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Dear Readers, 


Romance is in the air. Take out your favorite love story from the library (or choose one from the Library 
Bookie's suggestions) and settle in front of the fire. We also have contributions from readers in the section "How I 
met my Mate." The cover painting "Two Brahmans" was painted by Jane Cooper. Jane also contributed an article 
on "350." Turn to page 11 to decipher and find out how you can help. 

For the history buffs among us, Rick Wiggin has researched the story of two slaves who lived in Lincoln. 
Expect more interest in this topic this year. Lincoln Review readers will get a taste of a historical research topic that 
involves the Town of Lincoln Archives, scheduled to re-open later this year in renovated and expanded quarters. 
Rick participates in the Write Stuff group, which is sponsored by us, and the Library. 

The town Rec. Department has given us the schedule (always subject to change) for the upcoming Winter 
Carnival. You can learn about Finnish architecture as well as go skating in the Cemetery. 

Many thanks to the readers who have renewed their subscription for '09. For the "delinquents," please take 
a minute and check the address label on this issue. You will see the expiration date. Kindly renew by returning the 
orange card you received in December or use the form below. 

Soon we will be working on the Town Meeting issue. Town meeting will be held on March 28. 


Bethy ard Veawme 
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The Library Bookie 


Who Wrote the Book of 
Love? 


By Jeanne Bracken 


Unless you’re a skier or heading to warmer climes for 
a week’s vacation, February in New England has little to rec- 
ommend it. Except February 14. Valentine’s Day. Celebrated 
in the name of two martyrs from way back when (about whom 
very little is known), the day came to symbolize romantic love 
around the time of Chaucer. Even the Bookie, no classicist, 
understands that Chaucer was King of the Randy Characters 
for his time. Since then, of course, there are Fanny Hill, the 
Kama Sutra, and all manner of titles even less likely to be 
found on your local library shelves. 

But soft, What light from yonder turret breaks? Sure, 
there are books in the library that are romantic without being 
smutty. 

Case in point: Evan Morris’ Making Whoopee, Words 
of Love for Lovers of Words. This slim yet pithy volume, in 
the reference department’s browse category, is an amusing 
dictionary of relevant terms plus enough digressions to enter- 
tain and enlighten even the most jaded of word lovers. From 
“Adonis” to “Yen” the author supplies some surprising word 
origins and plenty of tongue-in-cheek commentary. (The 
Bookie would cite the entry for “French Kiss” as an example 
of the latter, if this article were not destined for a family publi- 
cation.) Let us contemplate the list of potential terms to cover 
the person whom one is currently dating and wishes to intro- 
duce to friends and, perhaps, Mother. If “boyfriend/girlfriend” 
seems a bit adolescent, how about “paramour”, “steady”, 
“companion” or “partner.” Morris notes the sometimes dated 
(sorry) flavor of those terms, not to mention the subtle sugges- 
tion of domestic arrangements. My favorite quote, though, is 
“A cynic would say that erotica is just porn created for people 
with graduate degrees.” 

You think porn is something new? Those supposedly 
straight-laced Victorians loved the stuff. 

Moving on from the library’s reference books to 
other “love-ly” books, The Bookie has a confession to make. 
She is an omnivorous reader, and one of her secret pleasures is 
an occasional title in the romance genre. Looked down upon 
by almost everybody who is not a romance genre fan, whether 
in secret or in full daylight, romance books can be quite 
predictable (boy meets girl, trouble ensues, they click, happily 
ever after). What The Bookie likes about them is not only the 
assured happy ending (where else do you get that?) but also 
the backgrounds used for the novels, some of which are not at 
all familiar. One book was set at a rodeo. Another in the home 
offices of a football team. Okay, all the women are gorgeous, 
brilliant, and talented. All the men are handsome, hunky, and 
witty. One or both must be rich. When you think about it, 
we’re talking fantasy here, right? Some of the books are very 
chaste, some are blushingly sexy (not suitable for audio books 
in mixed company—‘“mixed” being defined as a mother and 
her daughters, no matter how old any of them might be.) The 
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Bookie recommends titles by Susan Elizabeth Phillips, Jenni- 
fer Crusie, and Debbie Macomber. 

The Bookie used to enjoy those historic Regency 
novels, the ones with orphans forced to work as governesses, 
but really, those women characters acted so dumb, she had to 
give them up. If you want to find romance book suggestions, 
use “love stories” as a subject heading in the library’s online 
catalog and prepare to be amazed; the results include books by 
Piers Paul Read, Edith Wharton, Barbara Kingsolver, Louise 
Erdrich, Olivia Goldsmith, and Janet Evanovich. And that’s 
just in the first few screens of search results. 

One way to keep up with the romance genre is to 
subscribe (through the library) to “Next Reads,” a brief 
monthly listing of current and past titles, with short summaries 
so you can weed the Regencies from the Paranormals. And 
let’s not assume this is just for women. There are men’s ro- 
mances, too—the only differences are that they’re considered 
“thrillers” and the guys have guns. 


--copyright 2009 by Jeanne Munn Bracken, Lincoln Public 
Library’s Reference Librarian a/k/a The Bookie. 
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How I Met My Mate 


The Librarian and the Sailor 


By Jeanne Bracken 


I was never a conventional coed. People who knew me then 
(and know me now) understand that I might have been a mild- 
mannered library employee and language major, but my heart 
was in the theater and I was always walking around campus in 
cutoff jeans and as often as not barefoot, weather permitting. I 
wasn’t Twiggy, but I wasn’t Mama Cass, either. I skipped the 
sorority and fraternity scene after one very bad experience 
freshman year. I was lined up as a frat party blind date for a 
fellow who started off the evening by marching me past all his 
buddies so they could check me out. Not a conventional 
beauty, not an airhead. Not a big hit. For the entire rest of my 
college years, whenever I saw one of those guys, he would 
poke his friends, point at me and they would all laugh. (When 
I think of them now, I wonder how many of them are listed in 
Who’s Who in the World.) My self-esteem shot, I swore off 
blind dates forever. But, senior year, a friend begged me to go 
out with a campus visitor, who was going to an international 
students’ dinner. I was between swains at the time, so I reluc- 
tantly agreed. He arrived in some fancy car—maybe a Por- 
sche, in years when even a Volkswagen bug was hot stuff— 
and we had a fun evening; when he left me at my dorm, he 
said how glad he was that his date had turned out to be inter- 
esting and not some airhead. Then he went home to Philadel- 
phia . Fast forward a year; I was living in Boston and a friend 
introduced me to a visitor to the city. We hit it off and had 
some fun dates. Then he returned to Australia and married the 
girl back home. Next up: a college friend suggested a blind 
date with a shipmate of her Coast Guardsman boyfriend. We 
went to the movies and walked around the Back Bay , stop- 


ping now and then for a beer. We had nothing in common. 
May 16, 2009, is our 39" Anniversary. 


So it’s true. Love is blind. Or at the very least wearing ex- 
tremely dark glasses. 


Lost and Found 


by Mary Ann Hales 


IR) 


In 1961, I attended Freshman Camp at Emory University 
in Atlanta. On the bus that took us to a rustic camp for the 
orientation sessions, there was a cute, blonde fellow who was 
the "counselor" on the bus. He was there at the request of the 
University to make the nervous freshmen more comfortable. 
He introduced himself to me, as he did to all the other stu- 
dents. "Hi, I'm Charles Hales. Welcome to Emory. What's 
your name and where are you from?" 

"Mary Ann Little from Birmingham," I answered in a flat 
voice. In my anxiety I was intimidated by his ease and self 
assurance. He quickly moved on. 

When we returned from camp I went back to Harris Hall, 
which was the dormitory for freshmen women. As I hung up 
my clothes, a voice on the intercom announced that someone 
was there to see me. I hurried downstairs to find Charles Hales 
standing by the desk with a big smile on his face. He held up 
my cloth laundry bag of underwear and dirty clothes I had left 
behind. "You left this on the bus", he told me. I am sure I 
blushed. To this day, I have no memory of leaving the laundry 
bag on the bus, so I don't think I left it intentionally. But how- 
ever it came about, that was the beginning of our courtship. 

Charles was a college senior, and I was a freshman. That 
was a relaxed year for him and we were able to spend many 
happy times together before he began the rigors of medical 
school the next year. Our dates of ushering at downtown con- 
certs or campus lectures or movies transitioned the next year 
into study dates at the library with an occasional meal at Hor- 
ton's, the five-and-dime all-purpose store just off campus. But 
whatever we did, I was happy to be with him. The medical 
students in his class and their "significant others" became 
good friends. The Emory campus was beautiful in all seasons 
and my intellectual and cultural world expanded. Love flour- 
ished. | 

In June of 1965, we were married in the Little Chapel on 
the campus. It was a small wedding followed by punch and 
cookies in the basement of the church. We drove to St 
Augustine for our honeymoon and afterward moved into a 
nearby apartment complex owned by Emory. Medical school 
classmates and their wives lived nearby. I taught English at a 
public high school while Charles finished Medical School. 

The following year, we moved to the Boston area for 
Charles to begin his internship at Boston City Hospital. Except 
for a stint in the Navy, we have been here ever since. 

People who meet me still ask where I am from. They hear 
the Southern accent in my voice. Charles explains that it 
thrives primarily because we are always talking to each other 
and re-enforcing that accent. After being so curt to his upbeat 
greeting on that bus ride so long ago, I am fortunate that he 
had the courtesy to return my lost laundry bag. Otherwise, for 
all these years, he might have been talking to someone else. 

© 2009 by Mary Ann Hales 
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Out for Dinner 


By Palmer Faran 


My husband, Jim Faran, and I met at a dinner party at 
DeCordova. We had each been invited to cocktails before- 
hand at the house of some mutual friends. At dinner we sat at 
the same table , chatted and danced a little and had a pleasant 
time. I was alone and he was with a neighbor whose husband 
was out of town. 

I thought no more about the whole evening as I had a 
busy week at work and some evening meetings. Jim called the 
house on Tuesday and my seventeen-year-old daughter, Suz- 
anna, answered the phone and said I was at a meeting. The 
next evening he called again and I was at another meeting! He 
called again the following evening and when Suzanna an- 
swered and said I was out, Jim sighed and said, "Suzanna, 
would you like to go out to dinner?" She got a big kick out of 
that and relayed the message to me. ; 

Jim did not give up, however. We did go out for din- 
ner and then another dinner, etcetera, etcetera. And were mar- 
ried a year later. 


Copyright 2009 Palmer Faran 


How it all began — 


by Wes & Toby Frost 


When I was sixteen, my Mom came home from a 
Women's Club meeting all excited. "Wes, you have to hear 
this man talk. He told us about something called American 
Youth Hostels for people who like to take trips on bikes. It 
sounds like something you'd love. He'll be repeating it all to- 
morrow. Go listen. You'll love it." 

Well, I went and heard a guy named Bill Nelson give 
his talk. 

It turned out Youth Hostels provided inexpensive 
accommodations for people, especially youth. who wanted to 
travel under their own steam. In those days, most hostels were 
in homes that might have a barn or other extra space where 
guests could sleep in a dormitory for a dollar a night and share 
a bathroom, sometimes a lounge area, and usually kitchen 
facilities. The American Youth Hostel headquarters were in 
Northfield, Mass, and they'd been around long enough so there 
were hostels throughout New England. 

I was crazy about biking and I fell in love with the 
idea of hosteling. 

That summer I biked about 100 miles from my home 
in Putnam, Conn, to Northfield. When I got there, I found a 
whole bunch of bikes in the yard of the hostel, and people of 
all ages biking around the area. Three of us got together to 
hostel up to Montreal. The next morning, as we were about to 
start out, I spotted some people gathered around the front door 
of the main house, and went over to see what was going on. 

A ten-year-old girl, the prettiest one 1'd ever seen, 
was riding a Shetland pony up the walk toward the front door. 
Someone opened the door and she rode the pony up the steps 
into the house to the cheers of the assembled group. I had to 
find out who she was. 
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Well, identification was pretty easy. She was the 
niece of Monroe and Isabel Smith, who had brought the Youth 
Hosteling movement to America from Germany, and she lived 
in the house next door. Her name was Toby. 

I worked with Gene Cullum, Toby's father, in the 
bike shop at the Youth Hostel headquarters, and got to know 
the family quite well. 

For several years after that I went hosteling, saw 
Toby from time to time, and even flirted with her cousin for a 
while, but I couldn't get Toby out of my mind. Eventually I 
found out that she was going to Radcliffe, but I never quite 
made contact. 

After a trip to Alaska, and a spell working for a 
blacksmith in New Hampshire, I started making and selling 
iron candle holders. I decided to look up Toby's family, now 
living on Cape Cod, and try to sell some down there. 

I visited them for a week and then traveled around 
the Cape in a little English car I'd bought in Vermont. I sold 
all my candle holders. 

By then, I decided I wanted to see more of Toby. A 
group of Harvard students I'd met in Alaska had insisted that I 
come and visit them in Cambridge. I looked them up and 
asked where I could find a room to rent. 

"You don't need to rent a room," they protested. 
"Look at all the space we have. Stay here with us! As for your 
dog, well, dogs aren't allowed in the dorm, but as it happens, 
the dorm head also has a dog, so maybe he won't say any- 
thing." 

Well, I moved in. My dog didn't bark much, and the 
dorm head didn't say anything. I visited with Toby, who broke 
up with her boyfriend of the last three years, and found a job 
making speakers for Henry Kloss. Toby and I got married 
during her senior year, and that summer, we moved to Ver- 
mont, where I had bought 75 acres of land for $480. 

So that's how it all began. 


Copyright 2009 Wes and Toby Frost [R) 
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An M. I. T. Couple 


By Betty Smith 


When I was working in the fifties at M. I. T., my boss 
Prof. Holley said to me with a smile on his face “I wouldn’t 
bother to send a daughter to college, I would just have her get 
ajob at M.I.T.” Well, I did go to college but I acquired my 
office job at M.I.T. by two of my Dad’s friends getting me an 
interview at M.I.T. This is when the Lincoln’s John Carley 
was in charge of the Personnel Office. 

Somehow I landed in the Civil Engineering Depart- 
ment (didn’t even know how engineering could be civil — I 
had majored in sociology) but discovered there were lots of 
graduate students working as teaching and research assistants 
which meant parties. Yes, Wednesday nights were Prince 
spaghetti nights, of course served with cheap Chianti, that 
probably came from the local liquor store in Central Square. 

All right on the other side of the file cabinets in “my 
office,” Harold, a teaching assistant, had a desk. He over- 
looked Mass Avenue and the grad house. I can’t remember 

our first date but perhaps it was a slide show of his summer 
trip to Europe in 1956. 

Well six years and many parties later we were mar- 
ried in the M.I.T. chapel on April 18. The wedding invitations 
were handwritten and dated April first! A typical college 
wedding; the flowers came from Stop & shop, my matron of 
honor and I exchanged dresses. I wore her wedding dress and 
having been a professional bridesmaid she chose one of the 
dresses I had worn. The music was supplied by three tape 
recorders run by Harold’s roommates. The moat around the 
chapel was filled up with water (I hope they took out the 
leaves), the candles were lit and I walked down the aisle. An- 
other M.I.T. couple was married. 

Oh, yes, we did forget one thing, ushers, but civil 
volunteers came to the rescue. We did remember the best man. 


iby 


The Blind Date 


By Carmela D’ Delia 


A blind date can have a surprising tale of events. 
Friends from Webster College in St. Louis, Missouri, invited 
me to a Medical School dance. Arthur asked me to dance but 
he was kind of an annoying fast talking New Yorker. He re- 
quested my phone number. When the dance was over, the 
guests had left and it was too late for me to go home by my- 
self. My friends asked me to stay at their dorm room. They hid 
me from the floor supervisor by putting me in the shower and 
pulling the curtain. 

A few months later in the Spring I received a call 
from Arthur. He blurted out, “I have the perfect date for you, 
John D’Elia, you will like him. Can you come to our formal 
dance in February?” 
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Arthur continued to speak, “Do you know how I ob- 
tained your phone number for this date? I called my sister in 
N.Y. City and she looked into my old college trunk and I di- 
rected her to find my phone book.” 

At the dance John and I instantly liked each other and 
Arthur was there with a flashy co-ed from another college. 
Nano, my grandmother with whom I lived, invited John for 
dinner. She approved! 

Six months later we were married in St. Louis, Mis- 
souri and my parents only met him right before the wedding. 

Blind dates can have magical twists. 


Copyright 2009 Carmela D’ Elia 


Valentine's Day —History, 
Customs, and Rituals 


By Malinda Hatch 


It's just past the darkest time of the year. It feels very 
settled in, as if you just have to wait now, for this cold, hard, 
period to run its course. But, just when you are feeling edgy 
and anxious for anything warm, sensuous, colorful, perfumed - 
-anything NOT frozen and hard -- along comes Valentine's 
Day. I can remember when it seemed like a much bigger holi- 
day, and sent and received lots of valentines -- even as an 
adult, my parents sent me one for years. But by now, it's 
mostly an exchange between me and my significant other. If I 
didn't have one, I'd probably try not to think too much about 
all those red hearts, flowers, and chocolates floating around, 
and remind myself that it's just a greeting card holiday, any- 
way. But I'd feel like I was missing something. 

I wonder: how is it that this custom persists? I know 
it's an old custom, and think it must stem from something 
deeply human to have lasted so long. I knew that Valentine 
was a priest who lived in Rome and was martyred on the 14th 
of February, 270 AD, for not obeying the Emperor Claudius' 
ban on marriage. Claudius issued it so his soldiers would not 
be induced to stay in Rome rather than fight in his ongoing 
war. Several other Valentines are said to be martyred on Feb- 
ruary 14 besides the priest of Rome. One was a Bishop of In- 
termana (now Termi, Italy), and another lived in Africa. The 
bishop of Termi, who was martyred for helping Christians, 
and curing a girl of blindness while jailed and awaiting execu- 
tion, and the priest of Rome, are thought to be the same per- 
son. On the morning of his execution, he is supposed to have 
sent a note to the girl he cured-- the original Valentine, it was 
later said. 

In 469 AD, in a push to Christianize the conquered 
Roman world, lore has it that Pope Gelasius gave the people a 
celebration of St. Valentine as substitute for an older pagan 
festival, Lupercalia, which was widely celebrated on February 
15th. Some of the customs of the older celebration were 
adapted to the new holy day. 


The festival of Lupercus was very ancient, perhaps 
going back to the Greek god Pan. At first a rite of shepherds, it 
was always important, since it propitiated the renewal of crops 
and animals, and the protection of the herds from wolves. In 
relatively late Roman times, Mark Antony was Master of the 
Lupercus priests. and in 44BC, he chose to offer the crown to 
Julius Caesar on Lupercalia. Early, when Rome was a place of 
shepherds living on the now-Palatine hill, and Lupercus the 
god of fertility, herds, and crops, his festival took place from 
February 13 through 15. February occurred later in the ancient 
Roman calendar, making it closer to spring. Each February 15, 
priests of Lupercus (the root of his name means wolf in Latin) 
celebrated at his cave on the Palatine, where legend has it that 
a she-wolf raised Romulus and Remus, founders of Rome and 
kings of the shepherds. Goats and dogs, chosen for their viril- 
ity among animals, were sacrificed, and noble youths ate some 
of the meat and drank wine. Afterwards, they ran naked 
through the streets whirling thongs made of the goats' skins, 
called februra. Young women waited there hoping to be 
struck, which was supposed to ensure fertility and ease of 
childbirth. The rite was called februatio. Later Lupercalia fes- 
tival customs involved Roman soldiers drawing the names of 
girls from a pot, exchanging gifts with them, and pledging 
love. These customs were passed to other countries invaded by 
the Romans, including France and Britain. When Valentine's 
Day was made a holy day, the Church substituted the names of 
saints, to be drawn from a pot, for the names of girls. There is 
no association of romantic love with Valentine's Day before 
the fourteenth century, and it has not been proven that Valen- 
tine's Day replaced Lupercalia or any other Roman festival. 
By the time of Chaucer, the associations to the original Valen- 
tine had been much weakened. 

How do we associate the giving of flowers, especially 
roses, with a declaration of love? In Roman times, flowers 
were a love token of Bacchus, the god of wine and Joy, and 
Venus, goddess of love and beauty. Red roses were said to be 
Venus' favorite flower. There is a Roman myth of cupid 
(Amor) carrying a bowl of nectar to the gods on Mount Olym- 
pus and spilling some, whereupon roses sprang up. Cleopatra 
of Egypt lined the floor with roses just before she entertained 
Mark Antony. An example of expressing love through giving 
flowers is seen in the Persian idea, imported to Sweden in the 
1700's by Charles II, of the language of flowers, which could 
serve as a way to declare passions without resorting to words. 
Among roses, red = love and passion, white = true love, rever- 
ence and purity, yellow= friendship, coral = desire. Violets are 
supposed to signify returned love, gardenias secret love, and 
bleeding hearts hopeless love. These have found their way into 
Valentine's Day and other occasions as expressions of love. 
Birds, too, have become symbolic. They are supposed to begin 
nesting seven weeks after the winter solstice - around the mid- 
dle of February. 

For so long, this rite of spring has stayed with us as a 
promise that the light will return, and with it, fertility, roman- 
tic love, and fruitfulness. 

After realizing the amazing, wide-spread continuity 
of rituals associated with Valentine's Day, I am going to look 
with new interest at being part of the collective outflow of 
love and the celebration of life that this holiday still symbol- 
ives: 
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This piece appeared in a January 2009 issue of the Minilink. The Minilink is an on-line weekly newsletter covering the hap- 
penings at The Lincoln School. It is sponsored by the Parent’s Teacher Association. 


The Bells Toll for Green 


By Jane Cooper 


Three hundred and fifty, written 350, is the most important number in the world now. After we listened to Professor 
William McKibben from Middlebury College speak, my husband put 350 on the front and rear of our car hoping that peo- 
ple would be curious enough to ask, “What does that number mean?” McKibben was referring to NASA scientist, James 
Hansen, who believes the CO2 level (in the atmosphere) will have to be reduced from its current 385ppm (parts per mil- 
lion ) to at least 350ppm ....that is to say “ if we wish to preserve a planet similar to that on which civilization developed 
and to which life on earth is adapted.” McKibben said, “You can’t amend the laws of chemistry and physics (as in Con- 
gress); they will be obeyed like it or not!” 


One December 15, around Harvard Square, in an effort to raise awareness of Project 350, church bells were ringing for 
the 350" day of the year, and the bells were ringing 350 times at 3:50 pm. I wish that I had been there. 
The Harvard Square Clergy Association joined a global effort to reduce carbon emissions...and I wish to preserve a planet 
similar to that on which civilization developed. Yes! The bells are really ringing for thee. 


Would it not be a sense of pride in Lincoln, if everyone would voluntarily turn off their car engines instead of idling 
while waiting to pick up a friend at the train station or children at Lincoln Schools?...at Donelans? 

We would have to be prepared with extra blankets, hats and gloves to stay warm. We could do it, and it would be helping 
to bring down the 385ppm. 


Even with the Intergovernmental Panel on Climate Change Report, which found that the earth’s climate is unequivo- 
cally warming, there are still those who are in denial. Many U.S. scientists and policy makers believe that CO2 emissions 
need to be reduced to 80 percent below the 2000 levels! 

Please help us to reduce the CO2 emissions. 
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The Selectmen’s Green Technology Committee is sponsoring a town-wide Forum on Energy on Sunday, March 15, 
1:30-5:30 p.m. at the Pierce House. 
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LINCOLN WINTER 
CARNIVAL 2009 


The Winter Carnival is a annual event sponsored by 
the Recreation Committee. 


It is designed to foster a sense of community 
throughout the Town of Lincoln. All events are 
sponsored by Lincoln-based organizations. 


Please check individual event details for age limits, 
admission fees,pre-registration information, etc. We 
encourage you to attend as many programs as pos- 
sible, and we thank you for your dedication to the 
community of Lincoln. 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 30 


COMMUNITY BINGO NIGHT! 


6:00-8:30 p.m., Brooks Gym 

Back by popular demand and not to be missed! 
Loads of prizes, pizza and plenty of play! Spon- 
sored by the Lincoln PTA. All welcome K-8 and 
beyond!! Join us for a great night! Free entry. Pay 
$5 per Bingo card game(19-game card multi-pack). 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 31 
GIRL SCOUTS PANCAKE BREAKFAST 


8 -10 a.m., First Parish Church 

Start your carnival Saturday with homemade, all- 
you-can eat blueberry, chocolate chip, or plain pan- 
cakes! Also, enjoy face painting and shop from this 
year's selection of Girl Scout cookies! 

Fee: $8 per person/$5 for children 


MAGIC GARDEN PRESCHOOL FUN! 


10-12 noon Hartwell A Pod 

Visit the Magic Garden Preschool located on the 
Hartwell School complex for face painting, craft 
activities, and light refreshments. Warm your nose 
and paint your toes! Admission is free! . 
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HISTORIC NEW ENGLAND FAMILY 
ACTIVITIES 


12:00 — 2 p.m. Codman Carriage Barn 

Children must be accompanied by an adult. All ma- 
terials supplied. Make Your Own Activity Tables to 
include: Cards and Valentines, Traditional Herbal 
Sachets, Farm Animal Paper Dolls, Watercolor 
Landscape Painting. 

Free! 


SNOW SCULPTURE CONTEST 


Design & build a winter sculpture in your own front 
yard. Register with the Recreation Office by 5 pm. 
(781 259-0784). Judging will be completed Sunday 
morning. Get creative!! Awards for all! 


COMMUNITY SKATING 


1:30-3:30 p.m. Cemetery Pond 

WEATHER PERMITTING! Enjoy the company of 
your neighbors as you skate, enjoy hot chocolate, 
and roast marshmallows by the campfire on a cold 
winter afternoon. Bring your own skates and dress 
warmly. Event status will be confirmed at our of- 
fice (0784) and our website (www.Lincolnrec.com) 
by noon. 


10 FINNISH ARCHITECHTS: AN 
OUTSIDERS VIEW 


3:30-5:30 p.m. Codman Carriage House 

Anyone who loves design, architecture, travel, and 
cocoa and cookies will appreciate this film profile 
of 10 important Finnish architects and their designs 
for public buildings and private homes. Documen- 
tary film maker, Maggy Fellman, moved to Finland 
and worked with the Museum of Finnish Architec- 
ture to create this 2003 series. Featured architects 
include Alvar Aalto, Wivi Lonn, and Eliel Saarinen. 
With buildings ranging from private residences to a 
1908 fire station to the 1938 Olympic Stadium, find 
out why Finland deserves its reputation for innova- 
tive and beautiful architecture. Free for adults of all 
ages and children age 10 and up. 

Sponsored by Friends of Modern Architec- 
ture/Lincoln. 
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ACOUSTIC COFFEE HOUSE: 
OBAMARAMA!! 


7:00 p.m. Bemis Hall 

A night of music and fun! Bemis Hall will be trans- 
formed into an inaugural celebration! Hot coffee, 
tea and desserts will be served while local talent 
performs for your enjoyment! Doors open at 7pm, 
music starts at 7:30pm. Performance opportunities 
are limited. Contact the Recreation Office if you 
are interested at (781) 259-0784. Age 16 and up. 
PLEASE NO CHILDREN! Suggested donation is 
$10 at the door. 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 1 


GROUNDHOG DAY AT AUDUBON! 

9:00 a.m. - 4:00 pm. Drumlin Farm 

Come Celebrate Groundhog Day at Drumlin Farm! 
Will we have six more weeks of winter or an early 
spring? Find out a day before the rest of world on 
Sunday, February 1, by heading out to Drumlin 
Farm from 9am to 4pm for fun winter activities to 
help celebrate. Join us for a day of special events. 
Learn about hibernation, winter ecology, and how 
to identify animal tracks in the snow. Warm your- 
self by our fireplace while you try your hand at 
some nature art, hear a story or two, and enjoy a 
free cup of hot cocoa or coffee. You can view the 
entire days schedule at: 
www.massaudubon.org/drumlinfarm. Free for Lin- 
coln residents and Mass Audubon members. 


MAGIC FLUTE PREVIEW 


Boston Lyric Opera 

2:00 p.m. Lincoln Public Library 

Experience a taste of opera with the whole family at 
this 45 minute preview of The Magic Flute. A 
singer and pianist from Boston Lyric Opera will 
perform highlights from Mozart's beloved opera and 
they'll get the children involved in the action, sing- 
ing and acting too! Free for all ages! 


J.S. BACH CONCERTOS 
3:00 p.m. St. Anne’s in the Fields 


The Lincoln Review 


The Ensemble Florilege presents concertos for two, 
three and four harpsichords featuring soloists Sylvia 
Berry, Ursula Dutschler, Leon Schelhase and Mi 
Michael Sponseller. For more info: call 617-776- 
4062 or email ensembleflorilege@gmail.com. Pro- 
ceeds to benefit the St. Anne’s-in-the-Fields music 
program. Suggested donation is $20. 
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For Your Listening Enjoyment 


Commuting.....Fixing the Car 
Dusting the House.....Riding the Train 
Lying on The Beach.....Jogging 


The Lincoln Review on CD 


Read by: 
Mr. Rob Todd 


Now available in the Town Library 
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A distinctive Retirement Community in historic Concord. 


¢ 35 acres overlooking the Sudbury River * Spacious 1, 2, or 2 Bedroom w/Den Designs 
¢ 24-Hour Security * Fitness Center * Fine Dining 
* Social Activities * Housekeeping Services 


* Maintenance-Free Lifestyle * Indoor Parking 
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Opera Nights 


By Henry Hoover 


The Overture to Weber's Der Frei- 
schutz 1s a concert favorite. We often hear it, 
but not the opera that follows. Last month, 
Opera Boston got me past the Overture's dou- 
ble bar and into a wonderful operatic experi- 
ence. Der Freischutz (German for "Marks- 
man"), being the first great nineteenth-century 
German Romantic opera, tells an opaque and 
creepy folk tale, a German variation on that 
old operatic standby The Eternal Triangle. 
This time it's two hefty forest rangers, the 
good Max and the not-so-good Kaspar, both 
of whom love Agathe, daughter of the head 
forest ranger. Max and Kaspar aren't going to 
get anywhere with Agathe until one of them is 
deemed worthy enough to succeed Agathe's 
Dad as forest honcho. That means winning a 
shooting contest. 

Poor Max. He'd already lost one con- 
test a day or two ago. And Kaspar isn't 
swimming in clover, either. He's scared to 
juicy bits he's going to bloody hell for some 
awful past transgression. So Kaspar hatches 
an idea. If he can substitute Max for himself at 
tomorrow's contest, he might win three years 
of grace on this earth from the Devil. Kaspar 
knows where His Lowness lurks in the Wolf's 
Glen. He persuades Max, who's down in the 
dumps anyway, to accompany him to the 
Glen. Kaspar tells Max that the Devil can 
forge magic silver bullets that can hit and kill 
anything the shooter wants to hit. He says the 
Devil will make seven of these resplendent 
missiles. But here's the deal. Six pieces of this 
regimental silver will hit anything you aim at. 
But the seventh remains ominously under the 
Devil's control, meaning old Lucifer can peg 
anyone HE wants, no matter who's firing. 
Hey, Max thinks, if I can hit anything I want, 
maybe I'll bag the contest before Kaspar does, 
even before the Devil's loose-cannon seventh. 
All's fair in love and war, right? 

By now I suppose you're thinking 
everything will end neatly in time for the 
eleven o'clock news. Not quite. Things get 
messy, even for opera. Max and Kaspar arrive 
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at the shooting contest. Each shoots three bul- 
lets, hitting everything they fire at. But Max 
has the seventh bullet, something klutzy Kas- 
par hadn't counted on. Looks like things will 
go Max's way, that he'll win. Sure enough, 
Max shoots Number Seven at an innocent bird 
in the sky. But the Devil grabs the bullet and 
speeds it instead to Agathe, who falls dead. 
Well actually, both she AND Kaspar tumble 
to the ground. (At this point I threw up my 
hands.) This is opera. Who says it has to be 
logical? 

Hmm. She isn't really dead. (The Wiz- 
ard of Oz movie did this sort of thing much 
better.) Kaspar is, though. So much for three 
years of grace. Just maybe, things will turn 
out all right. Agathe rises, blinks, starts sing- 
ing, "How sweet to see the sunlight!" Oh my 
goodness, it was just the vapors. 

Wait, gentle reader. Someone new 
comes out of the woods; I'll call him king of 
the forest. King points his finger at Max, 
who's just as confused as we are. Max, you 
poor sap, you don't deserve this gentle girl. 

King bans Max from the realm for a year and 
abolishes the shooting contest. 

Just when you're sighing and reaching over 
for your coat, out comes a second new guy. He's 
Hermit. Hermit scratches, then demands, “who 
ordered this stupid contest?” 

Stunned silence. Chewing out the lot, then 
Hermit raises his hand and forgives everyone. Is 
happiness found in aiming guns? he asks. This 
isn't Annie Get Your Gun so everyone looks 
ashamed. There's no silver bullet for love. You 
win by human virtue. Enlightenment. Everyone 
rejoices. Curtain. 

I'm being a bit cavalier. What matters is 
not the story, pure hokum, but Carl Maria von 
Weber's music, pure genius. After the great Over- 
ture's ten minutes of hors d'oeuvres served from 
the Freischutz kitchen, we're treated to silken 
arias, robust hunting choruses, puffy bridesmaids, 
slippery shivery music for the Devil unlike any- 
thing heard in Weber's time. Romantic atmos- 
phere drips off the wall. Der Freischutz is well 
worth our time. Its quirky incomprehensible story 
neatly blends the natural and supernatural, so we 
feel good about these lusty foresters swinging 
plump dumplings in dirndls. But, and this is the 
genius of the story, we're a tad uneasy with what's 
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lurking beyond the church and the chickens. 

Der Freischutz confidently launched Ger- 
man romantic opera. Without it we wouldn't have 
Wagner. That would've made some people happy. 
But Wagner and Verdi were the nineteenth cen- 
tury's two greatest operatic composers. Weber's op- 
era heated Wagner's egomaniacal stew of gods and 
mortals, his larger-than-life cast of heroes and de- 
mons, his music-drama as marriage of text and mu- 
sic, his orchestra's expanded role as storyteller, his 
plot driver of redemption through love. Wagner 
drank deeply from Weber, and the musical world 
changed forever. 

If Der Freischutz is seminal, why don't we, 
at least in America, hear it more often? I see two 
reasons. First, spoken dialogue between musical 
numbers is meant to add a familiar intimacy to 
scenes. The irony for us is that it's in German, bur- 
densome to many singers and much of the audience. 
Opera Boston used supertitles to project the English 
translation above the stage. But it's a pain - literally 
- to stretch one's neck. You're also taking your eye 
off the stage. 

But we've gotten along with spoken dia- 
logue in other operas, and it didn't bother us. Mo- 
zatt's Magic Flute, Beethoven's Fidelio, and Bizet's 
Carmen are three of the world's most popular op- 
eras, and they have spoken dialogue. So maybe an- 
other reason is that the story doesn't travel well. 
Who won't smile at feathery Papageno, his birdcage 
and naiveté; wince at a metaphoric world in Flore- 
stan's oppressive chains; or envy Carmen her gypsy 
freedom, her tat-a-tat-tat castanets? Weber's work 
holds no such charms. His characters issue straight 
from Teutonic central-casting. It's his music, such 
masterful music, written with white-hot conviction 
that keeps this work alive and makes it work so 
vividly for us. 

Opera Boston's show was terrific. Too bad 
we don't have what any other large city has, a de- 
cent opera house. Opera here is like filet mignon 
served on paper plates. Der Freischutz sounded as 
good to my ears as it did to Wagner and for the 
future of opera. 
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Jazz at the Lincoln Library 


Louis Armstrong sang “It’s a wonderful 
world” and so it is, when among other things, we 
can enjoy music from A (Marion Anderson) to Z 
(Led Zeppelin). For those of us who gravitate to- 
ward jazz, we are fortunate to have a local music 
program, CLASSIC JAZZ AT LINCOLN 
LIBRARY, sponsored by the Friends of the Lincoln 
Library. Over the years this program has had many 
of our neighbors and friends present a program of a 
favorite jazz musician, a favorite musical instru- 
ment, a favorite musical style (Dixieland, Chicago 
style, Kansas City style, New Orleans, and much 
more). 

In the past the programs at the library and 
also all live musical programs have been recorded 
by Ed Williams, a professional audio technician. 
Harold McAleer is now the person doing the re- 
cordings and if you wish to purchase one they are 
available. As an aside, Ed’s wife, Ruth, has photo- 
graphed most of these performers. 

Classic Jazz is held on the second 
Wednesday of the month from September to May, 
and we present a live program in the latter part of 
May. The programs are open to the public and we 
welcome all who are interested. 

Our “live” concert will be held on Thurs- 
day, May 21, at Bemis Hall, Bedford Road, Lincoln 
at 7:00 p.m. The performers will be the Seacoast 
Stompers. 


Classic Jazz at the Library — Wednesday nights at 
7:00 p.m. 


February 11 — Harold McAleer - Another A-V Tour 
de Force 


March 11 — Norm Nichols — This is great music 


April 8 — Bob Fuller — Jabbo Smith — Forgotten 
Trumpeter 


May 13 — Ed Williams — Great Stuff. 


Material gathered by Vernon Welch and Harold 


McAleer. 
]R: 
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LASSIC 
AZZ 


Satchmo 
Will get the “Heebie Jeebies” 


If you don’t come to 
Classic Jazz at Lincoln Library 


2008-2009 Presentation Schedule. 
Presentations are at the Lincoln Library at 7:30 PM 


October 8, 2008 David Whitney “Big Band Forgotten Hero’s (pt.3)” 
November 12, 2008 Gene Darling “In Memoriam, Oscar Peterson” 
December 10,2008 Peter Gerler “Early Rags, Jug Bands, and Blues 
January 14, 2008 Vern Welch “Texas Trombone of Jack Teagarden” 
February 11,2009 Harold McAleer “Jazz Around The World” 

March 11, 2008 Norm Nichols “This Is Great Music” 

April 8, 2009 Bob Fuller “ Jabbo Smith — Forgotten Trumpeter” 
May 13, 2009 Ed Williams “Great Stuff” 

CJALL End of Season Live Performance 

Artist : The Seacoast Stompers 

Where: Bemis Hall - Bedford Road, Lincoln 

When: 7:00 PM — Public is Welcome!!! 


For more information about CJALL contact the Lincoln Library at 781-259-8465 
Tell them that you want the “Heebie Jeebies”. 


May 21, 2009 
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Powerful resources, 
extenstve networks, | 
and successful marketing. 


LINCOLN-Hard-to-find, centrally located 
pond-front 9.5 acre setting. Glorious field 
views plus seasonal pond views await you. 
Update the architect-designed contempor- 
ary or build anew. Privacy and serenity can 
be yours in this dream location. Just 
imagine the possibilities! $1,680,000 


LINCOLN-Rarely available 2-acre water- 
front sanctuary with approximately 180' 
frontage on Valley Pond. Fish, sail, canoe 
and ice skate from your own shore! This 
one-of-a-kind property close to Boston 
offers glorious sunsets from a one-level 
home with full basement, 2-car attached 
garage, and greenhouse. Move in or build 
in this special location! $1,232,500 


LINCOLN-The granite and stainless steel 
kitchen is brand new, bright and beautiful! 
From the gleaming hardwood floors to the 
beautifully landscaped yard on a peaceful 
cul-de-sac, this classic colonial offers a 
terrific value in today's market. A 
gardener’s haven! $949,000 


LINCOLN-Sub-lime setting in Lincoln 
Center for this charming, brick-end Cape. 
Its beautifully proportioned rooms include 
formal living with fireplace, library, 
sunroom, master suite with walk-in closet 
plus three additional bedrooms and three 
full baths. Well landscaped yard is 
bordered on two sides by conservation 
land. $935,000 


LINCOLN-Enjoy this tastefully updated 
1930’s Cape with its one-level living and 
flexible spaces. Special features include: 
central air, new 4-bedroom septic (2007), 
hardwood floors, custom built-ins, fire- 
place, and 2-car garage. The beautifully 
landscaped yard incorporates a waterfall 
near the stone patio. $699,000 


LINCOLN-Surprising and Flexible Space! 
This 3 bedroom Cape Cod style ranch has 
both a first floor family room/library and 
an office with a half bath perfect for 
working at home, or guests, or au pair. In 
addition, the spacious, lower level family 
room with fireplace offers even more 
living space. $697,540 
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Sandra Bradlee 
617-840-2321 


Denise Bienfang 


Stephanie Kornfeld Susan Law 
781-259-8028 


781-795-4080 508-954-7753 


Penny Cotoni 
781-259-1070 


www.NewEnglandMoves.com 


There is a difference! 


Dear Lincoln homeowner, 


As we begin the New Year we have received many calls asking about the state of the local real 
estate market. As has been well documented, 2008 was a difficult year throughout the economy and 
the Lincoln real estate market was no exception. The local MLS service reports that the number of sin- 
gle family homes sold in 2008 declined by 6 homes when compared to 2007. Additionally the median 
price of the 42 homes that sold declined 12% to a median of $983,750. While there seem to be many 
consumers interested in real estate there have been fewer who are highly motivated to move. 

We enter 2009 with more inventory available than at this time last year. The chart below shows 
how many months of available inventory are currently available assuming the same rate of sale and no 
additional inventory being introduced to the market. While we believe the rate of sale should be fairly 
stable we are unable to predict how much additional inventory will be introduced to the market this 
spring. This is a statistic we will watch very carefully as the 2009 spring market approaches. If you 
would like additional information and or analysis of the local real estate market please contact us at 
your convenience. . 


Sincerely, 
Jeff Morgenstern, Manager 


Price Range SOLD in prior 12 months Current Inventory 
250k-499k 3 0 


500k-749k 
750k-999k 
1.0M-1.24M 
1.25M-1.49M 
1.50M-1.74M 
1.75M-1.99M 
2.00M-2.24M 
2.25M-2.49M 
2.50M-2.74M 
2.75M-2.99M 
TOTAL 
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Source: MLSPIN as of 1/9/09 


Stacy Osur Karen Paradies Diana S Elinor White Jeff Morgenstern 
781-724-3513 781-446-0747 781-259-1822 978-897-5264 781-259-0634 Manager/SVP 
508-383-0241 


; Hall : 
NE MOVES 25 Lincoln Road, Old Town Ha 


Mortgage, LLC Lincoln, MA 01773 ¢ 781-259-1100 


An Affiliate of | 


RESIDENTIAL BROKERAGE 


Notary Public Services Available 


20 


We have the perfect Frame for your Artwork 


Largest selection of wood frames 4500+Styles 
Complete line of Nielsen metal frames 
Custom mats - Dry mounting - Shrink wrapping : 
Original Art - Prints - Posters - Custom mirrors 


as 


Botanical and architectural engravings 
Kodak film developing - Photo frames & albums 
Unbeatable prices - Quality fast service 
Ail work expertly done on the premises 


Synge pena RRR ID 


478 Bosion Post Road 
Weston Center 
781-647-1249 800-742-1249 


IL CAPRICCIO 


Ristorante e Bar 


Join us in our newly renovated café 
Best restaurant West of Boston 


888 Main Street 
Waltham 


Monday — Saturday 5 to 10 p.m. 
Reservations: 781-894-2234 
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COMIN’ BACK TO NEW 
ORLEANS 


By Rob Stuart-Vail 


Every time I go through the French Quarter and 
see Jackson Square, General Andrew Jackson’s memo- 
rial, I think of The Battle of New Orleans — the final 
shot, as it were, in the War of 1812. 

Neither Jackson nor the British knew that the 
war was over — that the Treaty of Ghent, signed two 
weeks earlier, officially concluded the hostilities. By the 
time they gave up, more than 2,000 British had been 
killed or wounded. Eight Americans were killed — 13 
wounded. This tragedy occurred in a world where there 
was no electronic communication between continents — 
only hand-written messages delivered by ship’s captains. 

Now, almost 200 years later, another battle is 
shaping up — a battle in which the entire world is in- 
volved. Global warming, the “Inconvenient Truth” now 
accepted by most scientists and thinking people, does 
not bode well for the land and living creatures. Along 
with the rising of waters and temperatures could come 
great devastation , not only for New Orleans, but for the 
entire country and the world. 

Enough information has been communicated 
about global warming, enough of it by reputable scien- 
tists, to convince all except the most antediluvian or ava- 
ricious among us that the threat is real. 

We hope that under our new president, the prob- 
lems of adapting to climate change will be considered 
from all viewpoints — not simply for the burden it would 
put on business, which has been one of the principal ob- 
jections up to now. 

Mr. Obama has given us reason to believe that 
he will be the kind of leader who looks beyond the bot- 
tom line — a leader who won’t simply walk away from 
criticism, but who will encourage the critics, as he did in 
early January, to “Just show me their own ideas.” Talk- 
ing about his $800 billion dollar economic plan for re- 
covery, he sent a message to the members of the House 
and Senate on both sides of the aisle: “If you can show 
me that something is going to work, I will welcome it.” 
The people of New Orleans and the Gulf Coast, living 
from one hurricane to the next, look to this new leader to 
energize his team in the battle to save their area from 
further devastation. 


The Mississippi is America’s second longest 
river (the Missouri is the longest) — extending more than 
2300 miles and ending in Louisiana’s coastal zone, 
bringing with it nutrient-rich runoff from 31 states and 
two Canadian provinces. Over many years the River 
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brought in mud to create the Delta on which people now 
live. 

Long ago, before the levees were built, Louisi- 
ana’s wetlands - swampy, boggy, marshy areas - filtered 
the sediments and nutrients brought downriver, convert- 
ing them into biologically useful materials. The root sys- 
tems of wetland plants help to stabilize soil at the wa- 
ter’s edge and enhance soil accumulation at the shore- 
line. 

More than half of America’s original wetlands 
have been destroyed, drained and converted to farmland, 
filled for housing developments and industrial facilities, 
or used to dispose of household and industrial waste. 
Today, levees channel most of the runoff into the Gulf of 
Mexico, where the nitrogen and phosphorus create “dead 
zones” — areas where fish and shellfish can’t survive. 

Fixing the “dead zone” problem will be costly: 
the farmers upstream won’t like it, anymore than indus- 
trialists like installing “chimney scrubbers” to cut down 
on certain emissions, anymore than car manufacturers 
like the idea of building smaller, more efficient vehicles 
— it means spending money to re-tool, install new 
equipment, change old habits. 

On the business side of the Gulf Coast area, the 
petro industry is the activity that many people associate 
with today’s New Orleans. Here the expression, “Drill, 
Baby, Drill,” accurately describes the work that is sup- 
plying about a quarter of U.S. crude oil output, 15 per- 
cent of our natural gas, and refining about a quarter of 
the domestic gasoline. Louisiana has the only deep-water 
U.S. oil port. As long as these products heat our houses, 
fuel our vehicles and cook our food, the industries will 
be needed. 

New Orleans is indeed “coming back” - a mira- 
cle, after shabby treatment by a government that abro- 
gated its responsibility in 2005 as it had in other years, 
and during other floods, such as the great 1927event, 
when the levees were dynamited, flooding out homes 
and businesses in the Lower Ninth ward “in order to 
save the rest of the City.” How tragic that nature’s wrath 
plus negligent and incompetent engineering repeated this 
monumental insult in 2005. Some older residents, as 
they struggled desperately to survive, even wondered if 
the canal walls had once again been deliberately de- 
stroyed. 


The Lower Ninth has seen some rebuilding in 
the past year, and one especially active project there is 
the effort started by actor Brad Pitt. Pitt’s “Make It 
Right” Foundation is in the midst of building 150 en- 
ergy-efficient homes. He hopes that the Lower 9th will 
become one of the nation's largest "green" neighbor- 
hoods. 

We saw some of the Brad Pitt homes today — 
they are colorful, sport interesting architecture, and will 
really make a difference in the Lower Ninth. At the same 
time we drove on mean streets, saw houses whose own- 
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ers can’t bring them back because they didn’t have in- Coming up in late March, the Tennessee Wil- 


surance, and homes of other, more fortunate folks, who liams Literary Festival. I hope to be here for it, as I was 
somehow scraped up the money and with heavy doses of last year, when I got some hot tips on memoir writing 
TLC, made their houses look great. from none other than Tom Sancton, well-known writer, 
And there was the Battleground Baptist Church musician and newsman. 
— it was built on the site of the Battle of New Orleans, Twelfth Night, marking the day the Three Kings 
served its parishioners for 100 years, and then in 1964, met the infant Jesus, begins the Carnival season in New 
when its neighborhood was razed, was moved to the Orleans. The Mayor hosts his annual “King Cake” party, 
Lower Ninth Ward. Its new location was on (you'll and if you haven’t had a piece of New Orleans King 
never guess) — Flood Street! Like most of the buildings Cake, you’ve missed out on the sugar hit of a lifetime. 
in the area, after Katrina it had to be gutted. Today as I Seven weeks of festivities follow. 
sat on a hardwood pew and looked at the cement floor And of course, Mardi Gras starts as it always 
and bare studding of the interior, I was reminded of an- does, on “Fat Tuesday,” this year, February 24". If you 
other church in another country — the tragic shell of haven’t visited New Orleans yet, maybe this is your 
Coventry Cathedral in England. year. Some of the airlines offer through flights at good 
Things are a little more harmonious in the Upper prices, but don’t delay on your hotel reservations. 
Ninth, where the “Musicians’ Village,” is located. It’s a There’s great food, the best music and lots of parades 
72-house project of Habitat for Humanity New Orleans awaiting you in New Orleans! 


conceived by local musicians Harry Connick Jr. and 
Branford Marsalis. Thousands of volunteers have con- 
tributed their labor to Habitat projects. Maybe someone 
in your family would be interested in volunteering. You 
can check it out at: http://www.habitat-nola.org 

There’s a resurgence of the many cultural activi- 
ties for which New Orleans is well-known. Famed vio- 
linist Itzhak Perlman played with the Louisiana Philhar- 
monic at the newly reopened Mahalia Jackson Theatre in 
early January. A new series of exhibits, “Prospect.1 New 
Orleans,” started in November for an eleven-week run. 

We saw several of the exhibits this afternoon, af- 
ter having brunch with New Orleans Mayor Ray Nagin. 
and forty other people at “Lil Dizzy’s Restaurant” on 
Esplanade. His Honor, like all the other people, was too 
busy with the great food there to bother with an inter- 
view, SO We went on to Prospect.1, conceived in the tra- 
dition of the great international biennials, and showcas- 
ing new artistic practices as well as an array of programs 
benefiting local communities. 

Over the course of its eleven-week run, Pros- 
pect.] New Orleans has been drawing international me- 
dia attention, creative energy, and new economic activity 
to the city of New Orleans. The exhibits are shown in 
galleries all over the city, in schools and churches, and in 
empty lots where houses once stood. A huge Ark replica 
and a brick wall and window suspended in mid-air by a 
ladder, were among those we saw in the Lower Ninth 
Ward. 


Movie critic Mike Scott, in the Times-Picayune With permission of the Times Picayune. 
newspaper, wrote that in 2008, “Hollywood South,” as Photographed by Jennifer Zdon 
he terms New Orleans had a record 80-plus films and 
TV projects, some of which we have seen: “The Curious 
Case of Benjamin Button,” and “Trouble the Water,” a 
Katrina documentary. Famed director Werner Herzog Copyright 2009 Rob Stuart-Vail 
has a new one, not yet released — a drama starring 
Nicholas Cage, “Bad Lieutenant: Port of Call New Or- 
leans.” 
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Photographs of New Orleans 


Habitat construction 


Meccras apace sal deaeiccaysnare 


Copyright 2009 Rob Stuart-Vail 
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DeCordova Announces The 
2008 Rappaport Prize Winner: 
Ursula von Rydingsvard 


LINCOLN, MA—The DeCordova Museum and Sculp- 
ture Park is delighted to announce that internationally 
renowned sculptor Ursula von Rydingsvard has won the 
Rappaport Prize, a collaborative initiative of the Jerome 
Lyle Rappaport Charitable Foundation and DeCordova. 
The Prize, one of the largest in New England, is an an- 
nual award of $25,000 made to a contemporary artist. 
Von Rydingsvard is the ninth artist to receive the Rap- 
paport Prize. 

The work of Ursula von Rydingsvard has been 
exhibited in galleries, museums, sculpture parks, and 
public art programs around the world. Her massive ab- 
stract wood sculptures generate multiple associations, 
and resemble vessels, tools, clothing, topography, geol- 
ogy, and architectural forms like walls, towers, and shel- 
ters. The content of her work is deeply humanistic, and 
elicits complex responses through its combination of 
monumental scale, rough materials, and suggestive 
shape and mass. The artist creates her sculpture with ce- 
dar beams, which she painstakingly cuts, assembles, and 
laminates, finally rubbing powdered graphite into the 
work’s textured, faceted surfaces. She deliberately uses 
cedar boards milled into 4” widths with varied lengths, 
creating a neutrality or “blank canvas” which enables her 
to dip into a wide range of possibilities, often within the 
arena of the psychological and emotional. As von Ry- 
dingsvard explains: “If I were to say how it is that I 
break the convention of sculpture (and I’m not sure 
that’s what I do or even if that’s what I want to do), it 
would be by climbing into the work in a way that’s 
highly personal, that I can claim as being mine. The 
more mine it is, the more I’m able to break the conven- 
tion.” 


Since its inception in 2000, the Rappaport Prize 
has been, foremost, an investment in both an individual 
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and in the broader community. Founded and funded by 
the Jerome Lyle Rappaport Charitable Foundation, the 
Rappaport Prize follows the Foundation’s mission of 
promoting leadership in public policy, medical research, 
and art. Administered by the DeCordova Museum and 
Sculpture Park, the Rappaport Prize fulfills DeCor- 
dova’s mission of supporting significant artists while 
educating the public about developments in contempo- 
rary American art. 

"The Rappaport Prize recognizes the excitement 
of world class art," said Foundation Chairperson Phyllis 
Rappaport. "We are delighted to honor Ursula’s creative 
accomplishment and support continued expression of her 
vision.” 

Born in 1942 in Deensen, Germany, von Ry- 
dingsvard spent much of her childhood in camps for dis- 
placed persons after the end of the Second World War. 
After emigrating to the United States, she received BA 
and MA degrees from the University of Miami at Coral 
Gables, an MFA from Columbia University, and an hon- 
orary doctorate from the Maryland Institute College of 
Art. The artist has received the Joan Mitchell Award, a 
Guggenheim Foundation Fellowship, and Individual Art- 
ist Grants from the National Endowment for the Arts, 
and was profiled on the acclaimed PBS television series, 
Art 21. She currently lives in New York City, and main- 


tains studios in Brooklyn and Accord, New York. In 


ith she was Inducted into the American Academy of 
") Arts and Letters. 

“We are thrilled to have 
selected Ursula for the Rappa- 
port Prize. She ranks among the 
most important sculptors of the 
21* century, and her work is 
consistently awe-inspiring. 
Moreover, she is an internation- 
ally acknowledged leader in the 
fields of outdoor sculpture and 
public art,” said DeCordova Sen- 
ior Onto: Nick Capasso. “We are delighted that the 
Jerome Lyle Rappaport Charitable Foundation continues 
to support this important program and reward achieve- 
ment and leadership in the art of our time.” 

“The Rappaport Prize is about recognizing ex- 
cellence, and we are so pleased to be able to present it to 
an artist whom we have on display in the Sculpture 
Park,” DeCordova Director Dennis Kois noted. “DeCor- 
dova has established the goal of becoming one of the 
preeminent sculpture parks in the U.S. within the next 
decade, and hence recognizing a sculptor of Ursula’s 
caliber is a wonderful confluence for this institution.” 

Ursula von Rydingsvard’s sculptures have been 
exhibited in the United States, England, France, Switzer- 
land, Ireland, Poland, and Italy. She has been the subject 
of recent solo exhibitions at, among other venues, the 
Portland Museum of Art, OR; the Herbert F. Johnson 
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Museum of Art at Cornell University, NY; the Cran- 
brook Art Museum, MI; the Madison Art Center, WI; 
the Yorkshire Sculpture Park, UK; Storm King Art Cen- 
ter, NY; and the Laumeier Sculpture Park, MO. Her 
artworks can be found in many public collections, in- 
cluding the Metropolitan Museum of Art, NY; the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art, NY; the Walker Art Center, MN; 
the Brooklyn Museum of Art, NY; the Cincinnati Mu- 
seum of Art, OH; the Detroit Institute of Arts, MI, and 
the High Museum of Art, GA. She is represented by 
Galerie Lelong, New York and Paris. She has received 
two awards from the American International Critics As- 
sociation (one for the second-best exhibition in a 
commercial gallery in 2000 and the other for the best 
small museum show in 1992.) 

Von Rydingsvard’s large-scale outdoor sculp- 
ture, ence pence, has been on loan to the DeCordova 
Sculpture Park since 2001. This Fall it underwent con- 
servation and stabilization for the enjoyment of future 
generations. 


The Rappaport Prize Criteria 
Specifically, the Prize is established to foster two goals: 
- Recognize the achievement and potential of an artist 
who has already demonstrated significant creativity and 
vision. 
- Encourage the artist to continue in a career of art mak- 
ing. 
The selected artist will: 
- Produce artwork of exceptional quality 

- Demonstrate excellence and leadership in their 

chosen practice 

- Engage with 21*-century aesthetic issues 

which have had a significant impact on contem- 

porary visual art 

- Support DeCordova’s focus on contemporary 

American art 
The Process for Selecting the Prize Winner 

This year the process for choosing the Prize re- 
cipient was significantly expanded. The Curatorial Staff 
of DeCordova Museum and Sculpture Park invited a 
roster of 30 nationally prominent visual art profession- 
als, museum directors, and curators to submit nominees 
for the Rappaport Prize. Among this year’s nominators 
were Adam Weinberg, Director of the Whitney Museum, 
Toby Kamps, Curator of the Contemporary Art Mu- 
seum, Houston, Gary Garrels, Chief Curator of the 
Hammer Museum, Los Angeles, and Anne Pasternak, 
Director of CreativeTIME, New York City. After re- 
viewing all nominees, the DeCordova’s Curators and 
Director selected the Prize winner. 
(Applications are not accepted for the Prize and all me- 
dia are considered. DeCordova does not discriminate 
based on age, financial status, reputation, race, sexual 
orientation, or gender.) 
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Past Rappaport Prize Winners Include 

2000 Jennifer Hall (interactive media) 

2001 Annee Spileos Scott (multimedia installations) 
2002 Lars-Erik Fisk (sculpture) 

2003 John Bisbee (sculpture) 

2004 Debra Olin (prints and printed constructions) 
2005 Sarah Walker (painting) 

2006 Abelardo Morell (photography) 

2007 Maria Magdalena Campos-Pons (multimedia) 


About the Jerome Lyle Rappaport Charitable Foun- 
dation 

The Jerome Lyle Rappaport Charitable Foundation 
sponsors the work of new and emerging leaders to in- 
crease this region’s capacity for generating effective 
public policy solutions, breakthroughs for neurologic 
and mental illnesses, and world-class art. The work is 
accomplished through strategic partnerships with Har- 
vard University, Suffolk Law School, Massachusetts 
General Hospital, McLean Hospital and DeCordova Mu- 
seum and Sculpture Park. The Foundation’s desire is to 
connect individuals with demonstrated leadership capa- 
bility, intellectual rigor, and integrity, who can make 
meaningful change in greater Boston. The Foundation 
fosters innovative thinking, productive dialogue, and 
creative alliances to build a better future. It values and 
rewards those who show commitment and success, and 
provides grant recipients with opportunities and re- 
sources to strengthen their careers in countless ways. 


General Information 

DeCordova is open Tuesday through Sunday, 10 am to 5 
pm and on selected Monday holidays. General admission 
during Museum hours is $12 for adults, $8 for senior 
citizens, students, and youth ages 6—12. Children age 5 
and under, Lincoln residents, and Active Duty Military 
Personnel and their dependents are admitted free. Visit 
www.decordova.org or call 781/259-8355 for further 
information. 


© 2009 DeCordova Museum and Sculpture Park 
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Listing with Barrett and Company not only exposes your home on all the popular local real 
estate sites, it also increases your visibility around the world through the Leading Real Es- 
tate Companies of the World partnerships. These alliances guarantee that your listing not 
only displays on these companies’ websites, but also on those of their network of partners — 


creating an online visibility that is unmatched by our competition. 


No one else in our market provides this level of exposure... 
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152 Lincoln Road, Lincoln M ssachusetts : 781-259-4040 


5 Bedroom Contemporary on |.5 acres 
with deeded rights to Valley Pond. 
$775,000 


Contemporary Victorian Farmhouse 
with open floorplan is available for sale 
or rent: $1,375,000/$4,500. 


Lexington: Spacious expanded Cape 
with 3 room suite over 3-car garage. 
A must see! $875,000 


Spacious Guest House, pool with Stay in the guest house while you build 
cabana and tennis court on 4 gorgeous, your dream house on 4 park like acres 
pond front acres. $2,395,000 over looking Beaver Pond. $2,395,000 


Sudbury: Charming, updated 4bed- Newly constructed 4 Bedroom energy 
room Colonial. New roof and efficient home $1,375,000 
appliances. $579,000 


Spacious 12 Room Contemporary with — Opportunity to restore Contemporary 
au pair suite on 4 plus acres $992,000 or rebuild from scratch in a great 
location - 8 plus acres $1,595,000 


Sunlit 10 room Contemporary/ 
Victorian abuts conservation land. 


Walk to town! $1,195,000 


Now is the time to consider The Groves in Lincoln! 


Please join us—Learn what 152 depositors 


From cottage-style homes to 
already know about 


comfortable apartments, 
The Groves in Lincoln offers 
the luxury of choice. 
With a variety of different 
plans, there is a style 
destined to fit your 

taste and needs. 


a 62+ Independent Living Community 
Choose from one of the following 
Information Sessions to learn more 


e Fitness Center & Pool / WED a JAN UARY 21 
e Wellness Center Ask 11 am-12 pm 


e 1&2 Bedroom Residences “THTTR TANTIARV 29. 
e Maintenance-free living cA jie Goo THUR., JANUARY 2p. 


Features designed 
to enhance your lifestyle 
e Elegant Dining 


Refundable es 
Site Tours Deposit THUR., JANUARY 29 
Policy i 
. following PPew — 
~ each Information CR eee 
am-—12 pm 


» Session 


“Explore the construction site 
of The Groves in Lincoln and see where 
your new home could be. 


ALL SESSIONS WILL BE HELD AT OUR 


Information Center 
57 Bedford St., Suite 101 


ars wae Ap Lane es eS PE Lexington, MA 
With only 17 Suites & 27 Cottages REFRESHMENTS WILL BE SERVED 
remaining for purchase it's time to SEATING IS LIMITED TO 10 FOR EACH SESSION. 
Make ————————_- RESERVE SEATS EARLY. 
The Groves in Lincoln Please RSVP to 781-259-0800 
your new home www. grovesinlincoln.org 


today! - 


A DEACONESS Abundant Liz cy 
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Happy Valentines Day 
Cards, Flowers, Candy 
For your Sweetie ! 


Expansion Under Way 
Open during Construction ! 


Thank you for Shopping Donelans ! 


Lincoln Station, Lincoln 
Open Mon. through Fri. 8 am - 9 pm 
Sat. 8 am - 8 pm, Sun. 8 am - 8 pm 


Also Littleton, Acton, Groton, 
Pepperell and Wayland 


)ONELAN'S 
wae SUPERMARKETS Sees | 


Mystery Lovers’ Tea at the Li- 
brary 


Join us at the Lincoln Public Library for the Second 
Annual Mystery Lovers’ Afternoon tea. The tea 
will take place in the Library’s classy Tarbell 
Room, Saturday January 31, from 1:30- to 3:30 
p.m. Our Mystery Monday book theme this year is 
“Location, Location, Location” reading mysteries 
with a great sense of place. We will be sharing 
treats sweet and savory reminiscent of the locations 
in our books. Guests are welcome to contribute re- 
freshments as well; a “sampling” of cookbooks is 
on display near the library’s front desk. Chat about 
our favorite literary genre, mystery and detective 
fiction. Expect surprise guests. Hats and gloves 
optional. Genteel children welcome. rE 


CONCORD OIL COMPANY 


H. B. Knowles Co. - Lincoln 
Maynard & Acton Oil Co. 
Nashoba Oil Co. 


West Oil Co. 


Weston Oil Co. 


The Local Area Energy Company 
24 Hour Service 


978-369-3333 


781-259-9000 781-259-8292 


147 Lowell Road Concord 
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The Walden Woods Project: Conserving Land and Its History 


by Mathew R. Burne, Conservation Director, Walden Woods Project 


Lincoln and its neighboring communities enjoy 
a rich agricultural history that has, in large part, pre- 
served the scenic and pastoral character of the area that 
residents and visitors enjoy today. All across America, 
small farms and irreplaceable agricultural land are being 
lost to development. Yet, agriculture is thriving in Lin- 
coln and Concord — a testament to the enduring com- 
mitment to conservation that has been made in recent 
decades. 

In 2008, the Walden Woods Project, a nonprofit 
organization located in Lincoln, purchased and preserved 
8.9 acres of the historic Pine Tree Farm on Route 2 in 
nearby Concord (recently renamed The Farm at Walden 
Woods). The Farm was established in 1928, prior to the 
construction of Route 2, and had been in continuous 
production through 3 generations of the same family. 
During the 1940s and ‘50s, a wide variety of produce 
and live stock was raised, and more recently, the land 
had been producing excellent, pesticide- and herbicide- 
free tomatoes, corn, pumpkins, and other vegetables for 
the local restaurant market. An iconic farm stand was a 
fixture along Route 2 until it was closed several years 
ago. 

In 2007, after learning that the Farm was under 
considerable threat from commercial development, the 
Walden Woods Project commenced negotiations with 
the owners that ultimately yielded a purchase and sale 
agreement and subsequent acquisition. The Farm at 
Walden Woods is now owned and managed by the Wal- 
den Woods Project. Last summer, the farm stand was 
reopened. Income from the sale of produce is reinvested 
in the Farm and also supports the Walden Woods Pro- 
ject’s other priority conservation initiatives in Lincoln 
and Concord. 

The Farm at Walden Woods is one of the most 
highly-visible agricultural landscapes in the region. As 
such, it has tremendous value, not only for the preserva- 
tion of open space and productive farm land, but also for 
its place in the area’s culture and history. 
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In addition to the acreage in productive agricul- 
ture, The Farm at Walden Woods includes 3 acres of 
shrub and forested wetland along Hubbard Brook that 
are now in permanent conservation. The brook traces 
the southern border of the property and links the Farm to 
other large agricultural landscapes nearby. The Farm 
also provides an important buffer to an abutting 50+ 
acres of publicly-accessible conservation land owned by 
the Walden Woods Project -- the Bear Garden Hill and 
Boiling Spring properties in the heart of historic Walden 
Woods. 

With our acquisition of The Farm at Walden 
Woods, the Walden Woods Project is proud to have 
played a role in preserving the region’s local agricultural 
legacy. Under our organization’s stewardship, the Farm 
will be kept in robust agricultural production, thereby 
continuing the proud tradition of farming that has been a 
part of this area’s cultural history since colonization. 
The farm stand on the eastbound side of Route 2, near 
the intersection of Sudbury Road, will open in the mid- 
summer of 2009. We hope you will stop by! 

Some readers will be familiar with the history of 
the Walden Woods Project. The organization was 
founded in 1990 by recording artist Don Henley, and has 
been headquartered on Baker Farm Road in Lincoln 
since 1996. We are committed to protecting the historic, 
natural landscapes of Walden Woods and Thoreau Coun- 
try in recognition of their worldwide literary and envi- 
ronmental significance, and their capacity to motivate 
others to identify, study, and become better stewards of 
the “Waldens” (ecological and historic resources in need 
of protection) that exist in their own communities. Tho- 
reau’s life and legacy has never been more relevant, par- 
ticularly in light of the global environmental challenges 
we are facing in the 21“ century. The Walden Woods 
Project uses the land it has protected, coupled with the 
writings and example of Thoreau, to foster an ethic of 
environmental stewardship and social responsibility, 
both cornerstones of Thoreau's philosophy. In 18 years, 
the Project has protected 150 acres in Lincoln and Con- 
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cord, and has provided educational programming for 
hundreds of teachers, students and life long learners, 
from near and far. Of particular interest to Lincoln resi- 
dents is the Walden Woods Project’s free Stewardship 
Lecture series featuring talks by writers, naturalists and 
others whose work is relevant to our organization’s mis- 
sion. Please go to our website (www.walden.org) for 
information about programs, lectures and events. 

The Walden Woods Project owns and adminis- 
ters The Thoreau Institute (also on Baker Farm Road in 
Lincoln). The Institute is a center for research and edu- 
cation focused on Henry David Thoreau’s literary 
achievements and philosophy, and his influence on envi- 
ronmental and social movements. The Henley Library at 
the Thoreau Institute houses the most extensive research 
collection related to the life and legacy of Henry David 
Thoreau. The collections, while not offe 


red for loan, are available for public use. The library’s 


reading room affords modest exhibit space for rare - 
books and artifacts from the collections. The curator 
provides reference services on site, by mail and by 
phone. Visitors are warmly welcomed but it is recom- 
mended that you call in advance to schedule your visit 
(781-259-4730). Further information about the Thoreau 
Institute is available on our web site. 

The campus of the Thoreau Institute is com- 
prised of three primary structures situated on twenty-two 
acres of land. Most of the land (18 acres) was purchased 
by the Walden Woods Project in 1994 because of its his- 
torical and environmental significance, its central loca- 
tion in Walden Woods, and its vulnerability to develop- 
ment. The remaining 4 acres were acquired over the past 
few years. The Thoreau Institute lies between Pine Hill 
and Beech Spring -- locales often mentioned in Tho- © 
reau's writings. Much of the property and surrounding 
conservation land is linked to an extensive network of 
trails through Walden Woods that allow direct access by 
hikers, researchers, and those simply wishing to follow 
the footsteps of Thoreau. 

The largest building on site was constructed 
shortly after the turn of the century by the philanthropist 
and founder of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Henry 
Lee Higginson. The building was recently listed on the 
National Register of Historic Places. Modeled after an 
estate in England, this 12,000 square foot structure pro- 
vides space for the Walden Woods Project offices and 
for conference and seminar space for the Institute's edu- 
cational programs. Nearby is the Institute's library and 
research building, a 5,000-square-foot structure opened 
in 1998 that houses the Institute's library, reading room, 
and technology center. 

The Walden Woods Project is honored to be part 
of the Lincoln community. We thank our friends and 
neighbors for their generosity and for participating in our 
programs and events through the years. We hope to earn 
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your continuing support during the important months 
and years ahead. 


Bi 
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JUDSON B. REECE 
independent Real Estate Broker 


SHOWING LOCAL LISTINGS 


Thinking about the market? 
| charge prospective homebuyers 


a nominal fee per property viewing. 
Ny buyer receives 
a complimentary majority share 
of my commission at the closing. 
Please call for details. 


Judson B. Reece 
781-259-9827 / 888-722-9087 
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A Tale of Two Peters 


By Richard C. Wiggin 
I 


The bill of sale identifies him as a 19-month-old 
““Neagro Servant boy Named peter.” On January 29, 1765, 
Josiah Nelson paid Joshua Brooks £4 for Peter, roughly 
equivalent to the cost of an acre of good land, a cow and her 
calf, or three weeks salary for the town’s minister. Nelson 
might have paid more than ten times that amount for a slave in 
his prime years. Instead, he incurred the burden of supporting 
Peter for some years before he reached productive age.’ 


This document brings us face to face with the cruel 
reality of slavery, and reminds us that yes, slavery existed 
even in Lincoln right through the end of the Revolutionary 
War. Otherwise, there is nothing particularly unusual about 
this information. The detail it provides offers us a unique 
window into the institution of slavery in Massachusetts, and 
sets the stage for an intriguing historical mystery: just who 
was Peter? 


Peter’s birth was not recorded, but marriage records 
tell us that Joshua Brooks had a “servant” named Jupiter who 
married Pegg, a “servant of Wm. Reed, Esq.,” of Lexington, 
on August 2, 1756.” Peter is believed to be a product of that 
marriage. 


Joshua Brooks was a founder of the town of Lincoln, 
and one of the town’s leading citizens. He was a deacon of 
the church, and had served two terms as a selectman. For 30 
years, he had run the third-generation family tanning business 
on the Bay Road near the Lincoln-Concord town line, but at 
age 76 he was slowing down. He had long since left most of 
the business to his son. He didn’t need the responsibility of 
raising a young servant boy. 


Josiah Nelson lived on the other end of the Bay Road 
next to the Lincoln-Lexington town line. He was age 40 and 
had been buying additional acreage to expand the farm he in- 
herited from his father. He had an orchard, several acres un- 
der cultivation, and nearly 28 acres of pasture and hayfield. 
He and his wife were childless, and Peter was an investment in 
the future, as he brought more of his land into production. 
Peter may also have fulfilled a void—the human need to have 
a child around the house. 


' The bill of sale is found in the Special Collections of the 
Lincoln Public Library, Nelson Family Papers, Box 1, 
Folder 1, Document # 2002.006.1.1. See MacLean, John 
C., A Rich Harvest, Lincoln: Lincoln Historical Society, 

, 1988, pp. 217-218 for an assessment of relative values. 

~ Lexington Vital Records. Their marriage intention was re- 
corded in Lincoln on February 4, 1756. Malcolm, Joyce 
Lee, Peter’s War, New Haven: Yale, 2008, pg. 5, appears to 
have found a baptismal record for Peter (in Lexington on 
October 2, 1783). No birth or baptismal record, however, 
appears in either Lincoln or Lexington Vital Records. 
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In contrast to the large slave plantations of the South, 
the typical slaveholder in New England owned just one or two 
slaves. In many cases, the slaves worked alongside their own- 
ers, tilling the tough New England soil, maintaining the house 
and farm, or.working as tradesmen. From time to time, some 
owners hired out their slaves as laborers. Records identify as 
many as 34 Lincoln families who owned slaves at some time 
between 1754 and 1783. And although Peter was born into a 
slave population numbering 28 in 1763, the number of slaves 
in Lincoln declined progressively after that point in time.’ 


The absence of large slave communities in New Eng- 
land meant that typically slaves lived more or less integrally 
with the families of their owners. They often resided in the 
owner’s house along with the family. Slave children were 
often raised as quasi-family members.* They would romp and 
play with other children until they were old enough or strong 
enough to be productive. During his youth, Peter probably 
chased rabbits across the fields, and stole down the road past 
Joseph Abbot’s mill to the Hoar farm to cavort with young 
Leonard Hoar and his Negro playmate Brister, both only 
slightly older than Peter. 


Jupiter lived just two miles down the road to the 
west. Pegg lived a similar distance in the opposite direc- 
tion. It is easy to imagine Peter having some contact 
with both parents as he grew up, and receiving some ac- 
culturation into the heritage and lore of his people. But the 
thinness and fragmented structure of eighteenth century black 
society in the North inhibited the development of slave subcul- 
tures as they existed in the South. Black social networks were 
sparse; social dependency on the white community was nearly 
absolute. 


Among whites, if anyone had needed to distinguish him from 
other Peters, he would likely have been known as “Nelson’s 
boy.” The record shows that there may have been as many as 
four other Peters in town of similar age and race, so this may 


* The number 28, which appears also to include free blacks, is 
from MacLean, op.cit., pp. 152, 216, 220, 307, who calcu- 
lates that this represented 4.3% of the population. This is an 
unusually high percentage for towns in the area. See also 
Greene, Lorenzo Johnston, The Negro in Colonial New Eng- 
land, New York: Atheneum, 1974 (originally published 
1942), pp. 339-340, who puts the number at 23 in 1754-5, 
also high relative to other towns in the area. MacLean notes 
that the numbers may have been skewed by a couple of 
large estates. Chambers Russell had as many as 7 slaves be- 
fore he died in 1766. John Headley had at least 5 before 
1773. See Piersen, William D., Black Yankees, Amherst: 
Univ. Mass., 1988, pg. 164, who shows that the Middlesex 
County slave/free black population appears to have peaked 
around 1763. By 1790, Lincoln’s black population (now 
entirely free) had dwindled to 6. 

“The surprising relationship between slaveholders and slaves 
is widely accepted among scholars of slavery in New Eng- 
land. See Greene, op. cit., and Piersen, op. cit. See also 
McManus, Edgar J., Black Bondage in the North, Syracuse: 
Syracuse Univ., 1973. 
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not have been a trivial matter. Eventually, usage would 
shorten this to “Peter Nelson.” 


It is remotely possible that he may also have had a 
surname, known and used only within the slave community, 
which commemorated some individual (perhaps an ancestor or 
an owner of an ancestor) or incident of importance, and repre- 
sented some form of familial connectedness. This practice has 
been documented among slave populations in the Antebellum 
South, but in 18" century New England the practice of adopt- 
ing other names appears to have occurred only in conjunction 
with becoming free.” 


Two years after the American Revolution erupted 
around the Nelson farm, Peter Nelson went into service at age 
14. He served at Saratoga during Burgoyne’s surrender in 
1777, and was among the guard that escorted Burgoyne’s cap- 
tured army to Boston. A few months later, he was back in 
service in the Hudson Valley, serving for nine months through 
February 1779.° 


II. 


During this same time period, there was another Lin- 
coln slave named Peter who belonged to Amos Brooks. To 
distinguish him from other Peters, he too would have been 
referred to by his owner’s name: “the Brooks’ boy.” Brooks’ 
Peter was probably a few years older than Nelson’s Peter, but 
we know nothing about his origins. There is no birth record, 
baptismal record, or bill of sale. Eventually, Brooks’ Peter 
would become known as “Peter Brooks.” 


Amos Brooks was age 48 in 1765. Despite the sig- 
nificant age difference, he and Joshua were first cousins. Al- 
though history has left us with few records about him, he ap- 
pears to have been a cordwainer (i.e., shoemaker) by trade, 
and likely taught Peter the skills of the trade. 


When the American Revolution began, Peter Brooks 
from Lincoln served at the Battle of Bunker Hill in June 1775. 
He enlisted again and served at Dorchester for three months 


° For naming practices in the Antebellum South, see Gutman, 
Herbert G., The Black Family in Slavery & Freedom, 1750- 
1925, New York: Pantheon, 1976, pp. 230-251. Unfortu- 
nately, no comparable study appears to exist for New Eng- 
land. Karttunen, Frances Ruley, The Other Islanders, New 
Bedford, Spinner Publications, 2005, pp. 62-65 offers an in- 
teresting example of a limited study for a local area (Nan- 
tucket), but clearly more comprehensive work needs to be 
done. Greene, op. cit., pg. 201, reports that Negro surnames 
did not become common in New England until after slavery 
had been abolished. Anecdotally, the author has found only 
Owners’ surnames used to identify Lincoln’s slaves, and no 
examples among New England slaves of surnames or identi- 
fying names that changed without being associated with the 
individual’s sale or manumission. 

° Massachusetts Soldiers and Sailors of the Revolutionary 
War, Compiled under the Secretary of the Commonwealth, 
Boston: Wright & Potter Printing Co., 1896-1908, Vol. XI, 
pe. 32), 
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from December 1776 through the end of February 1777. 
Twenty days later, either as a free man or in anticipation of 
becoming free, he enlisted in the Continental Army for three 
years under the name Peter Bowes. Following that service, in 
1781, Peter Bowes enlisted again for three months service.’ 


As the war progressed, freedom for slaves who 
served became a fairly consistent practice, although the pre- 
cise details appear to vary from case to case. The fact that 
Peter Bowes returned to Lincoln a free man following his 
three years of Continental Army service is evidenced by his 
having paid a Poll Tax in 1780. The specific details of his 
becoming free are open to speculation.® 


It was fairly common in New England for slaves to 
change their names upon becoming free. Generally, their new 
names reflected some person or thing of note. In some cases, 
the link is obvious, as in the names Freeman or Liberty. In 
other cases, and without much thought to the difficulty they 
were creating for future historians, the link is more obscure. 
The new name might represent a familial link to an important 
family member or ancestor, or honor someone else meaningful 
to their lives, or symbolize something—anything—of particu- 
lar significance to them.” 


How or why Peter Brooks chose the name Bowes is 
unknown to us. The fact that he did, however, comes to us 
through another bill of sale—in this case for a parcel of land, 
not for a human being. On February 3, 1783, the heirs of 
Amos Brooks sold a small corner of their acreage (a part of 
the land that Amos had set off as “the widow’s third”) to Peter 

Bowes, “a free Negro man and cordwainer,” for £3:6. 
In addition to the quasi-familial ties that frequently existed 
between them, slaveholders had an ethical and legal responsi- 
bility to prevent their former slaves from becoming economic 


” Massachusetts Soldiers and Sailors, Op.cit., Volo Ll, pp, 339, 

354, 582. 

* The inference from Malcolm, op. cit., pg. 146, is that starting 
in January 1777, Massachusetts began offering freedom to 
slaves who (with their owners’ approvals) served a three 
year term in the Continental Army. The actual picture ap- 
pears to be somewhat more complex than that. See Quarles, 
Benjamin, The NEGRO in the American Revolution, Chapel 
Hill: Univ. N. C., 1961, pp. 54-56, 68, who makes it clear 
that through the end of the decade, the states were still wres- 
tling with whether or not to allow slaves and free Negroes 
to serve at all. In 1778, Rhode Island enacted a law under 
which the state in effect purchased the freedom of slaves 
who served. But in Massachusetts, freedom for slaves who 
served appears not to have become codified in any way. 

The widespread practice seems in each case to have re- 
mained a private matter between the slave, the owner, and 
the recruiter. 

* Examples of other name changes by Lincoln slaves upon 
gaining freedom are Brister Hoar to Sippio Brister, Cuff 
Hoar to Cuff Kneeland, and Jack Farrar to Jack Freeman 
and Jack Hatch. In each case, the significance of the names 
Sippio, Kneeland, Hatch, and Bowes remains obscure. The 
name change from Brister Hoar to Sippio Brister is some- 
what unusual in that he changed his first name into a sur- 
name and adopted a new first name. 
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wards of the town, and a land sale like this was one means of 
providing for a former slave. This transaction has all the ap- 
propriate earmarks; Peter Bowes is unmistakably a former 
slave of Amos Brooks’ family, i.e., the same individual known 
previously as Peter Brooks.'” Two years later, Peter Bowes 
sold his land back to the Brooks family and moved to Boston, 
perhaps where he could ply his trade as a cordwainer more 
profitably, or perhaps to be part of a growing community of 
free blacks.'! 


il 


Peter Nelson disappears from the record after finish- 
ing his Hudson Valley service in February 1779. He was not 
yet 16 years old. It is probable that he-achieved his freedom 
and adopted another name, but once again, the details are lost 
to us. 


'° The bill of sale is found in the Special Collections of the 
Lincoln Public Library. The reference number was not 
available at press time. Similar examples of slaveholders 
providing for their former slaves are plentiful: Susanna Bar- 
ron of Concord sold “four acres of plow land” in 1761 for 
£16 to John Jack, a former slave who had belonged to her 
deceased father, Benjamin Barron. Duncan Ingraham of 
Concord reportedly built a house for his former slave Cato. 
Squire Cuming of Concord willed his former slave, Brister 
Freeman, £35 in 1788. See Tolman, George, John Jack, the 
Slave, and Daniel Bliss, the Tory, Concord Antiquarian So- 
ciety, 1902, pg. 17. Also, Elliott, Barbara K., and Jones, 
Janet J., Concord: Its Black History 1636-1860, Concord 
Public Schools, 1976, pp. 31, 42. 

An alternative premise, that Peter Brooks is the toddler 
who was sold to Josiah Nelson (and who later became Peter 
Nelson, then Peter Sharon), and that Peter Bowes is another 
individual altogether, is advanced by Malcolm, op. cit., pg 
76. This premise, however, is not supported by the historic 
record, nor does it conform logically with existing scholar- 
ship about slave naming practices. There appears to be little 
justification for believing that the toddler Peter (i.e., Nel- 
son’s Peter) would have been known as Peter Brooks unless 
the Brooks name was of sufficient significance to his natural 
family to have been adopted by them as a surname. We 
have no evidence of this being the case. Nor does Malcolm, 
herself, make such a suggestion. Instead, Malcolm hypothe- 
sizes that Jupiter became Jupiter Free upon manumission, 
and that Peter Nelson (who, according to Malcolm’s prem- 
ise would already have abandoned the family name) chose 
still another name upon manumission. So much for the sig- 
nificance of the name Brooks. Further, McManus, op. cit., 
p.98, tells us that for the northern slave family, maintaining 
the elements of family fell more to the women than to the 
men, suggesting that to the extent that the toddler Peter 
came to identify with his own family (other than with the 
Nelsons), the name Reed (from his mother’s owner) may 
have held as much significance to him as the name Brooks. 
Deed of sale from Peter Bowes to Timothy Brooks, August 
1785, Middlesex County Registry of Deeds, South District, 
Vol. 89, page 315. Timothy Brooks, who owned adjacent 
property, appears to be Joshua’s son. I am indebted to Jack 
MacLean for finding this record. 
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At the beginning of July 1780, a 17-year-old African 
American farmer/laborer named Peter Sharon enlisted for six 
months service, and served in the Hudson Valley before being 
discharged in January 1781. A few months later, he reenlisted 
for three years service in the Continental Army. He appears to 
have served around New York, then marched south with 
Washington to trap British General Lord Cornwallis at York- 
town. 


By his age and occupation, Peter Sharon appears to 
be the former Peter Nelson. As with the name Bowes to the 
former Peter Brooks, the particular significance of the name 
Sharon to Peter Nelson is unknown. After the war was over in 
1783, Peter Sharon returned to Lincoln. 


By this time, the Massachusetts Supreme Judicial 
Court had effectively eliminated slavery in Massachusetts. 
Both Peters, however, had already secured their freedom be- 
fore the court intervened. In doing so, they undoubtedly bene- 
fited from a growing public opposition to slavery, and from 
the social and economic turbulence wrought by seven long 
years of war. 


Whether Peter Sharon went back to work for Josiah 
Nelson as a hired hand, or hired on at another Lincoln farm, or 
worked itinerantly, the record doesn’t tell us. He is reported to 
have died in Lincoln in the winter of 1792-1793,” age 29, one 
of the last vestiges of a barbaric institution that is as much a 
part of Lincoln’s history as its proud Revolutionary War ser- 
vice. 


Copyright 2009 Richard C. Wiggin. 


About the author: 


Richard C. Wiggin is Historian of the Lincoln Minute Men. 
His book about Lincoln’s Revolutionary War patriots is due to 
be published this year. 


'? Massachusetts Soldiers and Sailors, op. cit., Vol. XIV, pp. 

17e¢h50; 

+ Wheeler, William F., in Hurd, D. Hamilton, Ed., History of 
Middlesex County, Massachusetts, Philadelphia, 1890, Vol. 
II, pg. 624. This record does not appear in Lincoln Vital 
Records. ig 
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Dear Readers, 
Welcome to our Town Meeting issue. 


As you peruse the contents below you will find we have three sections. First the "green section" with a summary of 
the recent Green Tech Forum and an informative review of a recent book by Tom Friedman. The second section is 
entitled "The Town Speaks" and the third includes pieces about Walden Pond, Mount Misery, the new Director of 
DeCordova Musuem and a snapshot of Harold McAleer. 


A thank you to all committee members who contributed to "The Town Speaks." A job well done. Special accolades 
to the Green Forum group who scrambled around to get an article to us on short notice. 


Our advertisers and subscribers make all this possible. We appreciate their support. We have the publishing routine 
down, too, as Joe Brownstein of NorthPoint Printing has helped us for more than thirty years - over 180 productions! 


The Lincoln Review offers a discount at town meeting to people who forgot to renew in 2009 and all new subscrib- 
ers. Just fill out the attached form and leave at The Lincoln Review table in the lobby. This is a one-day opportunity. 


Look forward to seeing you at Town Meeting on Saturday and at Artists in Bloom on Sunday Afternoon, April 5 at 


the Pierce House. Betty and leanue 
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Book Review 


Hot, Flat and Crowded 


Why We Need a Green Revolution-- 
and How It Can Renew America 


Thomas Friedman, Farrar, Straus and Giroux, 
September 2008, ISBN 9780374166854 


By Neil O’Hara 


In his latest book, New York Times columnist 
and author Thomas Friedman sees both a daunting chal- 
lenge and an extraordinary opportunity for the United 
States in a world that is becoming hot due to climate 
change, flat as rapid economic growth in developing 
countries propels millions more into the middle classes, 
and crowded from populations that continue to expand 
everywhere except in the leading industrialized nations. 

In the first 150 pages, Friedman applies his fine 
reporting skills to document in painstaking detail how 
economic development has progressed since the Indus- 
trial Revolution based on fossil fuels and why the world 
is fast approaching a point beyond which rising levels of 
carbon dioxide in the atmosphere may no longer be re- 
versible. Supported by quotes and anecdotes from cli- 
mate scientists, development economists, politicians, 
business leaders and other heavyweights, Friedman 
builds his case that the world is on an unsustainable 
path. Not only are future living standards under threat, 
but the transfer of wealth from industrialized nations to 
the rogue dictatorships that govern so many countries 
from which oil and other critical natural resources origi- 
nate also fosters political instability. 

It's a cri de coeur from an author who can't quite 
suppress his prejudices, however. He dismisses "climate- 
change deniers" as either puppets of the fossil fuel indus- 
try, conservatives who reject on principle the govern- 
ment intervention required to solve the problem, or a 
"small minority" of scientists who have studied the data 
and concluded that increasing greenhouse gas emissions 
are "not a major threat to the planet's livability." It's a 
caricature of opposing views that undermines Friedman's 
credibility. Like any good polemicist, he never allows 
the deniers to refute his argument, either. 
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That is a shame, because in the rest of the book 
Friedman demonstrates that while he does believe dra- 
matic action is needed to prevent and, in the long term, 
perhaps reverse climate change he is no wacky tree- 
hugger. He recognizes that most people won't change 
their behavior without an economic incentive and makes 
a cogent argument that enlightened government policy 
could turn "Code Green" into a compelling proposition 
for consumers and businesses alike. Much can be done 
without major changes in lifestyle, too: a ban on taxis 
that are not hybrids, for example, or a requirement for 
motion-sensitive switches in office buildings to ensure 
the lights go off when people leave at night. 

High-minded appeals to virtue won't work in a 
world where an estimated 2.4 billion people live on $2 a 
day or less. Even closer to home, a campaign to save the 
polar bears has no meaning to inhabitants of America's 
impoverished inner city neighborhoods who are "more 
likely to be killed by a passing shooter than a melting 
glacier." Give them a job in an emerging green industry 
and it could be a different story, however. 

Conservation moves won't be enough on their 
own, either. Friedman argues that an energy policy de- 
signed to encourage both conservation and the develop- 
ment of power generation from wind, solar, biomass and 
other renewable resources could set loose a wave of in- 
novation and propel American corporations to the fore- 
front. In a world where going green will be the only ra- 
tional choice for all nations, no matter what their stage 
of development, companies that seize the initiative have 
a chance to dominate a gigantic new global market. 

Friedman says American companies could and 
should lead the way, but legislators have to abandon 
their historical pattern of lukewarm support for renew- 
able energy and conservation. Whenever the oil price hit 
record levels, Congress offered tax incentives to wind 
and solar energy producers—but for just a few years, 
and if the oil price dropped back lawmakers often al- 
lowed the tax breaks to expire. A regulatory regime that 
rewards electric utilities for building more plants and 
selling more power needs a makeover to give power 
companies an incentive to promote conservation instead. 
Friedman points out that European countries have en- 
acted long term tax breaks and regulations to promote 
alternative energy development, which helped local 


companies overtake the U.S. in the manufacture of wind 
turbines and installed wind energy capacity. 

And there's the rub, according to Friedman: If 
America doesn't grasp the opportunity, somebody else 
will. Green technology could be the key to correcting the 
U.S. trade deficit with China—unless the Chinese, who 
may at last be making serious efforts to clean up the en- 
vironment, beat America to the punch. In Friedman's 
eyes, it's up to the government whether America will 
ride the green revolution to a new golden age that will 
undercut the "petrodictators," alleviate global poverty 
and clean up the planet—or limp along as an also-ran 
still dependent on dirty fuels. 

Friedman's faith in benign government may ring 
hollow to Massachusetts residents who have watched the 
state legislature stumble from one ethical scandal to the 
next in recent months. President Obama's pleas for bi- 
partisanship have fallen on deaf ears in Washington, too, 
and it's far from clear that his efforts to curb the power 
of special interests will make any headway. Friedman 
lays out a commendable plan for a prosperous future that 
would benefit America's citizens and advance its na- 
tional interests, but political realities will probably fore- 
stall its implementation—a point he almost concedes 
when he pines for the U.S. to be "China for a day" so 
that an all-powerful government could pass the neces- 
sary regulations at once by the stroke of a pen. 

In prose that is often entertaining if a little 
dense, Hot, Flat and Crowded portrays a planet careen- 
ing toward disaster, proposes a solution that gives eve- 
ryone a Stake in the desired outcome and shows how 
America could benefit. Friedman may not convert any 
climate-change deniers and his pro-growth solution may 
horrify radical environmentalists but he gives both 
sides—and other readers—plenty to chew on, even if his 
utopian vision turns out to be an epitaph for what might 
have been. 


Copyright 2009 Neil O’ Hara 


Neil A. O’Hara brings 29 years of experience in 
the financial services industry in London and New York 
to his second career as a freelance writer. His work has 
appeared in /nstitutional Investor, Alpha, FTSE Global 
Markets and the New York Times. Neil has also written 
articles in Energy Risk about wind power and the new 
generation of nuclear power plants. In Lincoln, Neil is 
the Facilitator of The WriteStuff group sponsored by the 
Library and The Lincoln Review. 
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Good Times and Good Ideas at Green Tech Forum 


Lincoln's commitment to "going green" was evident on 
Sunday afternoon, March 15, when more than 100 townsfolk - 
from pre-teens to seniors - came out of the sunshine and into 
Bemis Hall to share communal warmth and illumination at our 
first Green Tech Forum. We were further energized by fine 
fare, from home-baked ginger cookies and shrimp dip to fresh 
fruit and un-bottled local water. 

Lincoln 's Green Technology Committee was chartered in 
2006 by the Selectmen to explore ways to reduce energy con- 
sumption in Town facilities. Its more general mission is to 
help us all to find ways to live comfortably, saving money - 
directly and through incentives - while reducing our carbon 
footprint and otherwise caring for our future. This event was 
intended to help align individual and collective efforts around 
efficient energy use, building projects, lifestyles, and a diver- 
sity of local, state and federal programs to enhance "green" 
buildings, better lighting, locally grown food, transport op- 
tions and education. 

The forum was ably facilitated by Concord resident Jay 
Vogt, of Peoplesworth. After introductions, he invited at- 
tendees to share "Green Ads": brief stories of their own activi- 
ties and successes, ongoing projects and programs, experi- 
ences with utility company efficiency programs, and requests 
for help in various forms. He then invited people to gather 
informally into whatever affinity groups emerged. Top topics 
included improving community transportation options, in- 
creasing use of school buses and electric cars, expanding 
community-supported agriculture, helping residents under- 
stand the value and importance of native vegetation, how to 
finance solar panels, and how to make buildings more energy 
efficient. 

In just three hours, Jay helped us all to gather our energies 
and interests, connect personal values and visions with collec- 
tive needs, and make some concrete forward plans. With more 
than 2% of Lincoln residents present, this establishes a firm 
footing for a town-wide commitment. Our hope was that at- 
tendees would "Leave the event energized with valuable, prac- 
tical information, an action plan, new resources and support of 
like-minded people." And it looks like they did! If you have 
any questions or would like to participate in any way, please 
contact committee chair John Snell, 
jsnell@peregrinegroup.com or forum organizer, Barbara Bu- 
chan, bbunchanan@verizon.net. 


-your Green Tech Committee 


Lincoln Goes Green, 
Cover #2 


Tom Wang has made another wonderful cover for this 
Town Meeting issue. Thanks Tom. E 
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Letter to the Editor, Lincoln Review, A response to one 
of the articles in the section 


How I Met My Mate 


Dear Lincoln Review: 


An irresistible call to respond...prompted by a note 
in the Jan/Feb. issue, by none other than Betty 
Smith (actually a friend from MIT days). So here is 
a comparable memory from across the MA border 
in New York’s Hudson Valley. 


I cannot believe that Prof. Holley from MIT’s Civil 
Engineering Department actually suggested that 
“women should not go to college, just work at 
MIT”, even in those (pre)feminist days. However, I 
am certainly one who benefited also from the rich 
mix of people (there). 


I met my future wife because I was a grad student. 
Actually, even though she was an editorial assistant 
in the publication office, I came to know her first 
via an ad she placed on the Tech bulletin board for a 
friend living above her tiny flat on Beacon Hill. The 
friend needed someone to share his apartment and I 
answered that ad. She answered my phone call be- 
cause of an (illegal) phone shared with the upstairs 
guys. I was hooked, partly by a lovely woman’s 
voice creating all kinds of interesting living scenar- 
ios in my mind. Years later, I would enjoy telling 
friends how Jean advertised for me on the MIT bul- 
letin board—despite her disapproving looks. 


It seems as if my courting tactics involved travel 
experiences, as Betty recalls Harold’s pursuit of her. 
Perhaps engineers think women are attracted to 
guys with a view of the world? Anyway, the follow- 
ing summer found me out in the western US par- 
ticipating in an MIT research project. Jean pre- 
tended to be baffled by daily postcards she received 
that summer from places I was visiting, although 
she knew exactly what I was up to. Later as a dating 
couple, I would often sail her home at day’s end 
across the Charles in a Tech Dinghy. 


This MIT couple married the following spring, in 
1963, and set off on a 40-year adventure. 


Bob Clark 
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160 Lincoln Road 
Lincoln, Massachusetts 01773 


Your one stop for full service hair care - 781.259.9177 


- Hammond 


GMAC Real Estate 


MARK C. ALLEN 


Hammond GMAC Real Estate 

428 Common Street * Belmont * MA 02478 
Office: (617) 484-1900 * Fax: (617) 484-5862 

Cell: (617) 821-9546 

meallen@hammondre.com * www.hammondre.com 
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THE TOWN SPEAKS 


TOWN MODERATOR 
JACK FRENCH 


The warrant for this year's Annual Town Meet- 
ing contains 44 Articles, of which 17 are listed on the 
Consent Calendar. As this is a fairly large percentage of 
Articles that theoretically can be passed with no discus- 
sion and only one vote, I thought it would be useful to 
explain briefly once again the rules of the game for the 
Consent Calendar. 


The purpose of the Consent Calendar is to 
streamline the Town Meeting procedures and make them 
more efficient; it is not to stifle or in any way limit or cut 
short debate or prevent questions that any voter has. 
Under Article II, Section 13 of the Town's General By- 
Laws, the Moderator determines the Articles which in 
his (or her) judgment are "likely to be adopted without 
debate" and they are listed on the Consent Calendar 
along with the motions to be made under each other Ar- 
ticle. In deciding on which Articles should be placed on 
the Consent Calendar I am guided by one or more of the 
following: 


The dollar amount of the proposal is relatively small 
(e.g., Articles 8, 9 & 17 on this year's Consent Calen- 
dar). 

The Article is a routine annual proposal that has been on 
the Annual Town Meeting warrant for a number of years 
(e.g., Articles 6, 22). 

In prior years the motion under a similar or identical Ar- 
ticle has been adopted without discussion or dissent 
(e.g., Articles 14, 24). 

Of course many Articles on the Consent Calendar meet 
more than one of the above criteria. 


However it is not a given that the Moderator's 
judgment is in line with voters judgments on what is a 
routine matter not needing discussion, and also there can 
be different views of what is a relatively small dollar 
amount. It is for this reason that any voter may remove 
an Article from the Consent Calendar by merely indicat- 
ing he or she wishes to do so. 


The procedure for dealing with the Consent Cal- 
endar is when the first numbered Article on the Consent 
Calendar is reached at the meeting (this year it is Article 
4) the motions under all Articles on the Consent Calen- 
dar are then presented, even though the Articles are not 
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consecutive. The action to be taken under each Article is 
then outlined briefly by the Moderator, after which the 
meeting is given an opportunity to remove any Article 
from the Consent Calendar. Once this is done, one mo- 
tion incorporating the motions under all Articles remain- 
ing on the Consent Calendar is presented, which pre- 
sumably will pass without discussion or dissent. Any 
Articles held out from the Consent Calendar will revert 
to their normal place in the Warrant and will be dis- 
cussed and voted on in the usual manner. 


The Selectmen and Paving the Way to Town 
Meeting 


Many often wonder what the role of the Selectmen is 
in Lincoln Town governance. We have been known to jok- 
ingly refer to our very limited legal jurisdiction to include 
public safety, trash and potholes only. 


Now, obviously, this is not the whole story as we 
appoint many standing and ad hoc boards, committees and 
commissions. Several of those, like the Zoning Board of Ap- 
peals and the Conservation Commission, have state statutory 
authority independent of the Board of Selectmen. 


Lincoln has a highly decentralized governmental 
structure and we respect each other’s autonomy. And, we are 
a community that is built on a culture of consensus. This 
means that there is a need for extensive communication and 
collaboration between boards and here is where the Selectmen 
play a key role. While our primary legal responsibilities are 
Public Works and Public Safety, we play a central role in town 
government as the conveners of many cross-board collabora- 
tions and communications to ensure we are all pulling together 
to fulfill the town vision and the will of Town Meeting. This 
may take the form of informal, ad hoc meetings, or it may take 
a more formal role as with the At Risk Property Committee. 


Boards and committees spend the year, working with 
each other to bring forward warrant articles that we all support 
and that work to serve the vision of the town. In addition, we 
all develop budgets with guidance and input from the Finance 
Committee. We bring most of this forward to the town for a 
general discussion at the annual State of the Town (SOTT) 
held in the fall. 


The SOTT is preceded with a town-wide mailing that 
is a written report of ideas, to date. 
The intent of the SOTT meeting is to allow for an informed 
open flow of comments, feedback and discussion among all 
community members. 
The timing of SOTT allows the feed back from the town to be 
incorporated in refining the proposals and budget that appear 
as warrant articles at Town meeting. 


So, while it means there usually aren’t any exciting 
debates between boards over budgets and warrant articles, it 
does mean our Town Meeting is relatively efficient — ending 
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in one Saturday. Many of our neighbors have town meetings 
that are carried on weekday evenings, over months before 
completing the business of the town. 


It has been suggested that the “dullness” of out Town 
Meeting results in an ever-decreasing attendance. A question 
we might ask ourselves is does consensus building, while di- 
minishing debate among boards, play a role in discouraging 
attendance. 
The concern about attendance has been raised in the Long 
Range Planning process and deserves further discussion re- 
garding the trade-offs between the potential for increased 
Town Meeting attendance and our consensus approach and the 
desire to complete town business in a timely fashion. 
However, we suspect this year’s Town Meeting will not re- 
flect the usual sense of consensus as several citizens’ petitions 
are thought to be quite controversial. We look forward to 
hearing a lively discussion! 


As to what this Board would like to do in the coming 
year, we will work to increase cross board communication and 
collaboration as we move into the implementation phase of the 
Long Range Plan. 

We would also like to increase awareness of the impact of 
regional and state decisions on our singular community char- 
acter, and then engage in some serious discussion as to how 
best to respond. 

And last, but not least, we will work to continue to find ways 
to open the workings of the town for easy access and under- 
standing by all our citizens. 

However, this also requires citizens to engage, to read, to ask 
questions and become informed not only about specific issues, 
but also about how the towns works, its history and its core 
values. 


We look forward to seeing and hearing from you at Town 
Meeting at 9:30 on Saturday, March 28, 2009. 


The Board of Selectmen 
Sara A. Mattes, Chair 
Sarah Cannon Holden 
Gary A. Taylor 
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2008 at the Town Clerk’s Office 
by Susan F. Brooks 


Presidential election years are big deals for those 
of us charged with administering elections. There are 
four of them in a presidential year — the presidential pri- 
mary, the annual town election, the state primary in the 
fall, and then the big enchilada, the Presidential Election 
itself. The culminating event of that cycle, the Novem- 
ber election, tends to be a high turn-out event, adding 
both excitement and a certain degree of bedlam with an 
influx of first time and infrequent (typically only once in 
four years) voters anxious to cast their ballots. 

And the 2008 presidential cycle scored high at 
the Town Clerk’s Office in both the excitement and bed- 
lam categories. 

Our adrenaline got a jump start with the Massa- 
chusetts legislature’s decision to move the Primary up a 
month, from its usual March date to February 5 — with 
only four weeks’ notice! The cycle closed on a similar 
note, with a new provisional voting law enacted as an 
emergency measure on the Wednesday before the No- 
vember 4 election. 

We were buoyed then, and all year, however, 
with an abundance of generous help and good cheer 
from sources anticipated and not. Here are some high- 
lights from a year full of them: 

At the February Primary, working with that 
year’s Grade 5 Girl Scout Troop # 2902, as part of their 
civic leadership program, watching the girls engage in 
the problem-solving entailed in the test balloting exer- 
cise that insures the proper functioning of the voting ma- 
chines, seeing their delight in accompanying Chief 
Mooney, after posting the Warrant that formally an- 
nounces the convening of the Annual Town Meeting, 
back to the Police Station for a quick tour and a special 
badge. 

The thrill of seeing the following year’s Grade 5 
Girl Scout Troop # 2881, engaged in the same test bal- 
loting exercise (for the November election this time), 
listening, rapt, as the chairs of the town political com- 
mittees and the Town Administrator spoke about civic 
engagement; watching these girls serve, proudly and 
shyly, beside their moms/adult partners as Poll Workers 
on November 4. 

The realization that the pace required to keep up 
with 1200 voter inquiries over a four-week period is the 
equivalent of fielding one question every eight minutes! 

The reassuring if tenuous identification of half a 
dozen Lincoln-Sudbury Regional High School students 
qualified and interested in serving as Poll Workers. 
Building a relationship with the high school’s career de- 
velopment officer, creating a template for a Local Gov- 
ernment internship available to L-S seniors. 


The rare exhilaration of being in a room full of 
election workers, one of whom, after a whirlwind tour of 
federal and state election law with Michelle Tassinari, 
the Secretary of the Commonwealth’s Election Division 
Chief, responded that “If anyone told me that a 2-hour 
session on this topic could go by fast and could be enter- 
taining, I might think they were [nuts]!” 


And then the day itself. 


The gentleman on the sidelines, camera in hand, 
a Greek national who had come to record this historic 
moment, his nephew’s first time exercising democracy’s 
core value - the franchise. 

The Palestinian woman at the polls also, staying 
with Lincoln friends while obtaining her master’s de- 
gree, there because she wanted, she said, to be a witness 
to this history being made. 

And here we are today, in the midst of more his- 
tory, looking for a lot more moments like the ones above 
and looking, as always, for veteran and new partners to 
help make them happen. Let us hear from you. 


Visits to Concord Road 


By Renel Frederiksen 
Chair, Housing Commission 


I have had several opportunities to visit the 
newly established group home on Concord Road, the 
home of five young adults living with developmental 
disabilities and autism. When these young people reach 
22, they age out of the public school system and enter 
the adult world. The 22™ birthday is a line in the sand, 
but a firm one. It does not magically mean that every 
child is ready to face the world — do their own shopping, 
buy a home, get a job — but it does mean that the public 
school system is out of the picture, and the recent 
“graduates” become the responsibility of a different state 
agency, in this case, the Department of Disability Serv- 
ices. 

If you are the parent of such a child, and you and 
your child are lucky, he or she will be placed in a group 
home with other young adults with similar needs. The 
hope is they get to share a home with young people they 
already know and will be cared for by caregivers who 
love them and want them to live a full and enriching life. 

It was just such a group home that Pamela 
Gallup and I visited, shortly after young adults with au- 
tism moved in. Pam brought brownies she had baked, 
and I brought a fruit basket I had assembled. It was icy 
and snowy, but inside was bright and cheery. Matt and 
Jaryd met us at the door. Matt stands over 6 feet tall and 
has shortly cropped red hair. He looks like he could play 
hockey for the high school team. He spoke not a word, 
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but smiled grandly. He looked us up and down; clearly 
we were more interesting than the TV he had been 
watching. He was investigating us, and we appeared to 
be worthy of investigation. Jaryd, on the other hand, had 
eyes only for the grapes. His hand reached, uninvited, 
towards the basket, but a staff member intervened and 
told him he had to wait until after dinner for treats. Jaryd 
respected the request, but made sure that those grapes 
never left his sight. 

I held out my hand to shake, forgetting for the 
moment that touch is sometimes not welcome to those 
with autism. Clearly Pam and I were objects of curios- 
ity, but shaking hands was out of the question. The 
caregivers filled the void, accepting our gifts with 
thanks, and chatting amiably with us. 

On a subsequent visit, when Susan Fargo was 
invited as well, I observed the young people arriving 
home after a day of work. The flurry of activity and 
rush for available snacks was reminiscent of the days 
when I lived with teenagers. This time I got to meet 
everyone. Lily is the only girl, and therefore, gets the 
room on the third floor, with the amazing bathroom. She 
is the spitting image of Sandra Bullock, and when she 
smiles, the room lights up. 

Sheri McCann recently told me about the day 
the parents first saw the home on Concord Road where 
their children would be living. Sheri is the CEO of 
CMARC, the agency the Town chose to support in their 
efforts to purchase a house in Lincoln to be used as a 
group home. The parents were seeing for the first time 
the place their children would call home, and they were 
understandably apprehensive. Sheri described the relief 
on all faces when they saw the beautiful home with the 
marvelous porch and lovely back yard. This was a 
home, not an institution. Their children, each with a 
unique challenge combined with the uphill battles they 
have long fought, were going to be ok. They had good 
jobs to go to during the day, and a nice house and new 
family to come home to, with loving people to care for 
them. If Lily or Jaryd or Matt were my child, this is the 
kind of place I would want them to be. 


Lincoln Finance Committee 


The Lincoln Finance Committee advises and makes rec- 
ommendations to Town Meeting on the budget and other 
areas of finance. Each year, the committee's goal is to 
develop an overall budget that is fiscally prudent, that 
reflects the Town's values, and that meets the needs of 
residents. We work closely with the four main budgeting 
agencies--the Town, the Lincoln Public Library, the Lin- 
coln Public Schools and Lincoln-Sudbury Regional High 
School--and with other boards and committees, such as 
the Capital Planning Committee and the Community 
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Preservation Committee. In advance of Town Meeting, 
we seek to obtain broad public understanding and sup- 
port for the budget. 

° For FY '10, the Finance Committee is 
recommending a budget of $28,153,982. For the second 
year in a row, the budget can be funded without an 
operating override. The committee's budget guideline 
permitted 2.5% growth in operating expenses, exclusive 
of certain costs such as pensions and insurance. The FY 
'10 budget is largely a level services budget. There is 
little new spending in the operating budgets. 

° The Town has benefited from the solid financial 
position that it established before the national economic 
crisis. Lincoln has a bond rating from S & P of AAA, the 
highest available rating. The high bond rating reduces 
the Town's costs of borrowing money and reflects strong 
financial management. 

° With the proposed budget, the Finance Commit- 
tee projects that the property taxes on an average home 
(assessed value of $1.06 million) will increase by about 
$432 (3.8%). In addition, the proposed capital outlay 
exclusion for the replacement of the field house roof on 
the Lincoln Public Schools campus would increase 
property taxes by an additional $127 (1.1%). Thus, the 
total tax increase would be $559 (4.9%). Under the capi- 
tal outlay exclusion, money is raised and spent in the 
same year; there is no effect on taxes in subsequent 
years. These summary statistics are conservative and 
may overstate the impact of the FY '10 budget on many 
taxpayers. About half the increase in tax revenue will 
come from new construction. 

. Until the economy recovers, revenues from state 
aid and local receipts are unlikely to increase. To mini- 
mize the impact on residential real estate taxes, the Fi- 
nance Committee will continue to carefully scrutinize all 
spending requests that go beyond its annual budget 
guideline. 

~ For 2008-9, the members of the Lincoln Finance 
Committee were Peter Braun, Stuart Haber, Mary Hart- 
man, John L. Koenig, Laura Sander, Ellen Meyer Shorb 
and Robert Steinbrook (chair). 


The Lincoln Cultural Council 


The Lincoln Cultural Council is our local arm of 
the Massachusetts Cultural Council. The state council 
provides grant money to the towns that then award the 
money to fund community-based projects in the arts, 
humanities, and sciences. The selectmen appoint the 
members of the Council for three-year staggered terms. 
There are currently seven members of the LCC. 

In the last calendar year, the Council funded 
seven grants: a pastel workshop in the style of DaVinci, 
Colonial Day organized by the Lincoln Minutemen, a 
writing workshop at the Lincoln School, wildlife photog- 
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raphy classes and exhibition, programs at the National 
Heritage Museum in Lexington and the Children’s Dis- 
covery Museum in Acton , and a multi-media program 
celebrating the honeybee. 

Our committee met in the fall, reviewed 28 
different applications, and decided to fund twelve. 

There is great variety in this year’s upcoming 
events. The Council on Aging will present an interactive 
drama about Amelia Earhart. The Codman Farm will 
have traditional New England folk music at the Codman 
Fair in the fall and Livingston Taylor at a benefit in the 
spring. Funds will go to DeCordova Museum to support 
Arts in the Park and to the National Heritage Museum to 
help fund “An American Journey,” a program about 
immigrants told with song, dance, and stories. 

Grants to Lincoln-Sudbury support music and 
literature. We are also supporting a Music Enrichment 
program for special needs children attending the 
C.A.S.E. collaborative in the summer. 

Residents who want to participate in art will be 
able to attend a pastel workshop based on Monet’s 
Magic Garden or learn more about nature photography 
and take pictures of Native Plants, Flowers, and Mush- 
rooms. 

Finally, there will be concert at Bemis Hall titled 
“Flute and Guitar across Diverse Cultures.” 

The members of the Council welcome input 
from the community. What types of events are of interest 
to you? What types of events would you actually attend? 
The grant cycle opens in the fall with applications due in 
mid-October. Start thinking now about what project or 
program that you might like to do. Or, if you have an 
interest in serving on the Lincoln Cultural Council, con- 
tact either the selectmen or Jay Hersh. 

For more information, you can review our web- 
site at http://www.lincolntown.org/depts/cultural.htm or 
contact the Chairman of the Lincoln Cultural Council, 
Jay Hersh, at lcc@doctorbeer.com. 


LINCOLN HISTORICAL 
COMMISSION 


Question: What is the Lincoln Historical Commission? 
Answer: a Town body established under Section 8D of 
Chapter 40 of the General Laws of the Commonwealth 

having five volunteer members and two alternates who 

meet once a month 


Question: What does it do? 

Answer: the LHC has oversight over all structures in 
Town outside Lincoln’s five Historic Districts. Its 
responsibility is to be cognizant of and preserve what is 
deemed “significant” historically, culturally, socially, 
and architecturally 
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Question: What tools does the LHC have to help it meet 
its responsibility? 

Answer: two by-laws are specific to the LHC: Demoli- 
tion Delay By-law (6-month delay established in 2002, 
extended in 2007 to 12-month delay); and Neighborhood 
Conservation District By-law (established at Town 
Meeting in 2006). The Demolition Delay By-law is in- 
tended to provide an opportunity to develop preservation 
solutions for significant, preferably preserved buildings 
or structures threatened with demolition. It is also in- 
tended to encourage other alternatives to or mitigation of 
the effects of demolition. The Neighborhood Conserva- 
tion District By-law is intended to help preserve the dis- 
tinctive architectural and historical character of certain 
neighborhoods which are worthy of some level of pres- 
ervation but which may not be appropriate for considera- 
tion as historic districts. 


Question: What else is helpful to the LHC in meeting its 
responsibility? 

Answer: the LHC endeavors to maintain a program of 
inventory work to augment its own knowledge and en- 
couragement of greater Town awareness of significant 
Town structures, as well as to facilitate its deliberations 
about demolition requests. Inventorying requires profes- 
sional expertise and funding that the Commission must 
obtain from outside sources. All inventories are placed 
with the Massachusetts Historical Society and copies 
situated locally in the Library and Town Offices. This 
information will eventually, it is hoped, be available on 
the Town web site. 


Question: What other responsibilities does the LHC 
have? 

Answer: the LHC oversees Preservation Restrictions on 
two historic properties in Town, the Flint Homestead 
and the Wheeler/Marsh property 


Question: What on-going concerns does the LHC have? 
Answer: the LHC remains aware of the threat to the 
Town’s historically diverse housing from market pres- 
sures and life-style changes and their translation into 
requests for demolition permits. The LHC seeks ways to 
mitigate the impact of these requests. 


Lucretia Giese, Chair 
Kerry Glass 

Andy Ory 

Colin Smith 

Ruth Wales 
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Let me be your guide to real estate in Lincoln! 


Stacy Osur 


Coldwell Banker Residential Brokerage 
Old Town Hall 
25 Lincoln Road 


cell: 781/724-3513 


stacy. osur@nemoves.com 


cOLDWw 
BANKGR © 


RESIDENTIAL BROKERAGE 
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Town of Lincoln Historic Districts 


Lincoln Center Historic District 


Woods End Historic District 


Codman Historic District 


Cory-Brown-Hunt Historic District 
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The Lincoln Council on Aging 


The Lincoln Council on Aging is a branch of the 
Lincoln Town government with offices and facilities in 
Bemis Hall. 

The COA in its mission “strives to enrich the 
lives of Lincoln residents 60 years of age or older by 
providing ongoing activities and programs. Assistance is 
available for problem solving or finding services, so that 
senior citizens find it possible to enjoy more years of 
independent living in their homes.” 

The Council on Aging can be of significant help 
to those who are concerned about their aging parents. 
The COA is able to give referrals and assist in locating 
health aides or others to assist aging parents. Referral 
can be made to locate aides outside our local area. 

The COA has a Senior Men’s Coffee (Break- 
fast), from 8 to 10 AM, the third Thursday of each 
month. This allows one to meet other men and expand 
friendships. There is no structured agenda or topic of the 
day, merely coffee and conversation. Social interaction 
is the key. 

During the last several months the COA has held 
the Lincoln Academy at 12:15 PM on many Monday 
afternoons with programs presented by Lincoln residents 
of their live experiences. Recent and future programs 
include: Drumlin Farm History, Gropius House, Spies in 
the Skies, Anatolia Anatolia, Galapagos, Karuna School 
at Walden, and England in World War II. 

COA services include: Free rides to medical and 
other appointments; Counseling on health insurance, 
medical bills, and long term care needs; Medical equip- 
ment loans; Home delivered meals (Meals on Wheels 
from Minuteman Senior Services); Supportive day cars 
for adults who need help to continue to live independ- 
ently. 

The COA has many exercise programs tailored 
to the needs of seniors including: Water Exercise at 
Healthpoint in Waltham, Fitness and Strength Training, 
Tai Chi, Yoga, Line Dance, Bowling, Ping Pong, and 
Wii Fit. 

The COA works with Minuteman Senior Serv- 
ices, a regional agency based in Burlington, serving 16 
area towns. Minuteman receives significant funding 
from the state. It offers many free services for income 
eligible clients or on a fee basis for other clients. Serv- 
ices include: Senior Case Planning and Management, 
Memory Disorder Consultation, Money Management, 
Nursing Home Ombudsman, and other services. 

The COA has a monthly newsletter sent to all 
residents in town. Look for it and keep up to date on 
COA services of benefit to you, your parents, neighbors, 
and others. 
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Recycling Committee 


The Recycling Committee is planning a clean-up 
of the town around Earth Day but to be held on Satur- 
day, April 25 from 9:00 a.m. to noon. Bring your own 
work gloves and pick up yellow plastic bags, grabbers, 
vests, etc. at Bemis Hall where refreshments will be 
served close to noon. Children with chaperones are wel- 
come. Seen you then. Call Peggy Elliott at 781-259- 
0433, for questions. 


The Recycling Committee is also interested in 
helping the Bottle Bill move on to fruition, in the interest 
of ridding the environment of random trash along the 
roads and paths — anyone interested, please let us know. 


THE PUBLIC HEALTH NURSE STUDY 
COMMITTEE 


The Public Health Nurse Study Committee (for- 
merly named the Town Nurse Study Committee) was 
authorized by the 2008 Annual Town Meeting. The 
Committee unanimously approved a proposal to expand 
the current role of Lincoln’s public health nurse from 
state-mandated communicable disease prevention, re- 
porting, and control to include broader disease preven- 
tion, health promotion and community emergency plan- 
ning, in cooperation with other Town agencies. This 
proposal is based on Lincoln survey data, research into 
13 neighboring towns, and our experience as volunteers 
and representatives from relevant Lincoln agencies. We 
recommend contracting with a regional health services 
provider for a public health nurse dedicated to Lincoln 
for 10 to 12 hours per week. The additional annual cost 
to the Town is estimated at $20,000, or roughly $11.00 
per average Lincoln household. Given the current eco- 
nomic crisis, the FinCom and Board of Selectmen were 
unable to fund this proposal for FY10. When tax reve- 
nues improve, we hope this proposal will be reconsid- 
ered. 


Committee members: Diane Haessler, Board of 
Health, R.N., P.A.; Arthur Cotoni, Fire Chief; Rob Loud, 
Disabilities Commission; Mary Sheldon, LCOA Board, 
M.D.; Maureen Richichi, Lincoln School Health Unit, 
R.N.; Beth Ries; Phyllis Mutschler; Tricia McGean, 
R.N.; Joanna Hopkins and Peggy Schmertzler, Co- 
Chairs. 
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LINCOLN DEMOCRATIC TOWN 
COMMITTEE (LDTC) 


The LDTC is a grassroots Lincoln organization 
which articulates Democratic values, informs the public 
on major policy issues, and helps select and elect capa- 
ble and honest Democratic candidates to the state and 
national governments. 

This year the Massachusetts Democratic Party is 
working to revise its platform and invites all Democrats 
to participate in platform meetings that are being held 
around the state or to submit ideas electronically at 
massdems.org. All area meetings and instructions for 
submission are listed on the website. 

Interested residents are welcome at our open 
meetings and campaign activities, which are announced 
through email and the Lincoln Journal. All registered 
Democrats are invited to become associate members of 
the LDTC or to apply for full membership. Dues are $35 
annually. Please contact the LDTC co-chairs, Laura Ber- 
land (Lauraberland@comcast.net or 259-8149) and 
Deborah Kahn (dckpond@yahoo.com or 259-0459). 


Commuting.....Fixing The Car 
Dusting The House.....Riding The Train 
Lying on The Beach.....Jogging 


The Lincoln Review on CD 


Read by: 
Mr. Rob Todd 


Now available in the Town Library 


We have the perfect Frame for your Artwork — 


: Largest selection of wood frames 4500+Styles 

: Complete line of Nielsen metal frames : 
: Custom mats - Dry mounting - Shrink wrapping : 
' Original Art - Prints - Posters - Custom mirrors 
i Botanical and architectural engravings : 
i Kodak film developing - Photo frames & albums 
a Unbeatable prices - Quality fast service 
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All work expertly done on the premises 


478 Boston Post Road 
Weston Center 
781-647-1249 800-742-1249 
www.florentineframes.com 
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STONEGATE 
GARDENS 


| NEW ENGLAND'S MOST 
UNIQUE NURSERY 
| 


JUDSON B. REECE 
Independent Real Estate Broker 


SHOWING LOCAL LISTINGS 


Thinking about the market? 
| charge prospective homebuyers 
a nominal fee per property viewing. 
My buyer receives 
a complimentary majority share 
of my commission at the closing. 
Please call for details. 


Judson B. Reece © 
781-259-9827 / 888-722-9087 


Suh ia aL Suna cS AG a SG Sa aa aa Rac 


» MACRAE-TUNNICLIFFE 


funeral & cremation services 


a 


Large Specimen Trees & Shrubs 


Extensive Selection of Perennials 
& Annuals 


Custom Wreaths — Gift Plants 


Fresh Cut Bouquets | ) 
74 Belknap at Thoreau * Concord 


978-369-3388 * www.concordfuneral.com 


Mulch & Loam Delivery 


Planting Services Available Caring, Compassionate Service Since 1936 


Services Offered Let Us Help You With 
Traditional Pre-Need Planning 
Memorial Pre-Financing 
Cremation Veterans Information 

Personalized Tributes Social Security Information 


STONEGATE GARDENS 
339 South Great Road (Rt 117) 
Lincoln, MA 01773 
(781) 259-8884 


Directors 
Glenn D. Burlamachi * Edmund H. Tunnicliffe, IV 
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The Library Bookie 
You Might As Well Laugh 


By Jeanne Bracken 


March is “International Mirth Month” 
founded on behalf of the (yawn) Association for 
Applied and Therapeutic Humor. Leave it to scien- 
tists to make laughter sound boring. Whatever. As 
this seemingly endless winter of ice, snow, ice, 
snow, ice, snow...wears on, everybody could use a 
good laugh. (If you are already ‘not amused,’ skip 
this article. It’s okay.) 

According to Chase’s Calendar of Events 
(one of those reference books that are delightful to 
browse), March is chosen to commemorate the 
American Red Cross, Employees, Ideas, Social 
Work, Kidneys, Frozen Food, Women’s History, 
Optimism, Poison Prevention, Playing the Recorder, 
Save Your Vision, Small Presses, Spiritual Well- 
ness, Umbrellas, and it’s also National On-Hold 
Month (to “recognize everyone who has been 
placed ‘on hold’ after calling a place of business”. I 
am not making any of this up.) This is just a partial 
list of the month-long festivities; have you planned 
your parties for, say, National March Into Literacy 
Month or Music in Our Schools Month, never mind 
all the special weeks and days (National Sleep 
Awareness Week, or Namesake Day)? 

If you don’t have time or inclination to 
throw a party in honor of International Mirth 
Month, why not just grab an amusing book and 
chuckle away? The Bookie /oves humor, whether in 
print form, cartoons, audio books, television, or in- 
ternet. 

While waiting for a computer in the refer- 
ence room, check out the huge, 2-volume set of 
Gary Larsen’s “Far Side” cartoons. In the periodi- 
cals room grab an issue or two of “Mental Floss”, a 
magazine packed with interesting, quirky, and often 
funny facts. 
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Then head for the audio books room (a/k/a 
The DeNormandie Room, our luxe quiet reading 
room, with comfy leather chairs and footstools. The 
correct term is ottoman, but there are two, and 
heaven only knows what the proper plural is for 
that!) Browse around and find titles by Gerald Dur- 
rell (the zookeeper’s memories of living in Corfu 
between the World Wars are often hilarious), Dave 
Barry; comic caper “mysteries” by Janet Evanovich 
or Donald Westlake; John Berendt’s hilarious Mid- 
night in the Garden of Good and Evil. 

Of course, the library has actual printed 
books by all of those authors, as well as a lot of 
other humor. Bill Bryson’s writing is almost always 
laugh-out-loud funny, as is Redmond O’ Hanlon, 
linguist Richard Lederer, pretty much anything by 
Mark Twain, Art Buchwald, David Sedaris, Will 
Rogers; Ludwig Bemelmans’ hotel memoirs, 
and...oh, the list goes on and on. Inquire at the ref- 
erence desk for more suggestions. 

But wait! There’s more! The library has a 
growing collection of feature movies on video, 
DVD or (coming soon to a library near you) Blu- 
Ray. Classics like “Adam’s Rib” and “Duck Soup” 
through the newer “Groundhog Day” to community 
specials such as “Silly Songs and Spoofs of Lincoln 
Over the Past 50 Years” starring your neighbors. 

Let’s face it—March is often a rather grim 
month, from teasing spring days followed by bliz- 
zards, from filthy snow piles to the first spring 
flowers. You might as well laugh. 

Because after all, March is also Humorists 
are Artists Month. Just call the Bookie “Monet”. 


*** copyright 2009 by The Library Bookie, a/k/a 
reference librarian Jeanne Bracken, who figures 
there are two kinds of people in the world: weepers 
and laughers. Guess which she is. Jeanne 
Bracken, Reference Librarian, Lincoln (MA) Public 


Library 
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A distinctive Retirement Community in historic Concord. 


¢ 35 acres overlooking the Sudbury River * Spacious 1, 2 or 2 Bedroom w/Den Designs 
¢ 24-Hour Security * Fitness Center * Fine Dining 
© Social Activities ° Housekeeping Services 


¢ Maintenance-Free Lifestyle ¢ Indoor Parking 


a 


Bre 
ury Court 


For more information, call: (978) 369-5155. 
100 Newbury Court, Concord, MA 01742 


www.nedeaconess.com tf Equal Housing Opportunity 


New England Deaconess Association 
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ecological planning @& landscape design 


we design @ build communities, homes & landscapes 


that are resource-efficient, regionally appropriate 
enhance the environmental character of the land. 


| minglewood designs angela kearney | 


www. mylandscape. org 
SO8e85 72 aaa 
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BANKER 6 


NTIAL BROKERS! 


LINCOLN, Architect-designed home. Reno- 
vated kitchen. Master suite with romantic 
balcony and glorious '08 bathroom.Elegant 
stone patio & stone walls. $1,800,000 


LINCOLN, Glorious sunset views. Sunny 
home with 3 bedrooms plus office and 
greenhouse on 2-acre hillside lot. Com- 
muter routes nearby. $739,000 


Coldwell Banker 


Residential Brokerage 


LINCOLN, Custom 3-bedroom Contemp- 
orary. lst floor master suite, great room, 
sunroom, expansive mahogany deck, media 
room and oversized 2-car garage. $895,000 


LINCOLN, Cape Cod style 3 bedroom 
Ranch. First floor family room/library and 
an office with half bath for working at home, 
or guests, or an au pair. $629,540 


LINCOLN, Mid-century modern architec- 
ture. Open floor plan and expanses of glass. 
Natural setting on a cul-de-sac. Deeded 
access to Valley Pond. $799,000 


LINCOLN, Elegant spacious residence. 
Marble and granite, quality amenities high 
ceilings, Gracious appointments. In-law or 
au-pair suite on lower level. $1,800,000 


LINCOLN, Centrally located pond front 9.5 
acre setting. Glorious field views. Update 
the architect-designed contemporary or 
build anew. $1,500,000 


Denise Bienfang Sandra Bradlee 


781-259-8028 


617-840-2321 


LINCOLN, A gardener’s haven! 4 Bedroom 
Colonial. New stainless kitchen, gleaming 
hardwood floors, beautifully landscaped 
yard on a peaceful cul-de-sac. $949,000 


Penny Cotoni 
781-259-1070 


781-795-4080 


Stephanie Kornfeld 


LINCOLN, Tastefully updated 1930's Cape 
with one level living and flexible spaces. 
Hardwood floors custom built-ins, and 
beautifully landscaped yard. $685,000 


Stacy Osur 
781-724-3513 


Susan Law 
508-954-7753 


We Advertise Your Home Where 
the Buyers MWY iOnere lick at a Time. 


Coldwell Banker Residential 
| Brokerage listings are promoted 
on the following websites: 
_e NewEnglandMoves. com 
= Realtor.com 
"© Boston.com 


. , ColdwellBanker. com 


= NYTimes. com 


° Trulia.com It's more important now than ever to hire a 


_* GoogleBase.com real estate agent who understands the local 


e ColdwellBankerPreviews. com — 


. ® THT. com 
_ International Herald Tribune 


Lincoln market yet has the tools and 
resources that expose your home to the 


ibl 
ee eiate Yahoo.com SOS [ROS 


| _e FrontDoor.com 
Drawered by HGTV As the leading real estate company in 


8. Lincoln, Massachusetts, New England and 
e Zillow.com 


° WSJ.com beyond, that is why more sellers choose 


Wall Street Journal Coldwell Banker Residential Brokerage. 


NE MOVES 
Mortgage, LLC 


An Affiliate of Coldwell Banker Residential Brokerage 


| 
qi 


COLDWCLL 
<. i 4 BANKCR () 
Karen Paradies Diana Smith Lois Tetreault Elinor White Jeff Morgenstern 


350. Manager/SVP 
781-446-0747 781-259-1822  Genthenedl 781 sina i 508-383-0241 RESIDENTIAL BROKERAGE 
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Henderson Striker 


Home Staging and Landscape Solutions that help make the most of your property 


A collaborative process to maximize the sales potential of your home 


Let us help you prepare your property for sale. We work as a team in collaboration with your realtor to help focus 
the look and feel of your home's interior and landscape to appeal to the target buyer. We have a dynamic process 
where we carefully evalute your property to understand it’s potential inside and out. We work with you and your 


realtor to develop and express your home's unique personality. 


Please give us a call to discuss the possibilities... Nancy and Jim Henderson, Principals 


Office: 781-259-0455 
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INTERIOR DESIGN AND STAGING 


Staged homes can sell up to 50% faster and 
for 6 -10% more. 


Staged homes are more appealing and 
provide clear connection to a buyer's wants 
and needs. 


In close collaboration with your realtor we will 
create a powerful presentation of your home 


HOME REPAIRS 


Few homes are perfect. Small repairs help 
potential buyers focus on the appeal and 
the opportunity not the problems. 


We can provide top to bottom clean up and 
if needed, new paint, floor refinishing and 
more as well as kitchen and bath tune ups 

so all the rooms in your home look their best. 


LANDSCAPE RESTORATION 


Overgrown plantings hide the beauty of your 
home and it's setting. 


Walkways, terraces and driveways can be 
renewed to provide inviting curb appeal. 


Discover and feature focal points in your yard 
and screen out distractions. 


Email: HendersonStriker@Comcast.net 
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A SNAPSHOT OF 
HAROLD McALEER 


By Beverly Eckhardt 


Hal McAleer is not a retiree who spends his time 
resting. He is always on the go, pursuing the many in- 
terests he did not have time for when he was employed 
full-time as an electrical engineer. If you pick up any 
issue of Lincoln Journal, you will likely find a photo 
Hal took at a recent event at Bemis Hall or the Library, 
or a bucolic scene along one of Lincoln’s by-ways. I 
chatted with Hal recently about his life and times while 
he was volunteering as a receptionist for the C.O.A. 
That very day one of Hal’s photos had appeared in the 
Journal. It was a profile of Eric Smith as he described 
his shot of a bald eagle to attendees at a recent meeting 
of PhotoShare. 

Hal was born in Everett and attended elementary 
school there. He went to Boston College High School, 
an all-male parochial school of the Roman Catholic 
church. In addition to science studies, he learned Latin 
and Greek and was active in the school’s radio club. 
With this solid academic background he received a 
scholarship to M.I.T and pursued a 5-year cooperative 
study-work program in electrical engineering with an 
internship at General Radio and membership in the 
R.O.T.C, Hal met his wife while he was an intern and 
she was a librarian at General Radio. Following his 
graduation in 1953, he worked for General Radio until 
1954 when he entered the Army Signal Corps, leaving in 
1956 as a 1“ Lieutenant. 

Once out of the service, Hal rejoined General 
Radio. He lived in Cambridge and then in Sudbury, be- 
coming in 1973 a Vice President in engineering at the 
company. After a three-year stint in Santa Clara, Cali- 
fornia, he returned to Massachusetts and moved to Lin- 
coln in 1980. He retired from GenRad in 1986 and was 
a private consultant for about six years after that. 

Hal and his wife Shirley first lived in a condo in 
Lincoln Ridge and then purchased a lot in back of the 
condo where he built the house that is currently his 
home. Many of Hal’s beautiful nature photos picture 
scenes from the nearby Sudbury River and Farrar Pond. 
Hal and Shirley are the parents of two daughters and 
have two grandchildren. 
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First among Hal’s hobbies is photography. He 
became interested as a boy, then did little with it during 
his working life, but as a retiree took it up seriously 
when digital cameras hit the market. He describes him- 
self as an amateur (“not a pro like Eric Smith” ) and he 
does all his work with relatively inexpensive equipment. 
He says the secret of obtaining his eye-capturing scenes 
is to have taken lots and lots of shots until the right one 
emerged. The scope of his talent was on exhibit at the 
Bemis Hall gallery in January and February. (I am the 
happy owner of his color photo of the Sudbury River at 
sunset, taken from the deck of Gordon Winchell’s 
house.) Hal is also the unofficial photo-historian of the 
Council on Aging and the F.L.C.O.A., catching mo- 
ments from most of their important events such as the 
Top of the Town parties. He confesses to having man- 
aged the “infamous” male nudie calendar project of 2006 
which featured local mature hunks performing typical 
chores sans apparel. The somewhat controversial calen- 
dar helped to raise contributions to the C.O.A. 

Hal joined the board of the Friends of the Lin- 
coln Council on Aging six years ago on Elizabeth Snel- 
ling’s retirement. He is a member of its Finance Com- 
mittee. He volunteers once a week as 
greeter/receptionist and assists the Lincoln Academy 
group with audio-visual presentations. Hal says his love 
of Lincoln came from meeting so many people at the 
C.0.A. 

Jazz is another of Hal’s major interests. He was 
drawn to it during the Louis Armstrong era and he con- 
tinues to favor classic jazz from the 20’s and 30’s. He 
was introduced to the Lincoln Wednesday night Jazz 
presentations at the Library when Guilbert Winchell and 
Bill Poisson were directing the group. He was Ed Wil- 
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liams‘s audio-visual technician and in 2007 gave the first 
jazz video program. Currently he works with Gene Dar- 
ling and Vern Welch to create the monthly programs. 
(Darling’s article on Jazz at the Library is in the Nov.- 
Dec. 2008 “issue of The Lincoln Review.) 

Hal serves on the Farrar Pond Associates as sec- 
retary. The group monitors conditions on the conserva- 
tion land around the area and raises funds to maintain the 
property. He is also an active member of the Retired 
Men’s Association (RMA) of Wayland, Sudbury and 
Lincoln. RMA accepts retired male scientists and engi- 
neers who meet monthly to hear prominent persons from 
the region speak on a wide variety of topics. RMA also 
encourages the volunteer activities of its membership. 
Hal provides audio technical support for presentations 
along with Bob Curtiss who handles the computer/video 
equipment. 

Lincoln is fortunate to have such a personable, 
enthusiastic and indefatigable resident who is willing to 
give so much of his time to benefit the Town. 


Copyright 2009 Beverly Eckhardt 


IL CAPRICCIO 


Ristorante e Bar 


Join us in our newly renovated café 
Best restaurant West of Boston 


888 Main Street 
Waltham 


Monday — Saturday 5 to 10 p.m. 
Reservations: 781-894-2234 
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DeCordova’s New Director: 
A Fine Kois 


By Katherine Page 


One of my greatest pleasures as the Lincoln 
School Committee’s appointee to the DeCordova Board 
of Trustees has been getting to know Dennis Kois, the 
fourth director in the museum’s 59-year history, who 
started last June. Over this first year, he has drawn on a 
wealth of experience, ably demonstrating his skills as a 
creative, intelligent problem-solver during these difficult 
economic times. Among his first orders of business was 
to meet with as many town officials as possible— 
immersing himself in the town. He is now a familiar 
presence in Lincoln. He and his wife, Stacey Schmidt, a 
museum curator, have two children: Olin, age three and 
Violet, age one. 

As the School Committee trustee, I was particu- 
larly interested in Dennis’s work as the Executive Direc- 
tor of The Grace Museum in Abilene, Texas, where he 
initiated the design, construction, and renovation of the 
museum’s children’s facilities—using distance learning 
and other means to provide the only art education for the 
city’s schools. His deep commitment to the DeCordova 
as an educational resource for all ages has led to the 
creation of new courses and workshops at the Museum 
School, as well as exploring linking the museum with 
other educational institutions—our Lincoln schools in 
particular. 

Dennis Kois graduated from New York Univer- 
sity with a Masters in Museum Studies. He did his un- 
dergraduate work at the University of Wisconsin- 
Milwaukee. He has held positions at The Freer Gallery 
of Art and the Arthur M. Sackler Gallery both at the 
Smithsonian and The Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
New York City. He served as an adjunct professor in the 
graduate program at George Washington University in 
Washington, D.C. from 2002 to 2007. 

I recently asked Dennis to reflect on a few top- 
ics. 


What were your first impressions of Lincoln? 
What do you think is unique to the town and the Mu- 
seum? 

I’ve always had Lincoln fixed in my mind from 
a visit | made to DeCordova ten or more years ago. The 
transformation of the landscape as you leave the city and 
come into Lincoln just emphasizes what a magical place 
it is. It feels to me like a quintessentially New England 
locale. 

I’ve thoroughly enjoyed meeting many of the 
people in Lincoln. There is an incredible diversity of 
fascinating people in this community, and I never seem 
to be able to turn up at a school meeting or a talk without 
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being introduced to someone with an absolutely amazing 
background or story. 

There aren’t many museums that have a national 
or even international reputation that are nestled as we are 
within such a quiet and cohesive community. 


Come June Ist, you will have completed your 
first year as Director and it's safe to say that it has been 
an eventful one. Would you comment on some of the 
challenges, particularly the economic ones, the museum 
is facing and how you are strategizing to meet them? 

Certainly the landscape of fundraising for all 
causes—whether art, social justice, or community build- 
ing—has been impacted by what we’ve all seen in the 
economy. Everyone has been impacted, and DeCordova 
is no exception. We are being quite rigorous about mak- 
ing choices to ensure we are focused on our core mission 
and that even as we adjust to conditions we continue to 
move in new directions that are important for our future. 
This kind of environment makes those choices starker, 
but in many ways, that can help focus priorities. And in 
these tough times, you have to love those who continue 
to step up, whether large or small... I’m so grateful to 
see so many people continue to support us, as members, 
donors, students, and as staff. 


As a follow-up, a big question, but briefly—what 
are your short-term and long-term goals for the mu- 
seum? 

In the short term, to weather the storm that we’re 
all facing now, but do it while still advancing our mis- 
sion and moving the museum towards a brighter future. 
We have a lot of goals for the long term. A few of the 
most important in my mind are that we’ve set a goal for 
ourselves of making DeCordova one of the best sculp- 
ture parks in the country within a decade, and we are 
also committed to bringing our audience along with us 
even as we show more challenging art. We’re working 
hard to find new ways to engage and allow everyone— 
from art insider to first time museum visitor—to enjoy 
and find something interesting in what we show here. 


Could you describe what excites you about some 
of the current and upcoming shows? 

DeCordova will be hosting shows that truly 
place us on a national stage. We have a very interesting 
mix up now—from video art to incredible painting. This 
summer we’ ll have “The Old, Weird America,” which 
looks at American history and folk culture as expressed 
in really cutting-edge contemporary art. How perfect for 
a museum so close to the birthplace of American history 
and identity! DeCordova will be the only museum on the 
East Coast to host this show, which was just named the 
best show of the year by the International Association of 
Art Critics. 
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Why did you choose the field of Museum Stud- 
ies? Was there another career that you considered? 

My graduate work in Museum Studies was 
driven by an interest in the theory and history of muse- 
ums in this country—which are tied intimately to two 
histories that couldn’t be more different, that of World’s 
Fairs and public spectacles, and the very American 
thread of bootstrap Puritanism that held that the rich 
should attempt to better the masses by exposing them to 
the treasures of history. 

I actually started my career as a designer for 
museums—designing books and graphics, and 
eventually moving on to design the exhibitions, building 
renovations, websites, lighting, and the like. 


Have you been interested in art, particularly 
contemporary art, all your life? Where did you grow up 
and did you visit museums with your family? 

I came to art a bit later in life—I originally 
wanted to do design work for science and natural history 
museums, not art museums. But early on I got a job at 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, and that was that. 

I grew up in Wisconsin, in a family that rarely 
visited museums, and certainly not art museums that I 
can recall. But I did go as a student, on field trips, and 
that is where I developed my fascination with museums. 


How has your young family been enjoying the 
Boston area? 

We’ ve been exploring the area, getting to know 
the city. My son, who is three, loves the Boston Chil- 
dren’s Museum and the Museum of Science. We’ve be- 
come members of both recently. 

Briefly describe how you envision DeCordova’s 
relationship to the community and vice versa? 

This Museum is an integral part of the commu- 
nity, and we want to be good neighbors and good am- 
bassadors for Lincoln. In the summers in particular you 
will find tourists from around the world exploring 
DeCordova, hear multiple languages being spoken. 


I think it important we participate in the life of 
Lincoln, and do all we can to support the Town. I love 
that Town residents get free admission; all museums 
should offer that for their local community. At the same 
time, our mission is to serve as broad an audience as 
possible, and we’re a non-profit in a world of scarce re- 
sources. I hope the Town will support the Museum in 
turn, as a valuable part of what makes Lincoln special. 


The DeCordova Museum and Sculpture Park is 
open Tuesday through Sunday, 10AM to SPM and on 
selected Monday holidays. The park is open year round 
during daylight hours. The Café @ DeCordova —now 
with food provided by Via Lago in Lexington—is open 
Tuesday from noon to 3 PM and Wednesday through 
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Sunday from 11 AM to 4 PM. Visit the website: 
www.decordova.org for listings of tours, events, and 
special family activities, or call 781-259-8355 for more 
information. The Museum School information is on the 
web site with many new, exciting summer programs for 
all ages (and don’t forget DeCordova has a breathtaking 
venue for a special event from a wedding to other cele- 
bratory parties). While Lincoln residents are admitted 
free, their guests may make use of passes borrowed from 
the Lincoln Public Library. 


Pictures courtesy of DeCordova’s Museum and 
Sculpture Park 
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i. Adjustable. Fixed. Jumbo. 


No matter which mortgage you choose, 


- our commitment to you stays fixed. 


Welcome back to banking. 


Cambridge Crust Company 


PERSONAL BANKING | BUSINESS BANKING | TRUST & INVESTMENT MANAGEMENT 


Cambridge Trust Company offers you a range of mortgage options, competitive rates, and flexible 
repayment terms—as well as service for the life of your loan. With se many choices, youre bound to 
have questions. Well work closely with you to find the right mortgage, and make sure the process goes 
smoothly from application to closing. To see how Cambridge Trust can help you, call Colt Navins 


at 781-259-4890, stop by our Lincoln branch, or visit us online at www.cambridgetrust. com. 


Lincoln Branch 


152 Lincoln Road 
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April 8, 2009, “Jabbo Smith, 
Forgotten Trumpeter” By Bob Fuller 


Bob Fuller has a large collection of the music from Jabbo 
Smith, which he will share with us in his program about the 
little known jazz artist. 

Jabbo Smith was born in 1908. At age 6 he was 
placed in the Jenkins Orphanage in the Charleston, South 
Carolina where he learned to play the trumpet and to read mu- 
sic. The orphanage raised money by sending bands to play on 
street corners and pass the hat. The best bands were then sent 
to more distant locations, even as far as New York City, to 
play on the streets and to give concerts. He left the orphanage 
at age sixteen and supported himself playing the trumpet. In 
1929, Brunswick asked him to make some small group record- 
ings to compete with the popular Hot Five and the Hot Seven 
Louis Armstrong recordings on Okeh. Nineteen tunes were 
recorded and released under the name, all written by Jabbo. 
Although his playing was admired by musicians, these record- 
ings were not commercially successful. 

This program features all nineteen of the above 
recordings as well as some prior recordings, and two he made 
when he came out of retirement in 1968. 


IB 


POISON IVY 
ERADICATION 


Service 


Serving Lincoln and the Metro West 
2, Since 1992 


(978) 456-8875 
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May 13, 2009, “Great Stuff’ 
by Ed Williams 


This year, Ed is devoting his entire program to the 
music of the late Dave McKenna, the beloved jazz pianist, 
whom nearly every CJALL member has seen in person and 
whose albums are a part of our jazz collections. 

Dave McKenna liked to call himself a saloon piano 
player. — WOW — Some of those saloons were pretty fancy! 
Critic Whitney Ballet of the New Yorker wrote that “a great 
many jazz musicians of the middle generation consider him 
the best piano player alive.” Dave played for a number of 
years in the Merry-Go-Round Room at the Copley Plaza Hotel 
in Boston, Monday through Friday nights, so he lived in the 
hotel during the week. Being an ardent Red Sox fan he was 
able to get to the daytime home games. He had a small tran- 
sistor radio at his piano so he could listen to the night games 
while he performed. He wrote a tune for his favorite, Ted 
Williams, called the Splendid Splinter. 

As a regular part of his gigs, Dave would play a med- 

ley of tunes which had a common thread in their titles. Some 
of these were, “Everything I have is Yours’/“You’re My 
Everything”/“Everything Happens To Me”. “New York New 
York” “Chicago’’/“I left my Heart in San Francisco” 
“Do you know what it means to miss New Orleans” /“I 
thought about you’/“Thinking of you’/“The very thought of 
you” “Cant we be friends”/“Just Friends’/“This is the end of a 
beautiful friendship” “Baby Wont You Please Come 
Home’/’’Baby Face’”/’Melancholy Baby’”/’Baby Isn’t I Good 
to You”/”Oh, Baby I Found a New Baby.” A service in cele- 
bration of his life was held in Woonsocket RI on Sunday De- 
cember 7, 2008. Approximately 800 people attended. 
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Will go back to “Relaxin’ at the Touro” 


If you don’t come to 
Classic Jazz at Lincoln Library 


2008-2009 Presentation Schedule. 
Presentations are at the Lincoln Library at 7:30 PM 


October 8, 2008 David Whitney “Big Band Forgotten Hero’s (pt.3)” 
November 12, 2008 Gene Darling “In Memoriam, Oscar Peterson” 
December 10,2008 Peter Gerler “Early Rags, Jug Bands, and Blues 
January 14, 2009 Vern Welch “Texas Trombone of Jack Teagarden” 
February 11,2009 Harold McAleer “Jazz Around The World” 

March 11, 2009 Norm Nichols “This Ils Great Music” 

April 8, 2009 Bob Fuller “ Jabbo Smith — Forgotten Trumpeter” 
May 13, 2009 Ed Williams “Great Stuff” 

CJALL End of Season Live Performance 

Artist : The Seacoast Stompers 

Where: Bemis Hall - Bedford Road, Lincoln 


When: 7:30 PM — Public is Welcome!!! 
For more information about CJALL contact the Lincoln Library at 781-259-8465 


7H 


Tell them that you want to be “Relaxin’ ”. 


May 19, 2009 
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Classic brick front Colonial offers 10 
generous scale rooms on almost 3 acres 
abutting conservation land. $1,179,000 


Spacious Guest House, pool with 
cabana and tennis court on 4 gorgeous, 
pond front acres. $2,290,000 


7 Pe saat 2 


¥ ine 


5 Bedroom Contemporary on 1.5 acres 
with deeded rights to Valley Pond. 
$739,000 


Contem porary Victorian Farmhouse 
with open floorplan is available for sale 
or rent: $1,370,000/$4,300. 


Lexington: Spacious expanded 5 bed- 
room Cape with 3 room suite over 
3-car garage. $875,000 


5 


au pair suite on 4 plus acres $948,000 


Lovely 3 bedroom Dutch Colonial set 
on 3+ idyllic acres. $895,000 


Superb | story, 2 bedroom condo has 
many updates and amenities. $419,000 


features. $1,099,000 


Spacious |2 Room Contemporary with 


£ ect) 


Striking 4 Bedroom Contemporary is 
sun-splashed and offers luxury custom 


Grand & Green! Newly constructed 4 
Bedroom energy efficient home with 
first floor master suite. $1,375,000 


Opportunity to restore Contemporary 
or rebuild 8 plus acres $1,595,000 


* Elegant 13 room Colonial custom built 
with rich details in one of Lincoln’s fin- 
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“Something Special * 


THE MALL AT LINCOLAI STATION 
LINICOLAL ROAD - LINCOLAI- MIA 


781-259-o5u4uu 


Come to the Spring Garden Club 
Show in Lincoln 


Artists in Bloom will be presented by the Lincoln Gar- 
den Club at the Pierce House on Sunday, April 5" from 
2:00-5:00 p.m. Twenty-six works of art, including 
quilts, paintings, and photos will be accompanied by 
floral arrangements. At 3:30 Garden Club member 
Nancy Henderson will demonstrate how to design an 
arrangement to go with a piece of art. 


This Garden Club anticipates proceeds from the show 
will help fund community projects. For more informa- 
tion about this welcome spring show, please call Agnes 
Wiggen, 781-259-0489. Tickets are available by mail or 
at the door. 


Spring Rain 


Organic Skincare Spa 


We are your Ultimate One 
Stop Skincare. 


Clarifying Facials, AHA Fruit Pulp and 
Cellulite Elimination Treatments. 


475 Winter Street | Waltham, MA 
781.895.0010 | www.SpringRainSpa.com 
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MY YEAR WITH WALDEN 


By Amy Fripp 


To me, Walden Pond is a place of beauty and refuge 
that has its own rich and silent language. Walden speaks to 
photographers, naturalists, painters, and hikers in their lan- 
guages; I’m a swimmer, and Walden speaks to me in mine. 

Along with a few dirt beaches; nestled within the 
Walden Pond’s steep embankments are tree branch protected, 
narrow stone steps leading to the waters edge. No expensive 
condos or tacky McMansions with their three car garages, 
manicured lawns and chlorinated pools surround Walden. 
Instead it is haunted by tree frogs, grackles, bull frogs, king- 
fishers, assorted types of turtles, great blue herons, spring 
peepers, scarlet tanagers, chipmunks, peregrine falcons, red- 
tailed hawks, buffleheads and loons. All within the lush, var- 
ied greens of white pines, red oaks, hemlocks, birches, swamp 
maples and black cherries or sitting safely on the water. 

But in summer Walden is pandemonium; crying ba- 
bies with dirty diapers, errant beach balls bouncing off tanning 
backs, towels trampled by careless feet, radios blaring, phones 
singing and chirping. The only escape from this madness is to 


swim far and fast. So in the summer, I swim all over the pond. 


Others enjoy swimming in the partial shade of the scalloped 
coves, some swim right up the middle and for those spooked 
by its depth and darkness, they hug the shore. You never 
know what you might experience on a lengthy summer swim 
in Walden; gazing at a red-tailed hawk drifting on wind cur- 
rents as you back stroke along; a collision with a snapper with 
a head the size of your fist; flirtations with fish while taking a 
rest. For me, after a trying day, while swimming over Wal- 
den’s darkest depths, I can feel all the day’s cares and con- 
cerns melting off me and plummeting straight down that hun- 
dred feet to its bottom, never to resurface. 

Come fall, with that bright, crisp, deep blue sky with 
nary a cloud to be seen, the crowds at Walden slowly thin out. 
The air is cooler but the water temperature drops slowly so it 
remains comfortable to swim until mid October. It is the 
most delicious time to swim; the view from the middle of the 
pond is stunning as the leaves change from their verdant 
summer greens to their autumnal brights. A full moon, night, 
swim in September, though illegal, is a delicious delight. The 
moon smiles down at me as it lights up the pond in its soft, 
surreal light. I float on my back staring up at the stars and 
moon; breathing in that eerie nighttime stillness while reveling 
in the feel of the cool, velvety water against my naked body. 
Sometimes I feel transported back in time. Dreamy. As fall 
progresses, my neoprene cold water swim gear slowing starts 
to creep onto my body. By my last swim of the season, which 
has been as late as December fourth, I’m covered with neo- 
prene from head to toe. 

When winter turns truly serious, and the paths around 
Walden disappear under piles of snow and its waters turn into 
a thick blanket of ice, I take part in winter pleasures closer to 
home. Come spring, early spring, I wander back to Walden’s 
shores to check the condition of the ice. There are those few 
brave souls who hit the water as soon as an opening in the ice 
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appears, but my doctor and my heart force me to be more care- 
ful. I have set my first day for a swim to be when all the ice 
has melted, hopefully before the end of March. I have not al- 
ways been so brave. I had to go a little crazy and learn to be 
brave. 

A few years back when I was out of work, I would 
walk the perimeter of Walden everyday to prevent myself 
from sinking into a deeper depression. It was early spring and 
whenever the sun was out, I noticed a collection of people on 
Red Cross Beach, struggling into wetsuits and charging into 
the frigid water. An avid swimmer myself, I was very envious 
and longed to be one of them. As I passed them on my jour- 
ney around Walden I would sometimes stop and chat with 
them. I started taking my walk earlier so I could be there 
when they showed up and eventually I became their support 
team. This involved helping them into their gear, spotting 
them as they swam, helping them out of their gear, pouring 
tea to aid in warming up, and if need be, making sure they 
made it safely to their cars, for hypothermia can make people 
do the strangest things. After three weeks, I had to bust out of 
the support staff role, so I purchased my own cold water swim 
gear. I was on my way to being where I truly belonged; in the 
water on an icy swim. So in mid-April I took my first cold 
water swim. Over my bathing suit, I struggled into a neo- 
prene wetsuit, a bathing cap, neoprene hood, swim goggles, 
neoprene booties, Vaseline on my neck and face and lastly and 
most difficult to get into, those long tight neoprene gloves. I 
took the step by step method of entering into the water. It was 
painful, but my team supported me as I had them and eventu- 
ally I submerged. The water was ice cream headache cold but 
it was crystal clear and once swimming, exhilarating. Best of 
all, we had the pond to ourselves except for the fishermen 
bundled up on the shore and the occasional brave kayaker. 

So, now I am regular cold water swimmer. When 
the water is colder, Walden warns me to hug the shore. So 
while swimming in the early spring, soaking up those vibrant 
shades of psychedelic spring green while inhaling sweet scents 
of early flowering shrubs, my senses are excited even more 
Afterwards, while I scramble out of my cold, wet, gear and 
gulp down a steamy cups of hot ginger tea to warm up my 
insides; I bask in those soothing and ever strengthening rays of 
the spring sun while wrapping myself up in warm woolens and 
fleece. As the waters slowly warm, I swim farther and farther 
from shore and piece by piece peel off the neoprene. By the 
end of May, I’m swimming deep without neoprene, knowing 
that the crowds and madness of summer are soon to follow, 
and another year has passed. 


Copyright 2008 Amy Fripp 
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A Springtime Transformation 


By Judith Canty Graves 


One of the most impressive places to ob- 
serve the transformation from winter to spring is at 
Mount Misery in Lincoln, MA. Comprised of 227 
acres, Mount Misery is a conservation area with a 
range of terrain that includes agricultural fields, 
ponds, forests, and wetlands bordering the Sudbury 
River. 

Native Americans hunted here and early set- 
tlers farmed the land. The Billings family, the first 
recorded owner of this land, operated sawmills here 
in the 1700s. Henry David Thoreau walked here 
many times and wrote about Mount Misery in some 
of his journals. Although not as well known as 
Walden Pond, it is just as beautiful, with more soli- 
tude and fewer visitors. 

Thoreau says it best when he writes "A lake 
is the landscape's most beautiful and expressive fea- 
ture. It is earth's eye, looking into which the be- 
holder measures the depth of his own nature" (Wal- 
den). Thoreau felt that water reflected heaven and 
our spiritual dimensions. 

There are two ponds at Mount Misery that 
constantly change with the seasons. During periods 
of drought the water level drops dramatically. In the 
spring, the water level rises due to the melting snow 
and ice. At other times the surface of the ponds is 
covered with algae. In my walks I return to the 
same location again and again at various times of 
day and during each season. Each time, the land- 
scape is different. 

As spring approaches, the days lengthen, the 
sun is stronger, and the ice in the ponds begins to 
soften. Usually the ice is thick and heavy with snow 
during January and February. Leaves are frozen in 
place, air bubbles are trapped, and the ice has a firm 
hold on the ponds. It feels like this impenetrable, 
solid white layer will last forever. 

By March, however, the winds pick up and 
the ice starts to thin. Thoreau wrote in his Journal 
on March 9, 1852 "When the frost comes out of the 
ground there is a corresponding thawing of man. 
The earth is now half bare. These March winds, 
which make the woods roar and fill the world with 
life and bustle, appear to wake up the trees ... I have 
no doubt that they serve some such use, as well as 
to hasten the evaporation of snow and water." 
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As March progresses and early spring ar- 
rives, there is a subtle shift in the landscape, with 
more sunlight, longer shadows at the end of the day, 
and slowly rising temperatures. One March I was 
thrilled to see the ice dissolve, day by day, as it be- 
came weaker and thinner. I photographed the feath- 
ery bands of frost, so thin and so delicate, resting on 
a small portion of the pond. The ice, yielding to the 
warmer temperatures and the sun, simply disap- 
peared. By late March, with the ponds free of ice, 
the water shimmered again with reflections of the 
trees and sky. 

From Thoreau's Journal, March 14, 1860: 
"Ice dissolved is the next moment as perfect water 
as if it had been melted a million years. To see that 
which was lately so hard and immovable now so 
soft and impressible. What if our moods could dis- 
solve thus completely? It is like a flush of life on a 
cheek that was dead." 

Thoreau knew that even though some early 
spring days are pleasant, that blustery, raw days 
may happen a month later. He wrote on March 10, 
1859 that the combination of mild days with colder, 
icy days is "the charm of these days. It is the sum- 
mer beginning to show itself, like an old friend, in 
the midst of winter. You have the air and sun of 
summer over snow and ice... " 

While the ice was melting, Thoreau antici- 
pated the arrival of spring, which he recorded on 
March 10, 1853: "Something analogous to the thaw- 
ing of the ice seems to have taken place in the air. 
At the end of winter there is a season in which we 
are daily expecting spring, and finally, a day when 
IU arniyes ee 

During April, buds on the trees prepare to 
blossom, waiting for the right temperatures. In early 
May, the new leaves unfurl. The landscape changes 
from brown to green almost overnight. It is a star- 
tling and rapid transformation. Thousands of tiny 
buds unfold and the woods are filled with fresh, vi- 
brant green. 

In his essay "May Days," Thoreau writes "I 
am surprised by the tender yellowish green of the 
aspen leaves, just expanded suddenly, even like a 
fire, seen in the sun against the dark brown twigs of 
the wood, though these leaflets are yet but thinly 
dispersed. It is very enlivening. " 

The new green color, which is much lighter 
than the evergreen of the pines and hemlocks, only 
lasts for about two weeks. During this time, moun- 
tain laurels bloom in the woods against a green 
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backdrop. After that the leaves become larger and 
darker as they expand into maturity, evolving into 
different shades of green from a yellow-green to a 
deep emerald. 

In "May Days," Thoreau describes the dif- 
ferent shades of green. He writes that the bright blue 
of the sky contrasts with the "fresh yellow-green of 
the meadow" and with a "darker or greener green" 
of the early river grass. He adds "I was struck by the 
amount and variety of color after so much brown." 

The transformation of Mount Misery from 
winter to spring is complete by May when the land- 
scape comes alive with brilliant green, filling the 
world with color and enlivening our senses. 


@Judith Canty Graves 2009, All Rights 

Judith Canty Graves is a landscape photographer 
who lives in Wayland, MA. A graduate of Simmons 
College and Ohio University, she is especially in- 
terested in the Journals of Henry David Thoreau 
with his descriptions of landscapes and nature in the 
Concord area. 
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Mount Misery 
A Springtime Transformation (continued) 
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ONLY 17 SUITES AND 23 COTTAGES STILL AVAILABLE! 


Now OVER 70% SOLD OUT! 


To Learn More Choose One of the Following Information Sessions 


Beer oar a All Information Sessions will be held at 
; et CARY MEMORIAL LIBRARY 
MONDAY, APRIL 27 1874 Massachusetts Ave. * Lexington, MA 


1:30PM—2:30 PM 


THURSDAY, APRIL 30 
10:00AM—11:00AM 


SEATING IS LIMITED SO RSVP EARLY! 
RSVP to The Groves in Lincoln 
781-259-0800 
Come see why 160 people 
have signed up for 
The Groves! 


ee ikes. SNEAK PEEK? 


come for guided tours and refreshements 


The Site is located at 19 


Cambridge Turnpike, & Lh n ad ra mM ee 3 
Lincoln, MA. J 
Please call The Groves at i = Fe 
781-259-0800 for i él Mn gy 
. 57 


directions. 
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OGILVIE’S 


It's not just our Quality Products, it’s our 
Commitment To The Community and our 
“May We Help You” greeting that makes 
our customers feel they have found the 
RIGHT PLACE. 


We carry emergency supplies - candles - flashlights - batteries - sump pumps and 
lanterns - garden supplies - Benjamin Moore paint - bird food - hay and grain - 
nails to solid brass decorative hardware - paint, paint, and more paint from 
California products. 


Heating fuel - budget payment - service contracts - 24 hr. service. 
Daily deliverys Call 781- 894-1265 


Ogilvie’s Lumber ¢ Hardware 781- 894-1265 


Heating Oil M-F 7:30 - 5:00 B.L. Ogilvie & Sons Inc. 
g Sat 7:30 - 4:00 39 Warren Ave. Weston 


CONCORD OIL COMPANY 


H. B. Knowles Co. - Lincoln 
Maynard & Acton Oil Co. 
Nashoba Oil Co. 
West Oil Co. 
Weston Oil Co. 


The Local Area Energy Company 
24 Hour Service 


978-369-3333 781-259-9000 781-259-8292 


147 Lowell Road Concord 
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Lincoln Tree 
& Landscape 


25 Years of Professional. Landscape Construction 


Professionally Trained Staff of Employees 


- Certified Arborists ~ Landscape Architects 
- Certified Horticulturalists - Sanitary Engineers 
- Title V Septic Installers - Licensed Carpenters 
Tree Services Excavation 

_~ Expert Climbing - Septic Systems 

_ ~ Structural & Aesthetic - Utility Relocation 

Pruning - Drainage Systems 

- Difficult Tree Removal - Oil Tank Removal 
- 24 hr Emergency Service 


Property Maintenance Landscaping 


- Fertilizing Programs - Landscape Design 
-Tree & Shrub Pruning _—~ Perennial Gardens 

- Edging & Bed Maintenance - Planting 

- Spring & Fall Clean Ups —_—- Lawn Installation 
-Lawn & Field Mowing _- Irrigation Systems 
-Snow Plowing & Sanding - Poison Ivy Eradication 
- Street Sweeping 


Brick and Natural Stone Masonry 


- Custom Designed Stone Walls, Patios, Terraces 
& Walks w/ Bluestone, Fieldstone, Cobblestone, 
Brick & Granite 


(781) 259-8020 (978) 263-1967 
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391 Boston Post Road 
Weston, Massachusetts 02493 


FOR READERS YOUNG 
AND OLD 


781-647-0043 


ONELAN'S 


mam SUPERMARKETS Seem 


Please Pardon us While We Bring 
You a New and Improved Donelan’s 
Come See the Opening of Phase I 
On April 3" and Get a Sample 
Of What is to Come 


Thank you for Shopping Donelans ! 


Lincoln Station, Lincoln 
Open Mon. through Fri. 8 am - 9 pm 
Sat. 8 am - 8 pm, Sun. 8 am - 8 pm 


Also Littleton, Acton, Groton, 
Pepperell and Wayland 
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THE | PRSRT STD 


LINCOLN REVIEW US eres 
LA ean Permit No. 37 
LINCOLN, MA 01773 . 


Lincoln, MA 


Rob & GwynLoud 2010/01 
64 Conant Road _ 
Lincoln 3, MA 01773 


Mobil Service Station 
Rubbish Removal and Recycling 
Charter Buses 


NorthPoint 


PRINTING SERVICES 


Pride © Vision ¢ Excellence 


781.895.1900 


Gift Certificates Available 
167 Lincoln Road, Lincoln, Ma. 
259-8034 


Celebrating 100 Years of Service to the Community 


April 1 through 30, 2009 
Reception April 4'", 4-65m 


FLOAT 


New! Kids’ Art at Clark 
Wednesday, April 8th 1:30-3pm 
Art workshop designed to inspire the 
imaginations of children ages 8-13. 
Call or visit our website for more info. 


Clark Gallery 


145 Lincoln Road, Lincoln, MA 01773 
www.clarkgallery.com (781) 259-8303 


Mondays - Friday 7:00-4:00 | 
Saturday 8:00-3:00 | 
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Study No. 1 — Eleanor Mahoney 


Copyright 2009 Eleanor Mahoney 


BRANSFIELD 


Tree Company LLC 


Complete services for ‘Trees, Shrubs, and Lawn 


Offering fully Organic Landscape Programs 


781-237-2446 


www.bransfieldtree.com 


F ully Insured, Massachusetts Certified Arborists 


Local References available 
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Dear Readers, 


In going around Lincoln, we are often asked "How is the Review doing?" The answer is just fine -- in 
some ways. Our ads are up - one advertiser quit yesterday - but that is a rarity. Our writers are getting better and 
better. We seem to fluctuate between news and literary pieces. This time we are about half and half but do not have 
any poetry. More people are helping with the editing and we now have an index of articles starting with copy #1 So 
what are our problems? Just one big one. We need all our subscribers to renew. You are the most important part 
of the magazine. In the last six weeks 42 people have renewed but we are hoping for 50 more. Check your label for 
expiration date and if you are guilty, send us a check. 


Check the index below and you will be able to read about a wasp, find out about art in Lincoln, what's go- 
ing on at the Water Department (maybe they will give tours), and a World War II memoir from Enid Winchell. Our 
writers appreciate feedback so send us letters or better yet talk with the writers as you go about town. 


We wish you a Happy Summer and we'll be back in July right after the Fourth. See you at the parade. 


Betty and Jeanne 


Cover artist Eleanor Mahoney - Biosketch on page 17 
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THE 
LINCOLN REVIEW, INC. 


P. O. Box 6245 
Lincoln Center, Mass. 01773-6245 


Editors and Publishers 
Elizabeth Smith 781-259-9142 
Jeanne Bracken, Assoc. Editor 


Subscriptions 
Elizabeth Smith 


Business 
Dean Smith 


Advertising 


Graphics and Art 
Harold D. Smith 
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Suze Craig 
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Senior Associates 
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For next issue 
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Subscription rate for one year (six issues) $15.00 


Address all subscription 
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The Lincoln Review, Subscription Mgr. 
P.O.Box 6245 

Lincoln Center, Ma.01773-6245 


The Lincoln Review, a bimonthly magazine, welcomes arti- 
cles, stories and poems from the community. It is dedicated to 
publishing material of interest to the people of Lincoln. We 
strive for diversity of content and like to publish the news be- 
hind the news. We do not refuse individual opinions by inter- 
ested people, whether or not The Lincoln Review agrees. 

Upon the request of the author, we may be willing to publish 
material unsigned. Articles are copyrighted in the authors' 
names. Photographs and art work may also be submitted. 
Submissions should be sent e-mail in final form to 
ehsmith!@yahoo.com. The submission may also be mailed to 
The Lincoln Review, Box 6245, Lincoln, MA 01773. 
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SHELL 


SERVICE 
CENTER 


State Inspection 
Brakes & Alignments 
Maintenance & Repairs 
Road Service and Towing 


781-899-6696 


Mike Gordon - Owner 


290 North Avenue 
Weston, MA 02493 
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Lincoln Water Department 
By Penny Billings 
The Structure of the Water Department 


Run under state law as an “enterprise fund” the 
Water Department is self-sustaining. Unlike all the 
other departments in Lincoln, our town taxes do not pay 
at all for its operation. The water bills pay for employee 
salaries, health benefits, vehicles, engineering consult- 
ants, legal fees, and running the filtration plant on Sandy 
Pond Road, among other things. 

Three elected Water Commissioners set the 
overall Water Department policies for the town: Andy 
Hall, Andy Cole & Penny Billings. Reporting to the 
Commissioners is a new Superintendent, Gregory 
Woods, who started work in Lincoln on March 16" after 
working several years for the Littleton Water Depart- 
ment. Greg oversees all water filtration and distribution 
in town, and replaced Pat Allen, who retired after 36 
years as Lincoln’s Water Superintendent. 

There are currently four additional Water De- 
partment staff employees. Two distribution (field) em- 
ployees do routine maintenance, repairs, make home 
visits, and read the meters. Two filtration plant opera- 
tors run the plant hardware and computer system, organ- 
ize all the data, report to the state Department of Envi- 
ronmental Protection in writing monthly, measure the 
quality of the water and its usage, and organize informa- 
tion for the water bills. 


Recent Warrant Article 


A warrant article at the most recent Town Meet- 
ing asked approval from the town to transfer $140,000 
from the water department’s surplus account to pay for 
upgrading the plant filters and critical computer system. 

The Water Department pays cash rather than us- 
ing bonds to finance capital projects, to save Lincoln 
residents hefty interest payments on long-term loans. 


MA Department of Environmental Protection Re- 
quirements 


In five years Lincoln and all other Massachusetts 
towns will be required by the state to lower the average 
usage of water per person per day from the current ap- 
proximately 80 gallons of water to 65 gallons of water. 
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Virtually no town in the state has met this goal 
yet. However, if any town does not lower its use of wa- 
ter to 65 gallons per person per day, that town will have 
a yet-to-be-determined financial penalty imposed and 
could end up under an expensive consent decree with the 
State. 


Water Rates and Conservation Practices 


If we reduce water consumption as required and 
in accordance with our policy, then additional funds will 
be needed to pay for our water filtration and distribution 
system in town. The Commissioners plan to increase the 
graduated rates for water bills which, unlike other local 
towns’ water rates, have not been raised in many years. 
The amount of that increase has not yet been determined, 
as we are studying the appropriate methodology for es- 
tablishing it. 

We have a three-tier rate system which attempts 
to financially penalize the big water users in town by 
charging them more money per gallon. The vast major- 
ity fall into the lowest and cheapest rate category. The 
Commissioners’ policy is to discourage unnecessary wa- 
ter usage and over-usage, such as water used for in- 
ground sprinkler systems. 


Lincoln’s Sources of Water 


We have two current water sources in Lincoln: 
Flint’s (formerly Sandy) Pond and the town well on 
Tower Road. Flint’s Pond has a natural granite basin or 
bottom with a natural spring. In drought times, it loses 
very little water. This water is filtered through the plant 
because it is surface water. 

The water tank on Bedford Road contains town 
well water, and is not filtered because it comes from an 
underground source. 

Water from a third potential source, Farar Pond, 
is of poor quality, is not drinkable because it is not fil- 
tered, and is not currently on line or used by the Water 
Department. It is there for an emergency situation only. 

We in town are fortunate in that the quality of 
Lincoln’s drinking water is among the best, if not the 
best, in the Commonwealth. 
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160 Lincoln Road 
Lincoln, Massachusetts 01773 


Your one stop for full service hair care - 781.259.9177 


Let me be your guide to real estate in Lincoln! 


Stacy Osur 


Coldwell Banker Residential Brokerage 
Old Town Hall 
25 Lincoln Road 


HERBERT & ALLEN 


Mark Allen 


Custom Real Estate Services 
Herbertandallen@gmail.com 


cell: 781/724-3513 


stacy.osur@nemoves.com 
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BANKER 


RESIDENTIAL BROKERAGE 
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Energizing 
By Jane Cooper 
Green? Who me? You have to be kidding. 


There is a stir in the air to save money on gaso- 
line and to enjoy friends by carpooling. Also, to con- 
serve water to reduce the average Lincoln resident’s use 
of H20 from 80 gallons 
per day to 65 gallons daily. Actually, that sounds like a 
lot of water per person daily. Why 65 gallons? The state 
has mandated that towns in Massachusetts must reduce 
within five years 
the consumption of water per person per day to 65 gal- 
lons or the towns may be penalized. That’s a monetary 
incentive to rethink how we use or how we waste water 
in our daily habits. 

Americans have difficulty changing habits. 
About the only way we are motivated 
to alter our ways is when it involves money. We can 
save dollars on gasoline by carpooling 
with neighbors and friends, for example, to Waltham, or 
even Boston, by driving together to 
Alewife. Whether it is Whole Foods in Wayland or a 
grocery store in Sudbury, think of a friend who might 
like to shop there and ask them to go with you. It can be 
more fun. 

The Council on Aging in Lincoln has a monthly 
trip marked on their calendar to take you to CVS in 
Concord. Though CVS does not deliver prescription 
drugs to Lincoln residents, Eaton’s Pharmacy in Weston 
will deliver prescriptions to your door free of charge. If 
you take the C.O.A.’s monthly trip to CVS in Concord, 
you have the added convenience to go to the hardware, 
the cleaners, Alpha Graphics across the street and even 
Starbuck’s on the corner. Maybe you would like some 
company when you shop for fresh blueberries or rasp- 
berries at local farm stands? Save on gasoline by biking 
or even walking to our fabulous local farms. 

Farrar Pond Village has volunteers who are en- 
couraging their neighbors to carpool when convenient. It 
is optional whether you share the cost of gasoline with 
the driver. 

Katherine Nenneman and Marilyn Harris are 
contacting friends by word of mouth in the Aspen Circle 
and Hemlock Circle areas. The Schmertzlers are survey- 
ing the Chestnut Circle area with their survey flyer dis- 
tributed by hand to everyone. The survey will help to 
determine the needs of residents. Thanks to friends, Fez 
and Jeanne Morse, for helping. 

We hope other communities such as Lincoln 
Ridge will join their neighbors to reduce the cost of 
gasoline and to alleviate the effects of climate 
change. Copyright 2009 Jane Cooper 
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This playground in Sudbury will be available to all com- 
munities. 


Creating a Playground for Children 
and Adults with Disabilities 


SMILE Playground Project 


We plan to create the first accessible play- 
ground and park for Sudbury Massachusetts and the sur- 
rounding communities. This initiative came about when 
the town of Sudbury’s Commission on Disability identi- 
fied the need. Members of the community became 
aware of the limitations for use while trying to access the 
current parks and play areas in town. The park and rec- 
reation department worked with the town’s Commission 
on Disability to obtain a grant from Boundless Play- 
grounds. The grant received will cover the initial ex- 
penses for the playground area. Further funding is nec- 
essary to complete all of the phases described below. 

The idea is to create a playground and park 
that is totally accessible for children and adults with dis- 
abilities. A new and larger area has been chosen as the 
site for the new play area. The playground surface will 
be a poured rubber that will allow wheelchair access to 
all of the equipment while providing a safe fall zone ma- 
terial. New accessible play structures and equipment 
will be installed through a community build. The bath- 
rooms will be renovated and made accessible. A cov- 
ered picnic table area with accessible tables will be 
added. There are many individuals and families in Sud- 
bury and the surrounding communities that will benefit 
physically, socially and emotionally from this project. 

A completely accessible play area and park 
will allow anyone with disabilities to be a part of a 
community area and develop physically, socially and 
emotionally. Children and youth without disabilities 
will have an opportunity to develop tolerance, awareness 
and compassion for others in a fun and socially positive 
atmosphere. Members of the town of Sudbury, as well 
as residents of surrounding towns will have the opportu- 
nity to be a part of this project. This is the kind of inspi- 
rational activity that draws people together and builds 
community. 

The four members of the core committee in- 
clude: 

David Mortimer, Chairperson for the Town of Sudbury 
Commission on Disability who will evaluate all aspects 
of the project for accessibility. 

Lotte Diomede, Committee member for the Town of 
Sudbury Commission on Disability and a mother of a 
child with multiple handicaps that resides in Sudbury. 
She will oversee the community fundraising efforts and 
public awareness of the project. 
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Margie Bush, Director of the Sudbury Cooperative Pre- 
school, MS in Child Development will oversee grant 
proposals and awards. 

Carol Stoner, a member of the Town of Sudbury Com- 
mission on Disability and also a mother of a young adult 
with disabilities, will handle the accounting process for 
the project. 

We have the assistance of two Boundless 
Playground employees that will work with our commit- 
tees to ensure our success and on-time completion. The 
Town of Sudbury has committed assistance from the 
Park and Recreation, Public Works and Engineering De- 
partments. We have had offers from local contractors 
and corporations to assist in the community build and 
other pro bono work. 

The general population will benefit from the 
improvements made to the park as well as the members 
of the community with disabilities. Families with young 
children will also appreciate the opportunity to teach 
tolerance and compassion in a welcoming and playful 
atmosphere. 

Residents of the town of Sudbury as well as 
residents from surrounding communities will be served 
by this project. Improvements made will benefit every- 
one that uses the park and playground. Our specific goal 
is to make it possible for those members of the commu- 
nity who cannot currently access this park and play- 
ground to have access to a recreational area. When one 
member of a family has a disability, it limits the entire 
family from using a park or play area. 

We want to make it possible for all friends and family 
members to enjoy this park and playground 
together. 

This project can be broken into three phases. 
We need to complete the playground area within one 
year and have a target date of June 2009. The bathroom 
renovation and new concession stand is the next phase of 
the project. This will be finished as close to the opening 
of the playground as possible. A wheelchair accessible 
walking path that will surround the entire area of Haskell 
Park and the covered picnic area will complete the final 
phase of the project. Ideally, we would like to have this 
completed in 2009. Completion for the last two phases 
of the project is dependent on the success of our fund- 
raising efforts. Boundless Playgrounds has already 
granted the town the funding to begin the initial creation 
of the play area. Our goal includes the more expensive 
but more durable and accessible surface of poured rub- 
ber for the entire play structure area. This priority will 
ensure that children and adults in wheelchairs will be 
able to access any area of the playground. 

This park is already very popular and is used 
extensively. We want to increase usage and create the 
possibility of equal play. We hope to learn from friends 
and members of the commission on disability that eve- 
ryone, regardless of a disabling condition, can enjoy the 
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park. A great deal of thoughtful planning will go into 
the choices made for the design of each area and piece of 
equipment purchased. Ramps that allow access to the 
highest point of the play area, quiet, cozy spots for re- 
flection, inviting gathering places, and exciting areas for 
independent discovery will all be included in the design. 


Margie Bush, for the Friends of Sudbury Park 
and Recreation (508) 982-8400 
margie.bush@gmail.com 
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40 YEARS AGO 
By Virginia Lemire 

On the evening of March 18, 1969, Bob Lemire stood 
at the microphone in front of the Lincoln Town Meeting and 
read Warrant Article 8 in which the Town proposed the acqui- 
sition of 566 acres of land for open space and recreation. It 
was further moved that $1,800,000 be appropriated, $55,000 
from taxation and $1,745,000 by borrowing. After much dis- 
cussion the article passed overwhelmingly. 

Quoting from Lemire’s book Creative Land Devel- 
opment — Bridge to the Future, “By the time the last purchases 
were negotiated and all reimbursements received, the net cost 
to the taxpayers of Lincoln was some $490,000 plus the inter- 
est required to service the borrowing over a twelve-year pe- 
riod. Of the $1.3 million received in reimbursement, $880,000 
came from the Federal Bureau of Outdoor Recreation’s Land 
and Water Conservation Fund and $430,000 came from the 
Massachusetts Self-Help Fund.” The financial impact of 
(what was called) the Mt Misery acquisition to the average 
Lincoln household worked out to be roughly $50 per year for 
twelve years. “As I recall, the real arguments pro and con on 
the floor of Town Meeting” Lemire noted, “were not financial. 
They had more to do with the permanent preservation and 
management of a large piece of Lincoln’s most beautiful land 
for passive recreation.” 

The 566 acres approved for perpetual preservation 
were made up of the following parcels: 

235.5 acres behind Saint Anne’s Church west to the Sud- 
bury River including Mt. Misery; 

126.3 acres along both sides of Codman Road at the corner 
of Concord Road; 

24.7 acres between the end of Woods End Road and the 
railroad tracks; 

61 acres on the south side and 37.4 acres on the north side 
of Baker Bridge Road at Concord Road now used by the Food 
Project; 42.8 acres along the east side of Concord Road be- 
tween Baker Bridge Road and Walden Pond, and 38.2 acres 
near Sandy Pond and Baker Bridge Roads behind the Carroll 
School. 

As we walk or drive past these parcels that are pro- 
tected forever, we look around and think of the great foresight 
that Lincoln citizens expressed at their Town Meeting 40 years 
ago. 


(Bob Lemire’s book, which details much of Lincoln’s land 
protection and appropriate development history between 1965 
and 1978, when he chaired the Lincoln Conservation Com- 
mission, is available in the Lincoln Library.) 

Copyright 2009 Virginia Lemire IBY 
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The Library Bookie 


Good Libraries in Bad Times 
By Jeanne Bracken 


Libraries are a valuable national resource, and in 
these scary economic times, they are needed—and 
used—more than ever. There is an adage (and it 
seems impossible to find the original speaker): 
“Libraries will get you through times of no money 
better than money will get you through times of no 
libraries.” 

Still, many libraries face budget cuts that force 
branch closings, reduced library hours, fewer books 
(especially multiple copies of popular bestsellers), 
and longer wait times for computers. 

The Bookie has expounded in the past about the 
value of the library to each user. Books, audio 
books on cassette or CD, magazines and newspa- 
pers in print form or online, music on CD or LP or 
cassette, movies on video or DVD, all the same 
stuff for kids, book discussion groups, meet-the- 
author programs, music from jazz to folk/rock, re- 
duced-price or free visits to 17 museums and related 
spots...the mind boggles. All for free or nearly so, 
at your public library. (Note to the cynical: okay, 
rather than “free”, the library is “your tax dollars at 
work’’—and the LPL does try to give your moneys’ 
worth.) 

So in this faltering economy, what’s happening at 
the library? First, the town has been very fair in our 
FY °10 budget, so the Lincoln Public Library is not 
facing the cutbacks that so many other library sys- 
tems are stuck with. There will be new books, new 
online databases, new music CDs, new audiobooks, 
new DVDs, new magazines and newspapers, and 
new programming in the next year. 


It’s a good thing, too, because the demand on the 
library’s services has grown. A recent article in the 
Boston Globe detailed the increase in borrowing 
and other uses of the Boston Public Library. While 
the Bookie is no bean counter, statistics bear out the 
same reality at the LPL. The library’s circulation 
was up 11% in FY ’09 (not yet completed), the 
number of patron visits up 8.8%, and the visitors to 
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the website up a whopping 16.3%. With this growth 
has come pressure on the delivery system that 
moves materials among the 40+ Minuteman librar- 
ies; this sharing is a tremendous boon for our pa- 
trons, but it does come at a somewhat invisible 
price. 

In this era of the internet and its online services, 
many reference departments have a big drop in the 
number of queries, but the LPL’s reference statistics 
have shown a tiny 1% increase. Our career network- 
ing group, led by Friends of the Lincoln Libraries 
stalwart Patty Levy, meets weekly (Monday nights 
at 7) to brainstorm and share advice among job 
seekers. 

Besides visiting libraries, the Bookie suggests 
adding libraries to your vacation plans. Visit the 
library in towns along your route. Make a special 
trip to Boston to see the Copley Square main library 
of the Boston Public Library, which has a rich his- 
tory and lovely architecture, paintings and ongoing 
exhibits. The price is right—it’s free! 

---copyright 2009 by Jeanne Bracken, the LPL ref- 
erence librarian, the Bookie in disguise, and wan- 
nabe travel agent. 
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STONEGATE 
GARDENS 


NEW ENGLAND'S MOST 
UNIQUE NURSERY 


JUDSON B. REECE 
Independent Real Estate Broker 


SHOWING LOCAL LISTINGS 


Thinking about the market? 
| charge prospective homebuyers 
a nominal fee per property viewing. 
My buyer receives 
a complimentary majority share 
of my commission at the closing. 
Please call for details. 


Judson B. Reece 
781-259-9827 / 888-722-9087 


ae. MACRAE-TUNNICLIFFE 


funeral & cremation services 


Large Specimen Trees & Shrubs 


Extensive Selection of Perennials 
& Annuals 


Custom Wreaths — Gift Plants 


Fresh Cut Bouquets 


i 74 Belknap at Thoreau * Concord 
Mulch & Loam Delivery 978-369-3388 * www.concordfuneral.com 


Planti ices ila 
anting Services Available Caring, Compassionate Service Since 1936 


Services Offered Lef Us Help You With 
STONEGATE GARDENS Traditional Pre-Need Planning 
339 South Great Road (Rt 117) Memon retin geGina 
a Cremation Veterans Information 
Lincoln, MA 01773 Personalized Tributes Social Security Information 


(781) 259-8884 


Directors 
Glenn D. Burlamachi * Edmund H. Tunnicliffe, lV 
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"We have the perfect Frame for your Artwork 


Largest selection of wood frames 4500+Styles 
Complete line of Nielsen metal frames 
Custom mats - Dry mounting - Shrink wrapping 
Original Art - Prints - Posters - Custom mirrors 
Botanical and architectural engravings 
Kodak film developing - Photo frames & albums 
Unbeatable prices - Quality fast service 
All work expertly done on the premises 


478 Boston Post Road 
Weston Center 
781-647-1249 800-742-1249 
www. florentineframes.com 


IL CAPRICCIO 


Ristorante e Bar 


Join us in our newly renovated café 
Best restaurant West of Boston 


888 Main Street 
Waltham 


Monday — Saturday 5 to 10 p.m. 
Reservations: 781-894-2234 
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A distinctive Retirement Community in historic Concord. 


¢ 35 acres overlooking the Sudbury River * Spacious 1, 2, or 2 Bedroom w/Den Designs 
¢ 24-Hour Security * Fitness Center * Fine Dining 
¢ Social Activities ° Housekeeping Services 


¢ Maintenance-Free Lifestyle ° Indoor Parking aa WYN ix 


t 


€ 
Court 


Newbury 


For more information, call: (978) 369-5155. 
100 Newbury Court, Concord, MA 01742 


www.nedeaconess.com (=) Equal Housing Opportunity 


New England Deaconess Association 
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IN PERIL ON LAND AND 
SEA 


By Enid Winchell 


In 1938, Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain came 
back from Munich proclaiming "Peace in our Time" but Adolf 
Hitler was already mustering forces. When the German Army 
overran Poland in 1939, England declared war on Germany on 
the 3rd of September. It was not long before the old warhorse, 
Winston Churchill, was elected Prime Minister in May 1940. 
After the near disaster of Dunkirk, when thousands of trapped 
British troops were rescued by an armada of small boats, Eng- 
land responded to his clarion call, "We shall never surrender." 

It was, however a dire time for Britain. The whole of 
Europe was now in Nazi control and the threat of invasion of 
England was very real. The Luftwaffe, the German Air Force, 
was much larger than the Royal Air Force and ready to bomb 
England into submission. It was apparent that the "Battle for 
Britain" was about to begin and young men rushed to join the 
RAF while the production of fighter planes was speeded up. 

In order to protect children, various evacuation 
schemes were considered by Parliament. The plan to move as 
many as possible to the countryside was activated immediately 
in 1939 but many families decided to risk staying together in 
the cities. Then it became clear that private arrangements to 
seek shelter overseas were taking place by those who could 
afford it. There was a new attempt to make evacuation avail- 
able to everyone, not just the wealthy, and there was a huge 
outpouring of offers of homes in Canada and the United States 
and even further afield. 

During the spring of 1940, a kind invitation was re- 
ceived by Miss Winifred Atwool, headmistress of Whyteleafe 
County School and was passed on to parents. The promise of 
homes with M.I.T. professors had a good response. Twenty- 
two children were signed up, several of them siblings, not stu- 
dents of the school. 

In the First World War, my Father volunteered for 
the Royal Army Medical Corp and was trained as a medical 
orderly. He was posted to a Casualty Clearing Station and 
worked closely with the surgeons treating the soldiers’ inju- 
ries. He saw terrible devastation and bloodshed on the front 
line in France and held no illusions regarding the conditions 
that would result if Germany invaded England. He had already 
built an air raid shelter in our garden but knew that we would 
be much safer in the United States. He spoke with each of us 
about the plan, in spite of our mother’s very deep misgivings. 
She always said that her happiest times were when her four 
children were home together and now she had to face the 
prospect of losing three of them. 

My older brother, Murray, was seventeen and would 
be needed for the war effort. After studying Chemistry at Lon- 
don University, he went on to carry out essential work for 
Shell, as well as serving in the Home Guard for several years. 
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I was only fifteen, however, and eager for an adventure. Be- 
sides, in my naiveté I believed that the war would be over in a 
few months. My sister, Jean, and younger brother, Hugh 
(nicknamed Bun at the time), raised no objections and so we 
three were signed up. Although this was a private arrange- 
ment, we would have to abide by government regulations. 

All through August and into September the Battle of 
Britain was raging in earnest above our heads in a clear blue 
sky. It was a summer of extraordinary warmth and beauty ex- 
cept for the Luftwaffe, which tried daily to break through the 
relentless defense of our Spitfires and Hurricanes in order to 
reach their targets in London. We children could not be kept 
indoors for long and stood in the garden fiercely cheering and 
counting the numbers of German planes that were knocked 
down each day. I recorded them in my diary with scarcely a 
thought of the suffering that resulted on both sides. 

The worst daylight air raids of the war occurred be- 
fore we left home. I just found my diary from August 1940 
and am reminded how frequent and disruptive they were. The 
first entry said there were seven raids before August 17, which 
was the day that we went up to London to the American Con- 
sulate at Grosvenor House and were interviewed for our pass- 
ports. 

We also had physical examinations which were con- 
ducted in a large room with half a dozen doctors and many 
parents and children waiting their turn. When it was all com- 
pleted my father, as a treat, suggested that we go to the Zoo. 
No mention of the animals but we were awed by the huge bar- 
rage balloons, part of the defense of London since they forced 
the German bombers to fly higher. We went home using the 
tube to get to our train and saw where hundreds of Londoners 
spent the nights safely. The note about the planes at the end of 
that day said "66 down." 

The next day we heard the thunder overhead and 
counted 20 twin-engined bombers heading for Croydon, the 
next big town, and the noise from the anti-aircraft guns and 
machine gun fire was deafening.. "Found 13 cartridge cases in 
our garden." Church bells rang the "all clear" that time but 
there was lots of smoke coming up from Croydon. In spite of 
all that, we had Maurice, the boy next door, for tea. 

August 16. I went to the dentist but spent most of my 
appointment in his shelter. It was a noisy day with 79 down 
but Dad still had to return to London to take night duty at the 
Patent Office. This was mostly to be prepared to put out fires 
on the roof and rescue the wounded. It was a worry for our 
Mother, who sent him with warm clothes and a sandwich. 
When night raids began, this was hazardous duty and exhaust- 
ing after a long day’s work. 

After a day of rest, Sunday was full of noise and 
bombs falling in Caterham and the military aerodrome at 
Kenley, including the diabolical delayed action bombs. They 
did not stop Uncle Jim (Dad’s brother) and his family driving 
over from Norbury for a visit, or Dad from tending his bee 
hives. We had chicken for dinner and 142 down! The next day 
King George secretly visited the Guards Depot in Caterham to 
lift morale. Only five down. 

On August 26, a Heinkel was shot down in Queen’s 
Park, less than a mile away, as it returned from a raid on Lon- 
don. It destroyed three houses but the crew of five bailed out, 
to be rounded up by the Home Guard and the police. A photo 
of the wreck made a London paper and we hurried over to 
collect bits of the plane as mementoes. 
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In Peril on Land and Sea! 


Through all this disruption, friends come to say 
goodbye, brother Murray goes fishing, appointments are kept, 
we shop for new clothes and sew or mend others. Dad picks 
up our passports and is told we can expect to leave on Tues- 
day. That was postponed several times. Still 50-80 planes were 
shot down every day. The RAF was doing heroic work so the 
strategy of the Luftwaffe was changing. They went after the 
docks at night and there was more heavy gunfire and search- 
lights lighting up the sky. We could see the dramatic glow 
over the docks of London, about twenty miles away. 

At this period we used the air raid shelter at night and 
my parents slept under the stairs, thought to be the safest place 
in a house. The shelter was a damp and spidery affair, partially 
below ground. Dad put in shelves for storage of torches (flash- 
lights) and a few edibles, notably chocolate bars. We were 
only hit once at night by two incendiary bombs which landed 
in the rose pergola, halfway down the garden and set off bril- 
liant fires. My father and I converged on them and used buck- 
ets of sand to put them out. The danger never entered my 
head, it was such an intense, exciting action. One neighbor 
charged through the hedge to help with a pail of water but was 
told that would only make the fire worse. Other neighbors 
were not so lucky as the war ground on. 


On Monday, September 16th, our parent’s wedding 
anniversary, there were seven distinct, noisy raids and a tele- 
gram came saying we had to be at Grosvenor House by 8 a.m. 
on Tuesday. What a wild day! A final trip to the dentist, last 
items stuffed in suitcases and off to bed. 

We left home with very mixed feelings, our gas 
masks slung over our shoulders and a luggage label pinned to 
our coats for identification. It was decided that our mother 
should stay home and be spared the agony of saying good bye 
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on a crowded railway station. We exchanged our warm hugs 
and kisses hurriedly in the kitchen. A rent in the fabric of our 
tightly knit family was upon us without mercy. I recall that we 
had a strangely silent trip to London with our father and then a 
brief parting as he handed us into the care of strangers. We sat 
together in the train that took us to Liverpool and the school 
where we had to wait a few days while the convoy assembled. 

On most nights Liverpool was bombed heavily and 
we went to the cellar for protection. The school kitchen was 
destroyed one night and our meals were sketchy after that. In 
fact, I wrote a thoughtless postcard home complaining about 
the dried eggs for breakfast. We were used to fresh eggs from 
our own hens. Little did I know that my parents had a larger 
worry. 

Much later, we discovered that on September 1 8th, 
the liner City of Benares, carrying hundreds of evacuees was 
sunk by a German U-boat with terrible loss of life, including 
children. When my mother heard this news, we were told that 
she fell down in a faint and my father was just able to catch 
her. How painful that news must have been for her; it hardly 
bears thinking about. My family had no idea whether we were 
on that ship or not and had no news of us for some weeks. I 
believe that it was around this time that my mother took up 
smoking cigarettes, a habit which helped her through all the 
stresses of the war years. We learned later that the Captain of 
the submarine sobbed when he heard of the children that 
drowned due to his action. Strangely, all sea evacuations of 
children were supposed to be halted after that tragedy but our 
sailing was not stopped. Maybe our convoy was so close to 
launching, it was allowed to go ahead. 

While we were waiting, we were taken on a short trip 
to Liverpool Cathedral, which had suffered some damage dur- 
ing the raids. We clustered at one end as we looked around 
and then became transfixed, as from some hidden niche, the 
pure, ethereal voice of a choirboy sang Handel’s " My Heart 
ever Faithful." My friend Stella Payler still calls it unforgetta- 
ble and it was. We were each given a copy of "A Token of 
Freedom, a Spiritual Passport." 

On Sunday, September twenty-second, we were told 
to gather our meager belongings and were shepherded to the 
docks and boarded the SS Samaria which was anchored in the 
River Mersey. She was a White Star Cunard liner, still 
equipped for peace time travel, complete with kindly stewards 
who brought us ginger ale when we were seasick. Jean and I 
shared a spacious cabin and we were all introduced to Miss 
Alice Brady. This intrepid Californian woman had made sev- 
eral crossings already, as chaperone to groups of children. She 
made a point of visiting parents when she returned to England 
before her next voyage, much to my parents’ pleasure. 

We were completely awed by our surroundings, both 
inside the luxurious liner and the seascape above decks as over 
the next twenty-four hours the vast collection of different 
ships created a protective pattern which would form the con- 
voy. On Tuesday, September 24th, we set out into the open 
waters of the Atlantic Ocean, leaving the coast of dear old 
England. As we did so, we were joined by an escort of air- 
planes and the seriousness of this venture became more clear. 
When the planes reached the end of their range and peeled off 
one by one, with a friendly waggle of their wings, we began to 
feel lonely and vulnerable. 

We were glad to turn in our gas masks but were is- 
sued life jackets instead and had to take part in boat drills to 
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acquaint everyone with emergency procedure. It wasn’t long 
before a real alert came and we all assembled in designated 
areas. Jean and I were called out of our baths to wait below 
decks, wet and shivering and frightened for the first time. We 
all felt a heavy shudder or two go through the ship. Several 
explanations followed. My sister heard that a torpedo had 
struck us but not exploded. Bun, however, was stationed 
above decks and witnessed the dramatic episode. He saw a 
destroyer, quite close, execute a hundred and eighty degree 
turn that churned up the ocean and then fired several depth 
charges, which caused huge water spouts. In his excitement, 
he claimed these as "death charges," presumably on an enemy 
submarine. He drew a graphic picture of the convoy with the 
escorting war ships and his version of the action to send home. 
We all felt very grateful for our alert destroyers of the Royal 
Navy. 

Soon, we noticed that ships were leaving the convoy 
to go at their best speed and by different routes. The zigzag 
dance designed to avoid the foe was over. The Samaria was 
given a southern tack which was apparent when we observed 
glittering flying fish leaping in groups through the azure wa- 
ter. We wondered if they were just having fun or were trying 
to avoid an enemy, too. Over our sea sickness by now, we 
were able to enjoy meals again. Amazingly, the elaborate 
menus were printed out fresh every day. About this time Bun 
announced that he wanted to be called Hugh in future and 
since he turned ten on October first, it was a sign that he was 
growing up. My sixteenth birthday passed without fanfare. 

It was a relief after the ten day voyage to see the US 
coastline appear and excitement ran through the ship. As it 
grew closer we were encouraged to take a good look at the 
Statue of Liberty, that symbol of freedom and safety to so 
many weary refugees. It was 2pm on October 3rd 1940. We 
were ushered into the lounge for processing and spared the 
rigors of Ellis Island. Henceforth we would officially be clas- 
sified as "Friendly Aliens" and would have to register annually 
with the Department of Immigration. 
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We were taken by bus to the Seaman’s Church Insti- 
tute on the Hudson River and stayed there for sixteen days as 
plans were made. Hugh remembers the thrill of living in a 
skyscraper, if only the eighth floor. We caused some concern 
to our volunteer caretakers when, in the middle of the night, 
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the loud sirens of the New York Fire Department went past. 
They were so similar to the dreaded air raid sirens that we 
burst out of our rooms looking for the air raid shelter and had 
to be "rounded-up like scared rabbits" and put back into bed. 
The younger children had a difficult time making the adjust- 
ment to that alarming noise. We were hoping to move to our 
permanent homes soon but were informed that two of our 
companions had the measles and we had to be quarantined for 
a month. Our hearts sank and home seemed more desirable 
than ever. 

Enough beds for us all were found at the Edwin 
Gould Foundation, an orphanage in the outskirts of New York 
City. This was a dismal experience for most of us but I am 
sure that the shorthanded staff did their best. Jean remembers 
name calling with the orphan residents through a heavy wire 
fence. "Greasy polecats" gives some idea of the level of dis- 
course. The three weeks seemed to pass very slowly. 

A notable incident, especially for our parents, was a 
trans-Atlantic connection arranged by NBC in New York, a 
special two-way broadcast. Nine children, including brother 
Hugh, were selected to talk with their parents who were gath- 
ered in a London studio. Hugh says that he was quite over- 
come by the strangeness of it all but he was a star turn accord- 
ing to the magazine article, complete with photographs. Both 
"spunky" and "resolute", he was the most grown-up, greeting 
his father with " Hiya, Dad," and then he described the "spout 
of water" from the action during the voyage. Hopefully our 
mother heard the conversation from the comforts of home. 

Sometimes volunteers kindly stepped up to take us in 
small groups to see the sights of New York. I recall a tour of 
the Empire State building and lunch at the unique Automat. 
We also went to Radio City to see the Rockettes perform. That 
was an eye opener for those of us who had seen nothing more 
risqué than a pantomime. With difficulty, I found a dress that 
would do for an evening dinner party at the Café Rouge in the 
city. The menu is on display and I can tell you that I thor- 
oughly enjoyed the Long Island duckling followed by lemon 
pie for $1.50. 

Apart from that, we had to devise our own entertain- 
ment. I will never forget the jazzy "chopsticks" played end- 
lessly on the one piano. It still rings in my head sometimes. 
One day we were given roller skates and they were my undo- 
ing, with a fall that broke my wrist, sent me to the hospital and 
resulted in a cast. Being on my writing hand, this cramped my 
style for weeks. Jean had problems, too, with an infection 
from her required vaccination. 

Since it was an election year, we caught a little presi- 
dential politics and I was quite taken by Wendell Willkie’s 
campaign slogan "One World". IJ still have a campaign button 
as a memento and sometimes wonder how different the world 
might have been if he had won. As it turned out, England had 
a stalwart supporter in Franklin D. Roosevelt. His actions 
turned the war around after bruising defeats in several theaters 
around the world. Subsequently, Willkie undertook diplomatic 
missions for the President and was described by Winston 
Churchill in his book, "The Grand Alliance" as " this most 
able and forceful man." 

Without much notice and no regrets this time, we left 
New York by train to find homes in Massachusetts. Mrs. Ar- 
thur Compton, wife of the President of M.I.T., was our escort. 
The dispersal host was The Home for Little Wanderers in Ja- 
maica Plain outside Boston. It was a vital and friendly orphan- 
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age which still exists under that quaint name as a resource for 
child services. We three waited on a colorful, sunny Fall after- 
noon as child after child was greeted and driven off. We began 
to feel a bit forlorn when finally a large, blue Buick turned up. 
Out popped Mrs. Winchell, an energetic, friendly woman, my 
future mother-in-law as it turned out. She quickly completed 
the formalities and then bundled four of us into the car for the 
ride to Lincoln, to settle into temporary homes until permanent 
places could be found. 

First Hugh was left at the Bigelow Hills’ home, 
where there was a boy his age. Then Jean and I were left at the 
Newtons' and we stayed there for about three weeks. The last 
evacuee, Stella Payler, was taken home with Mrs. Winchell 
for the duration. These good people: Peggy and Harland New- 
ton and Evelyn and Guilbert Winchell became lifelong friends 
with our future foster mother and our family in England. 

All this time we had no regular communication with 
our family except a postcard and a cable to reassure them. It 
therefore was a great relief to my parents to receive a letter 
from Harland Newton bringing them up to date. He was a 
kindly lawyer and had been key to removing us from the 
original plan which intended to move us to different homes 
every month. That course would have been devastating to 
children who were already victims of war. We were put under 
the supervision of the United States Committee for the Care of 
European Children. 

Meanwhile, Alice Allegra Thorp, granddaughter of 
author Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, had expressed an inter- 
est in giving a home to a little girl. When told that there was a 
family of three that wished to stay together, she had a large 
enough heart to consider a change. Unmarried, she lived in a 
three story mansion on sedate Brattle Street in Cambridge, just 
two doors down from the Longfellow House. She had already 
opened her house to paying guests, mostly teachers at Shady 
Hill School, and one doctor. Miss Thorp secured their enthusi- 
astic support for undertaking this momentous change to the 
household. Along with the Newton’s encouragement, this led 
to our official adoption for the duration of the war by our 
"fairy godmother" and a significant turning point in our lives 
as we began life in the United States of America. Appropri- 
ately enough, it was just before Thanksgiving 1940. 
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ANHINGA BALLET 


By Tim Barclay 


Turning the corner to return to the parking lot at 
Florida’s Loxahatchee National Wildlife Reserve, where 
there are Cyprus trees along a drainage ditch with Span- 
ish moss hanging from the branches, Beth and I see an 
Anhinga, then two, and then more — it is an Anhinga 
roost. And on one branch are a male and female sitting 
side by side: the female in front, the male behind but five 
or six inches higher. The Anhinga is a three foot long 
water bird, a diver, with a long neck that is like a twelve 
inch length piece of two and a half inch diameter flexible 
rubber tubing: it can bend in all directions. The long 
neck of the female is a beautiful golden tan and the neck 
of the male is shiny black; otherwise their feather pat- 
terns are the same. 

Standing on the branch they are weaving their 
long necks up and down, back and forth and sideways. 
Now both their yellow beaks point forward, as the cres- 
cent blue of their eyes catch the light, then he bends back 
and digs into his black and white wing feathers and she 
curls her neck forward like a Swan; he comes back up 
straight and she reaches up and touches the tip of her 
beak to the base of his, and then they weave their necks 
around (they are not wrapping necks around each other, 
but at times it looks that way.) This time she twists and 
leans over her shoulder, digs in her feathers and comes 
up and puts her beak to the tip of his as if kissing, and 
again they weave around with their undulating motion. 
This mating dance is repeated over and over, with small 
variations. I stand there looking through my binoculars, 
transfixed. 

There are eight males on nearby branches, but 
she is the only female at the roost. Another male flies in, 
lands on top of one of the trees, quickly skips down to- 
ward the couple, and looks as if he is going to try to 
drive the male off. However, he stops short, one tree 
away, as the male halts his weaving and stares at him. 
The new male hops up to a higher limb and begins woo- 
ing the female. In Anhinga land, a male woos by 
spreading his wings part way and wiggling them rapidly 
back and forth. He then fans out his tail, brings it up over 
his back and tucks away his head and neck. This is 
called “reverse bowing””’”. 

The first male, however, ignores the wooer and 
sways his neck side to side, back and forth, dips his beak 
into his wing and comes up to touch beaks with the fe- 
male. The upper wings are striped vertically black and 
white, and sitting side-by-side with the male slightly 
higher, the stripes of the male’s wing meet the stripes of 
the female’s, making the two seem to be one body, or at 
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times as if the male is on top of the female, which he is 
not. The black feathers at the top of their heads are 
standing up like bristles, and when the two Anhingas 
hold their necks straight out, the bristles shiver. I imag- 
ine it as a feeling of ecstasy. Their ritual mating dance is 
a ballet, a seduction. I don’t know how long this sinuous 
dance is going to go on or how it will end. I watch in 
fascination for at least fifteen minutes until my arms 
ache from holding the binoculars up to my eyes and we 
decide it is time to head home. 

There are no other birders in sight to share this 
marvelous experience with. On the Cyprus Swamp 
Boardwalk by the Nature Center, where we walked first 
before moving to the Marsh Trails, there were some bird 
watchers equipped with cameras with high-powered 
lenses and tripods photographing a Pileated Woodpecker 
at its nesting hole in a dead Cyprus tree. I wish they 
were here to record the Anhinga mating dance, and then 
they could have emailed me some photos: a way to keep 
fresh this probably once in a lifetime opportunity to see 
the elegant beauty of the natural behavior of courting 
Anhingas. 


1. David Allen Sibley, The Sibley Guide to Bird 
Life & Behavior, p. 166. 

2. The tail comes up over the back, and the neck 
and head are bowed backwards onto the back, but look- 
ing up from the ground, my view was not good enough 
to be able to fully understand what the Anhinga was do- 
ing. The male is looking for some sign that the female 
accepts him. This procedure must have already occurred 
for the weaving couple. 
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The Beauty of Vegetables 


Photograph and Article by Judith Canty Graves 


I have discovered the beauty of vegetables as I 
work in my garden plot at the Codman Community Farm 
in Lincoln. Two years ago I decided to rent a half plot 
there because my yard was too shady to grow vegeta- 
bles. Last year I rented a full plot, and this year I have 
expanded my garden to a plot and a half. 

Over the winter I read books on vegetable gar- 
dening, study possible layouts, and visualize my garden. 
In March I buy the seeds of the plants I am interested in 
raising and draw a layout of the garden. By late April I 
measure the garden and put in stakes with string to show 
the various beds. At that point, the phase that I call "gar- 
den construction" begins with the making of raised beds 
and the installation of newspaper, hay, and black plastic 
for mulch. 

One reason I decided to raise vegetables is to see 
them in their natural state and understand what they look 
like as they grow. So many vegetables that I see in the 
supermarket are cut up and wrapped, just a portion of the 
plant. Before I started growing vegetables, I had never 
seen a broccoli plant in a garden. The crown of the broc- 
coli plant, which we eat, emerges in the center of a large 
majestic plant with enormous leaves. The round brussels 
sprouts sold in stores grow on a plant with a tall stalk 
and curving round leaves. Cabbages are exquisite plants 
that have a rosebud shape with many curves and swirls 
in addition to impressive spreading leaves. 

Growing plants from seeds is a magical thing to 
do because a tiny seed holds so much energy and poten- 
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tial. Out of a plot of dirt I create a colorful and nourish- 
ing palette of beautiful plants. I spend a lot of time 
studying the unusual plant forms as I work on my garden 
chores. I observe carefully as I study different plants at 
varying times of the day. 

Dusk is an exquisite time, with the golden light 
shining on the garden. But early morning is also an ex- 
cellent time. One July morning J arrived at 7:30 while a 
fog was still thick after a rainfall. A delicate mist floated 
over the plants. 

I bent down low to get close to the cabbages and 
brussels sprouts. The curves and shapes of the leaves of 
each plant were breathtaking. The details of the veins in 
the leaves, the coloring of the plants, and different 
shapes and sizes amazed me. Gigantic silver green broc- 
coli plants were shimmering with raindrops, their leaves 
stretching out about three feet. I have always thought 
broccoli plants look like miniature helicopters, ready to 
spin their leaves and levitate. 

Massive squash vines stretched over my garden, 
reaching with their tendrils and showing off dozens of 
large green leaves. As I looked underneath the leaves I 
could see many acorn squash forming. Different types of 
lettuce formed a hedge of curly tender leaves. Sugar 
snap peas clung to the trellis, producing dozens of pods. 
A morning dew coated everything. 

My recent observations of various plants up 
close, studying highlights and shadows, curves and 
shapes, make me realize how perfect the designs in na- 
ture are. Not only are vegetables delicious, but they are 
visually pleasing, both in design and color. 

I think there is something comforting about 
vegetables. The fact that they are edible and they sustain 
us makes them special to me. As I taste the vegetables I 
have grown, they are bursting with flavor, moisture, and 
tenderness. First I nourish them as seedlings, then as 
they mature, they nourish me. With vegetables, I have a 
reciprocal relationship 

It is a joy to visualize my garden in the spring, 
plan the layout, select seeds, and then wait to see how 
they will grow. I take pleasure visiting my plot and see- 
ing the living energy of the plants as they change daily. 
The more the summer unfolds, the more I appreciate the 
exquisite vegetables 
all around me. 
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The Wasp 


By Steven Mitchell 


I watched a black wasp dig a hole between bricks in 
the patio. The wasp hauled and hovered sizable rocks from a 
deepening cavity. Some of these were boulder-like when com- 
pared to the small sleek predator. For quite a long while this 
dark wasp dug doggy style, helicoptered stones, and then flew 
away. 

When the wasp returned, it carried a large, fat green 
caterpillar about two inches in length. This was nearly as long 
as the wasp itself, perhaps longer. Hampered by the extra 
weight, the wasp landed like a heavily laden Sikorsky, 
dragged and stuffed the caterpillar down the hole, and pro- 
ceeded to cover it all up. 

He tugged, rolled and flew tiny boulders to and fro, 
carefully setting and resetting them in place like a finicky 
stonemason. He kicked pebbles and sand over the entrance. He 
dragged small leaves and grassy debris across the threshold. 
He used his wings like a leaf blower, billowing things about 
randomly with delicate buzzes. He fussed and tinkered until 
the burrow was perfectly camouflaged. Not a trace to tele- 
graph the presence of his precious emerald treasure. No sign a 
soul had ever been there. 

This tiny obsessive spirit revealed a complex bril- 
liance by hiding evidence from an imagined adversary; the 
thieves that roam his own imagination. This seemed incredibly 
intelligent. Not unlike buying groceries and putting them in 
the fridge... then hiding the fridge. 

The next year, an identical black wasp was excavat- 
ing under the patio furniture. Its presence was made known 
when it flew like a fury at my face. The work zone ruckus of a 
zipping wasp has a way of transforming idyllic charm into a 
weed infested no man’s land. So as J sat there distracted (the 
image of a venomous zap hovering like a cartoon bubble over 
my head) my mission became clear: put an end to this subver- 
sive real estate development by wrecking his house. A sort of 
counterinsurgency to the invasion. So that’s what I did. 

The next day the hole reappeared. So I wedged a 
large stone, twice his size into the entrance. I stomped the sand 
back into place. There was no way he was ever going to move 
that! 

When I returned the wasp was waiting... and fuming! 
The hole had been cleared, the large stone tossed aside on the 
patio nearby. He was jigging a little warlike dance on the 
bricks, with a menacing sideways wobble back and forth; a 
pendulous sort of countdown. No matter which way I turned 
or stepped, the wasp followed me like a teetering compass 
needle. 

There I was, shuffling about in the same boots that 
trampled his lair the day before and he knew it. Invisible 
molecules wafted from the worn rubber soles of my shoes to 
the waving tips of his antennae. I had been indicted without a 
jury. 

Somehow he knew! 
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The dog passed by warily, knowing that something 
hazardous was afoot. But the wasp wobbled on, aggressive 
and undaunted. His three simple and two compound, multifac- 
eted eyes were all focused on me; or my shoes. 


But the warning was clear; clear as a cannon shot 
whizzing across my bumbling bow, out there in the hot, hot 
sun. There was my clumsy, lumbering freighter pitted against 
his swift, agile jet. Alarms were going off in my head. The 
impact of a precision guided stinger seemed imminent. Life 
jackets were being issued... Coming to my senses, I stood a 
short distance away and calmly stated my position, insisting 
on the terms of his surrender: 

“Look, I believe I’m the victim here. I’m the one 
who’s been subjugated to the carnage of modern life; the 
swelling bites of intrusive taxes; the gnawing tripe of bureauc- 
racy; swarming commercial interests that infect and fester, 
plunder and plague; and how about those predatory lenders; or 
rabid Sox fans - oh sorry, that one just slipped from my foam- 
ing maw; and, not least of all, the bloodsucking varmints of 
every stripe, who insist on a piece of what I like to call — mine 
in the narrowest sense of the word. 

“T spent many evenings chasing my own blood across 
this very patio - as every deerfly, mosquito, and tick in town 
tried to swipe pints of me, and make off like moonshiners 
down Thunder Road. 

“Yet, I need a permit to dig a post hole in the back- 
yard. I am not allowed to bury a body under the neighbor’s 
lawn. And the only stinger I’ve got in my quiver is maybe — 
on a good day - a zinging quip or two. 

“On the other hand, the world is yours to dig holes in, 
my petulant friend. Your steaming ire is misbestrewn upon 
me. 

“T understand your complaint. I comprehend the con- 
sequences. You are sharp and shiny, and I am soft and dull. 
But I am big and you are small and you do not need this par- 
ticular ten square feet to install the next, sunny east wing of a 
new nursery.” 

Eventually, I stoppered up the hole once again and 
the wasp never returned. I felt bad about it. To this day I feel a 
small sting of regret. But our battle of wills faded with the 
day, law and order was temporarily restored to its lofty perch, 
and the plaintiffs retired to their respective and peculiar hives. 
That is, until a new brood hatches and swarms with the next 
sultry season. 

Today, I find myself compelled to flutter, to fidget 
and buzz; arranging and 
rearranging, setting and resetting, heaving and hovering over 
every minute detail. Each and every dangling comma laid with 
waspy attendance; obsessive and fussy. The quest for sub- 
stance and form drives my buggy helter-skelter, the road be- 
hind littered with gnarly, twisted syntax. Sometimes ideas 
coalesce, sometimes they fall apart; then they reassemble 
themselves cubist ways, a glittering gem to behold. Sometimes 
a stringy sentence will emerge like larvae from a caterpillar 
carcass. And like all good little black wasps, I jealously guard 
the jewels in my deepening burrow. 


Copyright 2009 Steven Mitchell 
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Summer Programs at the DeCor- 
dova Museum and Sculpture Park 


Whether it is the white tents clustered on the 
grounds, the tapping of tools to stone, or the general 
buzz of artistic energy, you know that DeCordova is 
in full swing with its summer program from July 
through August. We offer a variety of art programs 
for ages 5 through adults and have over 400 stu- 
dents on Campus throughout the summer. We are 
thrilled to be embarking on another year of summer 
programming and invite you to view a full listing at 
decordova.org. 


Over the last 40 plus years, the DeCordova 
summer programs have grown, expanded, and trans- 
formed. In 1979, we started our Culture Camp Pro- 
gram for ages 5 — 7, which focused on various cul- 
tures, such as African and Indonesian. After 20 suc- 
cessful years, this program evolved into one that 
would more closely complement the museum’s vi- 
sion; Moving Through Art was created in 2007. 


This new full-day program incorporates 
multiple art forms, from music and movement in the 
morning, to visual art and storytelling in the after- 
noon. It is designed to engage kids while develop- 
ing motor skills, critical thinking skills, and prob- 
lem solving skills. 


For ages 8-14, we have been offering the 
thriving Solid Foundations program since 2001. 
Originally only one week long, this program has 
recently expanded into five weekly sessions. Stu- 
dents spend their mornings in drawing and painting 
studios, then switch to an afternoon elective, includ- 
ing stone carving, ceramics, photography, anime, 
and sculpture. This program allows students to build 
artistic skills and experience a variety of mediums. 


Lastly, five summers ago, we began a sum- 
mer program for teens. Initially a three-week boot 
camp, Teen Artisans’ Institute has evolved into 
two sessions of intensive two-week long programs. 
The Institute is designed for students who want to 
learn about methods and materials in a variety of 
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artistic mediums from practicing artists. Students 
share their time at Diablo Glass Studio and at the 
DeCordova grounds and learn a combination of 2-D 
and 3-D arts including painting, stained glass, ce- 
ramics, and digital photography. 


Throughout recent years, DeCordova has 
been fortunate to offer students scholarships on the 
basis of financial need due to the generous support 
from the Mason Scholarship Fund. This summer we 
are able to provide four students with scholarships. 
To learn how you can contribute to the DeCordova 
Museum School financial aid program, call 
781/259-3615. 


Here is what some parents had to say about 
our summer programs: 
“The art teachers were fabulous with creative ideas 
that were developmentally accessible for the kids to 
do some problem solving and make exciting and 
meaning[ful] projects...Teachers were amazing and 
really motivated the kids to get them excited about 
music and movement.” 


“Outstanding, friendly, very professional instruc- 
tors, flawlessly organized, beautiful settings, art 
media/venues offered difficult to find else- 
where...what comes out of their[my kids’] hands at 
the DeCordova is consistently a few notches above 
anything else.” 


If you have questions or would like to regis- 
ter please call 781/259-0505. Classes fill up fast so 
call today! 


General Information: DeCordova is open Tuesday 
through Sunday, 10 am to 5 pm and on selected 
Monday holidays. General admission during Mu- 
seum hours is $12 for adults, $8 for senior citizens, 
students, and youth ages 6 — 12. Children age 5 and 
under, Lincoln residents, and Active Duty Military 
Personnel and their dependents are admitted free. 
The Sculpture Park is open year round during day- 
light hours. 


B) 
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Review: Pushing a Transport 
Envelope at the DeCordova 


By Anita Harris 


Ann Carlson and Cow 

Ann Carlson and Mary Ellen Strom 

Madame 710, 2008 

three-channel video 

edition of 8 

Courtesy of the Artists, Judi Rotenberg Gallery, Boston , MA 
and Alexander Gray Associates, New York , NY 


Ona recent visit to the DeCordova Museum 
in Lincoln, MA, I was amused to see a toddler sit- 
ting on a bench as he watched, with rapt attention, a 
huge wall-to-wall video of a middle-aged woman 
who was wearing nothing but a transparent raincoat 
partially filled with dollar bills, in a large, hay-filled 
stall. The woman seemed to be trying to get the at- 
tention of a disinterested cow who did nothing for 
eight minutes but chew its cud. The toddler and the 
ten or twelve adults sitting on a long bench opposite 
the video wall seemed fascinated. My friend Sheila 
and I were vaguely amused, but on the whole, 
thought the cow had it right. 

Carlson/Strom: New Performance Video is 
composed of four room-sized video installations— 
the first major museum presentation of the collabo- 
rative work of choreographer and performer Ann 
Carlson and video installation artist Mary Ellen 
Strom. 
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In what a DeCordova write-up describes as 
“elegant, sharply executed and humorous’, the art- 
ists present recent performance videos that serve as 
“critical re-evaluations of cultural and historical 
narratives” fusing visually spectacular video and the 
medium’s legacy as a tool for social change. One 
video-footage of real lawyers mugging it up in front 
of an elevator is relatively funny. 

Others, focused on “the moving body within 
a range of “landscapes”: the physical western vista, 
the economic terrain of late-capitalist America, 
Guatemalan workers on a beach, - seemed sad, even 
tragic. 

No doubt the artists are breaking artistic bar- 
riers, making important statements in order to get us 
think about society and our relationships to it. The 
videos are beautifully done—and maybe I’m being 
unfair, but I wonder whether, given the reality of 
life today, Carlson and Strong might be telling us 
more about their own removed attitudes than elicit- 
ing new understanding on our part. 

The installation, curated by Dina Deitsch, is 
worth seeing, but Sheila and I were more taken with 
“Face to Face”, presented as a challenge “to our 
conventional understanding of portraiture by asking 
us to reevaluate the complexity of the genre and, by 
extension, representation itself.” 


Face to Face 

Dick Lebowitz and Tom Young 

Two Man Show from “The Silver Bullet Gallery Portfolio” 
1982 

silver gelatin print, ed. of 100 

Gift of Arlette and Gus Kayafas and Museum Purchase 


In a diptych, photographers Dick Lebowitz 
and Tom Young show, in one photo, three women 
on a beach; in the other, the photographer who is 
taking the picture. ” In another photo, “Karl Baden 
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violates the singular ‘I’ by fragmenting his own 

body. Multiple mouths and eyes suggest that the 
human subject is a composite rather than a finite 
whole.” 

I agree with curatorial fellow Nina Bozicnik 
that the images bring up questions of identity, por- 
traiture and representation. But, meaningful as they 
may be, most of the photos are actually 
fun/interesting/pleasing to look at. 


Tabitha Vevers, FLYING DREAM (Mary), 2003 
Oil on galvanized steel 

12xat.G 

Collection of the Artist 


We had a harder time with Tabitha Ververs’ 
“Narrative Bodies,” which includes sixty (!) paint- 
ings and sculptures highlighting ’the artist’s femi- 
nist engagement with tradition and myth.” 

“Knives carved out of bone become the sur- 
face on which female perpetrators of violence 
throughout history are incised using the scrimshaw 
techniques.” 

Work from a more recent series of meticu- 
lous acrylic paintings on canvas challenges gender 
roles by depicting women with tails, “human” crea- 
tures with four legs and male and female anatomy, a 
mermaid with a split tail and the like. 

Another series, exploring the relationship of 
humans to the sea, is painted on shells in an ancient 
and intricate Japanese tradition. 
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Vevers’ pale blues, pinks, peaches, and gold 
prolific are lovely but the exhibit, curated by Nick 
Capasso, is, ultimately, disturbing—and no doubt, 
meant to be. 

Sheila and I were most impressed by a ret- 
rospective of the work of the late Boston Univer- 
sity art professor Harold “Red” Tovish, (1921- 
2008), curated by Bozicnik. 


a 
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Tovish self portrait-drawing 
Harold Tovish 

Hand Series #1 

1988 

ink on paper 

13%x 10%” 

Gift of the Artist 


We especially liked a display of six bronze 
sculptures showing the artist’s face and head ina 
range styles including cubism, surrealism and what 
the DeCordova describes as “contemporary bio- 
morphic abstraction.” 

Our only disappointment was that by late 
Sunday afternoon, the cafe had closed so we were 
too late to sip peach iced tea on the DeCordova’s 
lovely terrace. 

But the provocative art, gardens, outdoor 
sculptures and view on this early spring day were 
well worth the trip. 


Much of the material for this art review was gathered from the 
DeCordova web site, including the quotes and the pictures 
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Art is Alive and Well in the 
Lincoln Schools 


By Tal Gerechter 


A visual treat greeted visitors to the Lincoln 
Public Library last month. A gathering of sculptures 
looked like a party in progress. A board of masks 
showed knowledge of mythology and other cultures. A 
panel of faces modeled after Paul Klee's “Head of Man” 
painting hung on the gallery wall. From the glass case 
near the circulation desk through the gallery and down 
the stairwell, artwork by students in the Lincoln and 
Hanscom schools displayed a fantastic array of styles 
and materials, with bursts of color and wit. 

The show provided samplings of students’ work, 
which demonstrate some of the standards in the Massa- 
chusetts state government’s expectations for the visual 
arts in schools, as interpreted in the curricula devised by 
individual teachers. In these days of MCAS-induced 
teaching-to-the-test, the displays provided a reassurance 
that art is still an important part of the curriculum, not a 
res 

One point that is consistently emphasized in the 
state’s standards for art education 1s: “form follows func- 
tion.” This is an important idea in developing the stu- 
dents’ understanding of art, and not just how to create it. 
Drawing, painting, and sculpture projects help the kids, 
in a way that is both hands-on and _ intellectually- 
enriching, to learn about the variety of media, materials, 
and methods that they, as artists, can use to convey their 
ideas. The results are as compelling as they are enjoy- 
able to look at, since they demonstrate rather advanced 
ways of thinking about art, started from an early age in 
public schools. The Town of Lincoln’s key outcomes 
provide specific goals that the art teachers can derive 
from the state-provided frameworks. 

A board displaying works by 4" grade students 
in Lincoln shows white on black drawings of vehicles. 
They were assigned the task of doing these drawings 
using only a single line. While some projects 
may involve a high quotient of spontaneity in design, 
these particular drawings represent a leaning toward 
technical rigor that is an integral part of students’ art 
education. The single-line drawings are a response to a 
set of guidelines that are very narrow, and yet very open- 
ended. While the pieces have a very simple, abstract ap- 
pearance, they demonstrate that the children are learning 
about abstraction and reduction as methods for repre- 
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senting real-world objects, just as valid as any other that 
an artist might employ. A project for 5" graders used 
black and white paper to explore negative space, show- 
ing images and their inverses. Sculptures produced by 8" 
graders represented the forms of human figures in mo- 
tion; colorful landscape pictures that a 2™ grade class 
worked on take the ‘rule of thirds’ that typify that sort of 
composition and express it using a surprising array of 
textures and layers; large, uncolored pencil-drawings are 
the product of 6" graders making incredible use of shad- 
ing and perspective to create townscapes that combine 
stark realism with playful invention. 

Although quite varied, the different projects on 
display are consistent in that they help in the develop- 
ment technique in the art produced by the students. This 
is achieved through different means. Donna Lubin’s kin- 
dergarten students used water colors to create their an- 
swer to the 20" century painter Paul Klee’s piece, “Head 
of Man.” Starting with a basic circle, which the kids then 
filled in, they used abstract shapes to design facial fea- 
tures and backgrounds for their figures. The individual 
paintings are as alive with movement and vitality as the 
original, marked by lots of different colors and expres- 
sions. The assignment shows the kids learning about two 
essential building blocks of painting — colors and shapes 
— by utilizing them within a framework to produce a 
painting of a face. It also teaches them about art appre- 
ciation by honing in on a specific piece and understand- 
ing its component parts through individual interpreta- 
tion. 

Using Georgia O’Keefe’s work as an inspiration, 
Marie Talbot gave her 2" grade students an opportunity 
to look closely at pre-existing photographs of flowers for 
a draw-what-you-see exercise. Each student would select 
one flower and represent it using watercolors and per- 
manent markers, filling a page with the image. This pro- 
ject presents a utilization of detail-oriented looking at 
real-life subjects. On the page they become almost like 
colorful abstractions themselves, particularly nice to see 
placed side by side, their colorful, geometric composi- 
tions whirling in all directions. 

The cultivation of a critical eye and the ability to 
understand and analyze artworks are key factors for 
helping students to later synthesize ideas about form. 
Several works on display by 8” graders are their ‘Self 
Portrait as a Tree’ paintings, which gave kids a chance to 
realize some of their personal ideas of how to represent 
themselves, and be able to articulate their choices for the 
project. While covering many of the technical aspects of 
painting that the students have been learning over the 
years, the assignment takes them a step further by having 
them take abstract concepts and render them both 
through visualization and rational explanation. 

An additional aspect of the statewide function- 
over-form strategy in art education is the inclusion of 
interdisciplinary topics in the students’ work. The Lin- 
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coln and Hanscom art teachers are making an effort to 
have what the kids are doing in class cross over to what 
they learn in various subjects. This is important for de- 
veloping their appreciation of art as something very real 
and functional, with the ability to express a whole range 
of ideas and meanings. Masks made by 6" graders repre- 
sent a cross-cultural arc whose imagery touches on early 
Britain, ancient Egypt, and animist zoological iconogra- 
phy, to name but a few reference points. Other pieces 
show animals in their environment and the study of 
healthy foods (collaged fruit and veggie plates — the 
product of “Nutrition Month”), two topics that coincide 
with what the kids were learning about in their other 
subjects. A 7" grade project studying Islamic tiles had 
the students learn about their function and significance, 
and then demonstrate some of the principle elements of 
design by creating their own. 

While the styles, materials, media used, and in- 
dividual interpretations on the part of the students pre- 
sented a wide-ranging mix to the spectators at the Li- 
brary’s gallery, all of the pieces shown demonstrate stu- 
dents working in tandem within a framework that has 
predetermined goals, set by the state and the Lincoln 
Schools system. While the results are all different based 
on individual creativity, it is easily apparent how the im- 
posed standards and the lessons devised by the four art 
teachers are working to enrich the students on many lev- 
els. The statewide frameworks, upon which the teachers 
having been basing their lesson plans for at least ten 
years now, are an important change in the evolution of 
art education in Massachusetts. With many art programs 
being marginalized or cut out entirely in favor of com- 
puter education (mostly at the primary and middle 
school level) it is wonderful to see art classes being 
elevated to the functional status of the other subjects, 
and not being simply treated as a place for kids to turn 
loose their creative energy. And the cross-platform na- 
ture of the assignments is evident in how they work 
along with several areas of study, and the ways in which 
they promote art (both learning about it and actualizing 
it) as a subject with practical significance. And while the 
teachers admit that it is difficult, year after year, to make 
their lesson plans adhere to the frameworks and key out- 
comes that are given to them, it is obvious that they and 
the children they teach had a lot of fun working on these 
projects, instilling the works with a strong viewing ap- 
peal while exploring numerous facets of learning in the 
process. 

---copyright 2009 by Tal Gerechter 
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This exhibit is 


presented by 
The Lincoln Public Schools 
Art Department 


Mrs. Edy McAndrews, Hanscom Middle 
Mrs. Marie Talbot, Lincoln, grades K-5 
Ms. Pamela DiBiase, Lincoln grades 6-8 
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Lincoln Public School Art 


One Line Drawings 
Inspired by Picasao 


Geade 4 
Lincoln School 
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Hanscom Primary 3" Grada Kaleidoscope Denigna 
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On Exhibit at the Museum of 
Fine Arts 


Titian, Tintoretto, Veronese: Rivals in Renaissance 
Venice 


In the 16th century Venice was one of the largest 
and richest cities in Europe. During that time the careers 
of these three artists overlapped for almost four decades. 

About sixty paintings are included in this exhibit at the 
Museum. As the Museum has displayed them, often 
side by side, one can see the influence each artist had on 
the other. Titian was the oldest and brought the art of 
Venice to its height. The vibrant colors, the gleam of 
draped fabrics and the sensuous tint of female flesh are 
evident in his work. Tintoretto studied for a while in 
Titian's studio. He was ambitious and set himself up as a 
rival to Titian. His technique is looser, freer, but he uses 
the same bold colors. Veronese was the youngest and 
many of his paintings, especially of figures, are sculp- 
tural. 

One of the themes that runs through the display 
is that of water and reflections, as in mirrors, and glass. 
The fact that Venice is a city surrounded by water obvi- 
ously influenced these three artists. Another interesting 
detail is that so many of the paintings of each artist in- 
clude a dog or occasionally a cat somewhere in the 
painting The dogs especially are painted precisely, with 
great attention to detail. 

This is truly great exhibit, carefully prepared and 
displayed by the Museum of Fine Arts. It will continue 
until August 16 and tickets are required. 


Palmer Faran 
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Classic brick front Colonial offers ten Glorious home on Beaver Pond with Outstanding, updated Dutch Colonial 


generous scale rooms on almost 3 acres spectacular views. Great location, with marvelous open floorplan. 
abutting conservation land. $999,000 kayak, walk to town. $1,990,000 $1,150,000 


Sun-splashed ten room Contemporary Lexington: Spacious expanded five Spacious 12 Room Contemporary with 
with spectacular kitchen on 2.5 acres. bedroom Cape with 3 room suite over au pair suite on 4 plus acres $938,000 
$1,099,000 3-car garage. $810,000 


Celebrate Summer 
Caturday, June 6th 
1X6) = 3) 


Ctop by for refreshments 
and give-aways 


Dramatic and delightful Contemporary Come home to this majestic brick 
in private, Zen Assoc. designed acre Colonial. 14 Beautifully appointed 
plus private refuge. $1,100,000 rooms on 3 floors. $1,499,000 


Elegant | 3 room Colonial custom built 
with rich details in one of Lincoln’s 
finest neighborhoods. $2,390,000 


Wonderful four bedroom Cape with Sun-filled | | room Contemporary Enormous 6,000 SF five bedroom 
first floor master bedroom has a large Colonial offers plenty of space on 3 Contemporary is a must see on 2+ 
eat-in kitchen. $499,000 levels. $1,350,000 acres. $1,095,000 
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LINCOLN'S OPEN 
STUDIO 


By Stephanie Rolfe & Joan Seville 


(Comments in italics are contributed by Pro- 
gram participants) 


Is there a soul that is not moved by the 
simplicity and charm of the lovely little New 
England town in which we have chosen to live? 
Its twisty lanes and forest paths provide a feast 
for the eye that beckons to those who hunger to 
explore their creative selves with palette and 


Nowhere is this more evident than at Lin- 
coln's Hartwell School on Thursdays!. There, in 
the Recreation Department's Open Studio Pro- 
gram (O.S.), twenty or more men and women en- 
thusiastically gather, for four or five hours every 
week, to become immersed in serious, independ- 
ent art work. And work they do! 


Open Studio has given me the impetus to 
keep working on my art. Meeting with oth- 
ers who have similar interests is very 
stimulating. 


Ten years ago, when the Program was first 
offered, it was expected that, for every session, a 
"Still Life" arrangement would have to be set up 
for inspiration. But rarely has this held true. Ac- 
complished and skilled in their own right, the 
painters set their own agendas. They come ready 
to draw upon their own personal observations, 
memories, and interests that provide more than 
enough to fuel endless creative adventures that 
often extend far beyond the local scene. 


Art provides a focal point for travel, both 
for viewing, and for drawing or painting. 


Art has and continues to play a major part 
of my life. I look at everyday things in 
terms of shape, light and texture, and 
"how it feels to me.” 
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One seasoned painter does arrive each 
week dragging a wheeled shopping trolley brim- 
ming with fabrics, flowers, baskets, and a myriad 
of beloved possessions .which she translates into 
bright, pulsating masterpieces.. Others consult 
photographs for subject matter. But this forms 
only a starting point. For example, take the case 
of a sculptor member. On her table she may 
spread pictures of a quaint New England barn, 
but her finished work confounds and excites the 
viewer. It leaps off the page in abstract shapes of 
magenta, orange and brilliant aquamarine. Then 
there are the men in the group who are remarka- 
bly focused. Each follows his own, determined 
journey in search of greater artistic mastery. The 
work of every painter is unique and different, and 
contributes to the learning experience of all. And 
throughout there is a common urge for self ex- 
pression through art that, for too long, has been 
engulfed by family and professional commit- 
ments, and just waited to be given free reign. 


Without Open Studio the world has too 
many distractions. 


I watch and learn from all of my Open 
Studio friends. 


I've spent most of my life envying people 
who have the time to engage in the arts. 
(Now Open Studio) provides an opportunity 
to retreat from reality, and makes the world 
a different, and sometimes better place. 


Can you imagine walking into the Hart- 
well complex, and finding so many of your 
friends and neighbors totally immersed in indi- 
vidual artistic projects? Light classical music en- 
hances concentration, yet there is space and op- 
portunity for sharing skills, ideas, thoughts and 
comments. Groups of two or three frequently 
huddle to consider a technical problem, to exam- 
ine a technique, to lend or borrow pigment or 
share in the stimulation that abounds. Set apart 
you will see a gourmet selection of snacks, pro- 
duced each week by one or two cordon bleu 
members of the program. 


The format at the Open Studio is great and em- 
braces support and sharing, not to mention the food 
is great! 
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These are resourceful people. Many have 
shown or sold their work throughout New Eng- 
land, and several have enjoyed professional ca- 
reers teaching art. During a noon break, the Open 
Studio folk gather for a voluntary informal Cri- 
tique. At this time work by five or six different 
members will be shown, either as a fait accompli, 
or to bring forth suggestions on how to solve a 
technical problem it presents. Comments are 
plentiful, and always constructive and helpful. 
The atmosphere is relaxed and comfortable, and 
leads to the sharing of information regarding lo- 
cal art shows, instructional classes, sources for 
materials, and other topics of general interest. 


Open Studio has been a “bridge” taking me 
to a wonderful world of sharing with others . 
.. have now realized there are others with 
whom I can share my “unique insanity! 


I have gained a lot from seeing other peo- 
ple's work, and hearing their commentary 
on my work. 


Once each semester an established New 
England artist is invited to lead a workshop based 
on a particular subject or technique suggested by 
O.S. Usually, after a period of demonstration, this 
expert will circulate to guide the painters as they 
try to incorporate new ideas into their own paint- 
ings. Recent workshops have addressed glazing, 
collage, advanced monoprinting, Prism-ing, por- 
traits, design, putting figures into landscapes, 
backgrounds, cutting mats and framing, and 
more. These sessions have proved effective in 
stretching skills and unlocking mindsets. Our vis- 
iting specialists always remark on the convivial- 
ity and wide range of abilities of the Open Studio 
folk. 


(from visiting artist) I have never found so 
able and congenial a group of painters. 


Lincoln's Open Studio was conceived and 
developed to provide a regular opportunity for local 
residents to break away from their busy lives and 
indulge themselves in a few hours of creative work 
in a stimulating atmosphere, and among others of 
similar persuasion. 
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Open Studio forces a commitment to devote 
time to art and aesthetics 


At home the little tasks of life eat away my 
time to the point that I rarely break away to 
paint. 


Open Studio has encouraged me (a retired 
art teacher) to explore my own ability. 
Congeniality and support make it a com- 
fortable experience and a rich medium in 
which to grow. 


And as an added bonus - the program has 
brought together the most delightful and interesting 
bunch of people who have forged many valuable 
friendships. The reader is invited to drop in to B 
Pod, at Hartwell School, for a quiet, (ssh!) walk- 
about any Thursday (10 am - 1 pm) to enjoy the 
works in progress. 


Copyright 2009Stephanie Rolfe & Joan Seville 
Open Studio Program Administrators. 


Photographs copyright 2009 Harold Smith 
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Summer Is Coming 


Photograph by Harold D. Smith 


New Hampshire Lake 
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Fine Residential Design-Build Remodeling 


Design - Build 
Kitchens 
T aditcnee ene 
Renovations 
Studios 
Home Offices . 
Green Remodels © 


Energy Audits 
Weatherization Services 


A La Carte Design 
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ay Product Selections 
stories of poor ‘warkeranehi I heard. I Working Plans 
was glad to tell them about our e peri j ‘ 
ence. Thanks again for all that you an Maintenance Services 
your team did.” M.S., Sudbur Handyman 


Design and Construction 
Consulting for Do-it-Yourselfers 


Call Today to Discuss Your Project Ideas and Tour Our Projects 
987-263-4326 S20 www.TBAdesigns.com 
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How I Became an Artist 


by Barbara M. Stecher 


In third grade the teacher put my picture on the wall, 
so I kept painting the same picture but she never put it up 
again. 

In the seventh grade in a six weeks sample art course 
I drew some figures. The teachers said they were too skinny. 

In the 12th grade I was tired of studying Spanish and 
asked to be switched to the art class. They advised me not to 
because all the other students had been studying art for three 
years. I switched anyway, and got an A for the course. 

At San Diego State College (now a university), I 
wanted to major in art. My older brother Gene advised me 
against it, so I went into teacher training so that I could get a 
job upon graduation. 

Upon graduation, I taught a class of fast first and 
slow second graders for ten weeks before I got married in the 
Naval Academy Chapel and went to Hawaii to live. 

In Waikiki I had nothing to do so I bought some pa- 
per and paints and drew more skinny people. I was bored, so I 
quit. 

Much later, I had three children and we were living in 
Bethesda, MD. It was snowy and I wasn't used to winter. My 
husband was away most of the time and there I was stuck in 
the house day after day with these three little kids. In despera- 
tion I prayed, " Dear God, there must be something else for 
me." 

Before long I was using my daughter Elizabeth's wa- 
tercolor set and painting everything in sight. In the spring I 
began painting out of doors, making pictures of the neighbors’ 
houses, and other things. It was fun. The kid from next door, 
six-year-old Kenny Spindler got out his paints and painted 
beside me and would say to the few passers by, "Mrs. Stecher 
is an ARTIST. 

Kenny's parents decided to put an end to this fiction, 
so they took him to Washington to the National Gallery of Art 
to see some real artists. Kenny said, "Then we will see some 
of Mrs. Stecher's paintings". " No," they informed him, "You 
have to be dead before your paintings can be shown there." 

Eventually I signed up with the Montgomery County 
Recreation Department to take weekly watercolor lessons with 
Marion Roberts. We went out on location and she demon- 
strated. We just painted the same thing and I didn't learn a 
thing. Later I realized that she had told us everything and I just 
wasn't ready to take it in. I remembered this when I started 
teaching. 

The big break through came when I took ten lessons, 
day after day with the famous Eliot O'Hara. He provided paint 
boxes, brushes, paint, paper, and told us how to lay out the 
colors. He would demonstrate, (nothing in sight) and we 
would do the same thing. Finally he would show us a film of 
the same lesson that he had made for Encyclopedia Britannica. 
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We moved to Coronado, California and I took more 
lessons. Then people asked to buy various paintings. When we 
returned to Bethesda, and O'Hara came back to town to teach 
for another ten lesson series, I joined up. I eagerly told him 
that I had sold several paintings. He asked, "Did you have fun 
painting them?" "Yes." "That's all that matters," he replied. 

Next we moved to Newport News, VA. and again I 
was asked me to teach watercolor for many years, usually on 
location. 

In 1964 we moved to Norfolk and I enrolled in a wa- 
tercolor class at Old Dominion University. I took every course 
they had in studio art and in Art History for three and a half 
years. I had a BA already from San Diego State University so 
they granted me a BFA. 

In September the City of Norfolk called asking if I 
would teach art to 7th, 8th and 9th graders at Northside Junior 
High School and could I start on Monday? A teacher had 
dropped out. They called the college which recommended me. 
I had 125 students a day and my daughter was in one of the 
classes. 

They asked me back for the next year, but we moved 
to McLean, VA where I enrolled at American University to 
earn a Masters is Art History. 

By 1970 we moved to Moorestown, NJ, and I was 
delighted to be asked to teach watercolor painting to adults 
again. 

We were just across the river from Philadelphia, so I 
also became a guide at the Philadelphia Museum of Art. 
Eventually I was giving lectures about art. The Burlington 
County Women's Auxiliary asked me to give a three part se- 
ries. I said “yes” and they said it would be about sculpture. 
When I arrived to meet the audience of about 60 women I 
picked up a flier announcing that I would be talking about 
Antiques. "What's this I asked?" "We were afraid that if we 
said Sculpture, no one would come." My title was Sculpture 
Here and There, Now and Then, Who Cares and Why. And 
they all returned for parts two and three. 

Five years later we moved to Lincoln, MA just west 
of Boston where we lived for 28 years. I was asked to give a 
few lectures there. The most exciting was to be the Guest 
Lecturer on a 19-day Mediterranean Cruise aboard the Royal 
Viking Sky. I was well paid and my husband went for free. 

I taught watercolor and art history for the DeCor- 
dova Museum School of Art. I was also on the staff of the 
museum, but that's another subject. 

We traveled a great deal and I made sketchbooks to 
tell the story. I wrote a book about it which was published by 
DeCordova Museum and Sculpture Park. The book is titled 
SKETCHBOOKING: How to Create a Delightful Journal of 
Your Travels at Home or Abroad. | began doing Sketchbook- 
ing trips. There was a Baltic Cruise, a tour of Ireland, a trip to 
Jamaica, three to Bermuda, three to France and a cruise from 
Istanbul to Rome. 

Through the years I have continued studying water- 
color, mainly by going two weeks at a time with Traveling 
Watercolor Workshops to France, Italy, Mexico, and Greece. 

In June of 2004 I moved to Annapolis. I had always 
wanted to teach for a college. Anne Arundel Community Col- 
lege hired me to teach Sketchbooking at Senior Centers in An- 
napolis, South County, Arnold and Glenn Burnie. 
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I have given a talk titled "The Artistic Response to 
Travel" to the Annapolis Watercolor Club and to the Laurel 
Art Guild. (of course the response is Sketchbooking) 

I have been interviewed about Sketchbooking three 
times for television: two half hour shows, and one for 15 min- 
utes. 

I have traveled to more than 70 countries on seven 
continents and never carried a camera. I have more than 50 
sketchbooks to prove it. 

I still love to paint. The most I have been paid for a 
painting is $1,000.00. Oh yes, and when you come to my 
condo at Chesapeake Harbor in Annapolis, you will see 46 
paintings hanging on the walls. 
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Commuting.....Fixing The Car 
Dusting The House.....Riding The Train 
Lying on The Beach.....Jogging 
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Come in and see the Progress 
in our New Store 


Grand Opening Tuesday June 26" 


Thank you for Shopping in Donelan’s ! 


Lincoln Station, Lincoln 
Open Mon. through Fri. 7 am - 9 pm 
Sat. 8 am - 8 pm, Sun. 8 am - 8 pm 


Other stores located in 
Littleton, Acton, Groton, 


Pepperell and Wayland 
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FLOWER POWER 


Kids’ Art at Clark 
Wednesday, June 34 1:30-3pm 
Art workshop designed to inspire the 
imaginations of children ages 8-13. 
Call or visit our website for more info. 


Clark Gallery 


145 Lincoln Road, Lincoln, MA 01773 
www.clarkgallery.com (781) 259-8303 


Mondays - Friday 7:00-4:00 
Saturday 8:00-3:00 
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Ice Cream Truck at Walden Pond 
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Dear Readers, 


I went to the Mall today and realized that the construction crews have left. The place is busy and 
parking is easy. It’s good to have things back to normal. But what happened to the restaurant? 

July is National Ice Cream month and Sunday, July 15 is the day to celebrate by visiting your favorite ice 
cream place. With this in mind a challenge was given to the Write Stuff group at the library to individually tell us 
about favorite ice cream haunts. This writing group is a joint adventure started by The Lincoln Review and the 
Lincoln Public Library. In addition Beverly Eckhardt discusses her favorite places both here and in Maine. 

And after you read about ice cream, let us know your place of choice. Dairy Joy, Lizzy's and Kimball's seem to be 
Lincoln's major destinations. 

The Minuteman National Park is celebrating its 50th anniversary with special events this summer and fall. 
In this issue you will find the summer activities listed. The Park is a wonderful place to take your guests. There is 
something for everyone. Incidentally some of the readers may remember Buttricks Ice Cream Parlor on Route 2A 
near the dump. It was knocked down and buried into a big hole to make way for the park, specifically the Paul 
Revere Capture Site, which resonates with Air Force “brats” who live in the adjacent Hanscom AFB housing — who 
are fascinated to discover that history happened right here! Did the ice cream go with the building? 


See you around town this summer. 
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DAVID DONALD 


By Jane Langton 


David Herbert Donald, Charles Warren Professor of 
American History Emeritus at Harvard, died of 
heart failure on Sunday, May 17, at Beth Israel 
Deaconess Medical Center in Boston. He was 88. 


Since he was born in Mississippi , a state famous 
for some of the crucial battles of the Civil War, it is 
not surprising that many of his books are devoted to 
that era. Nor is it surprising that his accent was 
refreshingly unfamiliar in Harvard Yard. 


He refused to wear a hat 
David Donald earned a B.Sc. from Millsaps College 
in Jackson, Mississippi. After graduating, he 
hitchhiked north to Indianola, Mississippi, where he 
interviewed for the job of high school band teacher. 
The man who interviewed me ...said, ‘You forgot 
your hat.’ And I said, ‘I don’t wear a hat.’ And he 
said, ‘You teach in my school, you'll wear a hat.’ So 
I didn’t take the job. (From an obituary by Sarah 
Sweeney in the Harvard University Gazette) 


The first and second Pulitzer 


IATA 
Professor Donald’s M.A. and Ph.D. degrees were 
earned at the University of Illinois. 
In 1955 he married Aida DiPace, later the editor in 
chief and assistant director of the Harvard 
University Press and herself a historian. In 1961 
Donald’s magisterial biography, “Charles Sumner 
and the Coming of the Civil War” won him a first 
Pulitzer Prize, and in 1988 his biography of writer 
Thomas Wolfe won him a second. 


Donald’s Harvard teaching career began in 1973, 


but his Mississippi connections remained important. 
In 1982 he invited Eudora Welty, the distinguished 
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writer from Jackson, Mississippi, to deliver the first 
Massey Lectures in Harvard’s Longfellow Hall. 


Ninety-nine per cent 
Question: On a scale of one to a hundred, Professor 
Donald, how would you rate Thomas Jefferson? 
Answer: Ninety-nine per cent. [the 
questioner was Jane] 


But Thomas Jefferson was not one of the famous 
Americans selected by David Donald as a subject 
for biography. Among the chosen were Charles 
Sumner, Charles Francis Adams and Abraham 
Lincoln. 


In Donald’s 1995 “magisterial” biography, 
LINCOLN, we see the entire Civil War through the 
President’s eyes, from the first painful Union defeat 
in 1861 to General Sherman’s trrumphant march 
across the defeated South in 1864. More 
importantly we learn the whole dramatic story of 
Lincoln’s decision to issue the Emancipation 
Proclamation in 1863. We also observe some of the 
principal actors up close, among them George 
McClellan, the general we love to hate. 


The general sat silent. 
On January 13,[1564?] McClellan rose from his 
sickbed to join in the discussion. Clearly regarding 
these meetings as a conspiracy against him, the 
general-in-chief was sullen and uncommunicative. 
When Lincoln again rehearsed the urgent reasons 
for actions and asked what could be done, 
McClellan replied scornfully that “the case was so 
clear a blind man could see it” — and then diverted 
the conversation to his perpetual fear that the 
Confederate forces outnumbered his own. 
Eventually Chase asked him directly what he 
intended to do 
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with his army and when he intended to move. The 
general sat silent. 


Stand and deliver! 


Besides describing these moments of crisis and 
controversy, Professor Donald enlivens his history 
with some of Lincoln’s witty stories. For example, 
when Southerners declared that if a Republican 
were elected president in 1860, the Union would be 
dissolved and the fault would be the North’s, 
Lincoln’s response was -- “A highwayman holds a 
pistol to my ear, and mutters...’Stand and deliver, 
or I shall kill you, and then you will be a murderer!’ 


Mary Todd Lincoln, the President’s controversial 
wife, is not forgotten. “Mary Lincoln...became the 
most conspicuous female occupant of the Executive 
Mansion since Dolley Madison. ...She intended to 
become the First Lady of the land — a term that was 
coined to describe her.” The playful White House 
exploits of their little son Tad are balanced by the 
grief of both parents at the death of Tad’s promising 
brother Willy from typhoid fever. On February 20 
the end came. Stepping into his office, Lincoln said 
in a voice choked with emotion:” Well, Nicolay, my 
boy is gone — He is actually gone!” 


Grist for the mill 


The times were at the boil. They called for men as 
extraordinary as Abraham Lincoln, Senator Charles 
Sumner, newspaper publisher Horace Greeley and 
escaped slave Frederick Douglass. 


Grist as splendid as this was worthy of David 
Donald’s mill, and he made the most of it. His 
“Lincoln” is a thrilling biography. Drew Gilpin 
Faust calls it “the definitive study of Lincoln for 
years to come.” Included in the text are 
photographs of the actors in the drama of Lincoln’s 
life and death. Assassin John Wilkes Booth is natty, 
Frederick Douglass intense and powerful, 
McClellan cocky and Napoleonic. In one 
extraordinary photograph, the six-foot-four-inch 
president stands among the officers in McClellan’s 
camp, his top hat rising high above the cap of the 
little general. 
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So this is the little lady... 
One actor in the story was Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
author of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” Donald tells the 
story of her visit to the White House in 1862, when 
Lincoln welcomed her by saying, “So this is the 
little lady who made this big war.” 


Professor Donald’s bibliography includes ten other 
books on the era of the Civil War, including “Gone 
for a Soldier: the Civil War Memoirs of Private 
Alfred Bellard,” “Charles Sumner and the Rights of 
Man,” “Charles Sumner and the Coming of the 
Civil War,” “Inside Lincoln’s Cabinet: The Civil 
War Diaries of Salmon P. Chase.” At the time of 
David Donald’s death, his work in hand was a 
biography of John Quincy Adams. 


This closing tribute is by Elizabeth Hewitt, a 
Lincoln friend and neighbor. “Once when I had just 
gotten my doctorate, we went to tea at the Donalds, 
and to my great pride David introduced me to some 
fellow academic people as his colleague. That 
kindness was typical.” 


David Donald is survived by his wife Aida and their 
son Bruce of Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 
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Largest selection of wood frames 4500+Styles 
Complete line of Nielsen metal frames 
Custom mats - Dry mounting - Shrink wrapping 
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Kodak film developing - Photo frames & albums 
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Ristorante e Bar 
Join us in our newly renovated café 
Best restaurant West of Boston 


888 Main Street 
Waltham 


Monday — Saturday 5 to 10 p.m. 
Reservations: 781-894-2234 
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Ice 


Cream HISTORY 


material gathered by Betty Smith 


Origin of ice cream and more..... 


In the 4" century B.C. ice was combined with fruit for the 
Roman emperor Nero. Over in China in the 1“ century King 
Tang was busy combining ice and milk for pleasurable eating. 
There is also evidence of ice cream in the 2" century B.C. — 
snow flavored with honey and nectar. Eventually ice cream 
was served in the royal courts of France and Italy. Washington 
and Jefferson served iced cream. In 1812 Dolly Madison also 
served it. 


In 1776 an ice cream parlor opened in New York City. The 
name iced cream changed to ice cream. 


The ice cream cone made its debut in 1904 at the World’s Fair 
in St. Louis. The story goes that an ice cream vendor ran out 
of dishes and another vendor closeby was making waffle-like 
pastry. He rolled up the waffle into the shape of a cone and 
gave it to the ice cream vendor. The customers were happy 
with the solution. However the very first ice cream cone was 
developed in the late 1800’s by an Italian in New York City. 
He actually received a patent for it in 1903. 


The Good Humor Ice Cream Bar was patented in 1923 and 
sold on ice cream trucks that had bells and uniformed drivers. 
(check the cover) 


Haagen-Dazs was made in 1960. The inventor liked the name 
as it sounded Danish. 


Ingredients — Federal regulations abound 


Ice cream must have 10% milkfat; superpremium or gourmet 
has at least 12%. Reduced Fat ice cream has 25% less milkfat 
than the regular. Light ice cream and lowfat are also lower in 
milk fat. A gallon of ice cream must weight at least 4.5 
pounds. 


Sweeteners include cane, beet sugar, corn sweeteners, and 
honey. 


Stabilizers are used to prevent large ice crystals and enhance 
smoothness. Emulsifiers in small amounts are used in the 
whipping process to provide a smoother texture. 


The amount of aeration in ice cream is called overrun. 
Superpremium has a low overrun. Regular and economy have 
the required overrun but it is more aeration than the 
superpremium. 
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Other frozen desserts. Frozen custard is at least 10% milkfat 
and 1.4% egg yolks. Sherbet is 1% to 2% milkfat and 
weighs six pounds minimum to the pound. Gelato (available 
in Donelans) has sweeteners, egg yolks, flavoring and more 
milk than cream. Frozen yogurt contains milk that has been 
cultured as well as sweetening and flavoring. 


Flavors 


The top five flavors in the U.S. are vanilla, chocolate, butter 
pecan, strawberry, and chocolate chip mint. 


The Facts 


The USDA claims that in 2007 the U.S. produced 1.55 billion 
gallons of ice cream and frozen desserts and its production 
leads the world. California has the largest volume followed be 
Indiana, Texas, Pennsylvania, Missouri, and New York 


Mintel, a firm which writes research reports, states that 90% 
of the U.S. households eat ice cream and frozen desserts. 


Export of ice cream in 2007 was 57 million pounds according 
to the USDA. Mexico was the number one market and 
Canada was second. 


In the supermarket, the freezer case should not be higher than 
-20 degrees F. You might wish to select ice cream which is 
below the freezer line and insulate it on the way home in the 
heat of summer. At home the suggested temperature for the 
freezer is between -5 degree F. and -7 degree F. 


Etc. 


The favorite ice cream spots of Lincolnites are Lizzy’s in 
Waltham, Dairy Joy in Weston, 

Kimball’s both in Carlisle and Westford, along with 
Erickson’s in Maynard. We also like Brigham’s and Bedford 
Farms in Concord. And don’t forget the Pool sells ice cream. 


As for me I like White Mountain Creamery in Wellesley near 
the library. 


Much of the information for this article was gathered from the 
websites of the International Dairy Foods Association and the 
International Ice Cream Association. 
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STONEGATE 
GARDENS 


NEW ENGLAND'S MOST 
UNIQUE NURSERY 


Large Specimen Trees & Shrubs 


Extensive Selection of Perennials 
& Annuals 


Custom Wreaths — Gift Plants 


Fresh Cut Bouquets 


Mulch & Loam Delivery 
Planting Services Available 


STONEGATE GARDENS 

339 South Great Road (Rt 117) 
Lincoln, MA 01773 

(781) 259-8884 
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JUDSON B. REECE 


independent Real Estate Broker 
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Now through 2010, half of my 
brokerage income from the first 
$500,000 of every sale is donated to 
Friends of the Lincoln Council on 
Aging. 


Jud Reece: 781-259-9827 


74 Belknap at Thoreau * Concord 
978-369-3388 * www.concordfuneral.com 


Caring, Compassionate Service Since 1936 


Services Offered Let Us Help You With 
Traditional Pre-Need Planning 
Memorial Pre-Financing 
Cremation Veterans Information 

Personalized Tributes Social Security Information 


Directors 
Glenn D. Burlamachi *« Edmund H. Tunnicliffe, IV 
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Welcome to the Ice Cream Parlors 


LOVE IT AT LIZZY’S 


By Robert Stuart-Vail 


The first time, a few years ago, it was an 
accident — but then it kept on happening, sometimes 
quite unexpectedly. I guess I’m one of those ingenuous 
guys who can always be tricked, as long as the trickster 
has a new gimmick up his sleeve. 

Anyway, it’s always my friend Stuart who leads 
me to this place. “Us” I should say: my partner, Toby, 
loves ice cream as much as I. Well, this time Stuart 
really caught me off guard. We had just left the movie 
house — what film we saw escapes me at the moment. It 
was raining — just a few drops as we got into the car, and 
then it let loose with a cloudburst. 

We were on Waltham’s Moody Street - mango 
heaven in the summer. Stuart suggested that as long as 
we were near the Indian stores, I might like to check out 
the mangos, and since it was raining hard, we should 
approach that destination by parking on the same side of 
the street, perhaps in the block below the stores, to make 
sure of getting a space. It made sense. 

I should have known what was coming, but 
Stuart kept up a stream of chatter, and suddenly I 
realized that we were parked right in front of Lizzy’s Ice 
Cream! How could I say “no?” 

Oh, the flavors — you name it, they have it — and 
more. Even “adult flavors,” like Rum Raisin, Bailey’s 
Cream or Armagnac and Plum - delights that can be 
added. There are dairy free, gluten free ice creams and 
toppings — even — dare I say it? the Mad Dog Mango 
sherbet (very spicy), accompanied by a scoop of mango 
sorbet. 

Prepacked or handpacked, waffle, sugar or wafer 
cones, chocolate dipped cones — and the regular scoops 
of ice cream are so generous that you may want it ina 
cup instead. 

Stuart always picks one of the naughty ones, but 
buttercrunch is my favorite, and Toby’s, too. What an 
experience! The smooth, buttery flavor — and the 
discovery of those crunchy bits that make you wish 
you’d ordered a twin scoop. It’ll send you back for more. 
If you’re not in Waltham, near Lizzy’s Ice Cream Parlor 
at 367 Moody Street, perhaps you’re conveniently near 
their Harvard Square take-out location at 24 Church 
Street, Cambridge. 
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ICE CREAM RAMBLES 


By Beverly Eckhardt 


Ours is an ice cream-loving family that that 
accepts almost everything that’s dairy, and creamy and 
cold. Forget the calories and the cholesterol - bring on 
the butter pecan! Every March we observe a rite of 
Spring by having a cone at Dairy Joy, and once in awhile 
we visit for dessert, but to this Vermonter’s taste, the 
Dairy Joy product isn’t real ice cream. To get that, you 
have to go to one of the seasonal stands in the region. 
Erickson’s in Maynard and Kimball’s in Carlisle are 
good choices, but our favorite is at Great Brook State 
Park on Lowell Road in Carlisle. 

Great Brook occupies over 900 acres of land, 
about one-tenth of the town of Carlisle’s acreage. It 
encompasses a 70-cow dairy farm run by the Duffy 
family since 1980. In the winter it operates a cross- 
country ski center open to the public. Come Spring, the 
cows are out and the dairy shop opens with a vast 
collection of creamy flavors (the menu shows 60 ice 
cream choices and several of frozen yogurt and sherbet.) 
Homer likes the nutty ones, and I like ones with 
chocolate chunks, such as Heath Bar, but it’s also fun to 
try something new - they are all delicious! With cone in 
hand, you can stay inside and watch the beautiful 
Holsteins munching hay or go outside to watch people 
watching the livestock pens. 

During the past few years we have enjoyed a 
second home in Edgecomb, Maine, near Wiscasset and 
Boothbay Harbor. We were pleased to find quality local 
ice cream suppliers who distribute to stands and to 
local restaurants. The available flavors include “Moose 
Tracks“ (vanilla with chunks of chocolate-covered 
peanut butter,) “Deer Tracks“ (vanilla with chunks of 
chocolate-covered caramel,) and “Lobster Tracks” 
(vanilla with red-colored chocolate chips.) We 
celebrated Father’s Day near the historic lighthouse at 
Pemaquid Point with a generous serving of Gifford’s 
“Moose Tracks.” 

When Summer ends and the stands are closed, 
we satisfy our ice cream needs with pints of Ben and 
Jerry’s. (Donelan’s has periodic specials on it.) That 
brand is made with cream from a Vermont dairy 
cooperative. The company was started in 1977 in a 
vacated garage in South Burlington, expanded rapidly, 
and now has headquarters in Waterbury off Route 89 
that is a significant tourist destination for a cone and a 
factory tour. Our favorite flavor is “Cherries Garcia” 
(vanilla, genuine dark cherries and shaved chocolate 
pieces.) Heavenly! 
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A distinctive Retirement Community in historic Concord. 


© 35 acres overlooking the Sudbury River * Spacious 1, 2, or 2 Bedroom w/Den Designs 
¢ 24-Hour Security * Fitness Center * Fine Dining 
* Social Activities * Housekeeping Services 


* Maintenance-Free Lifestyle © Indoor Parking ; 


ury Court 


For more information, call: (978) 369-5155. Ne 
100 Newbury Court, Concord, MA 01742 


www.nedeaconess.com t= E’ailal Housing Opportunity 


England Deaconess Association 
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WE ALL SCREAM FOR 
ICE CREAM 


By Sarah Marcotte 


I scream, you scream, we all scream for ice 
cream! I can’t think about ice cream without recounting 
a favorite story. My nephew Nicholas, age two, my 
sister Martha, and I were at the Lands’ End Inlet in 
Rochester, New York. Nicholas walked over to the 
playhouse and saw a little girl who looked about his age. 
He stopped. His eyes got very big, and his face turned 
bright red as he stared at her. Her mother came to gather 
the toddler, who was playing with a book. The toddler 
did not want to leave. The mother said, “Come on, I’1l 
buy you a donut.” The toddler did not budge. “T’ll get 
you French fries,” she said. Still no movement. “T’ll 
buy you ice cream,” she said. (What, I thought; it was 
January!) With no movement on the girl’s part, the 
mother scooped her up like a server scooping ice cream, 
and they left while the toddler screamed. Nicholas 
looked up at me with his big hazel eyes and red face and 
said earnestly, “I like 1 ceam and fench fy.” 

Where does this Lincolnite go for that frosty 
sweet treat? We have many choices, but they all include 
a drive. There’s Dairy Joy in Weston for soft serve with 
a dip, widely criticized for high prices by every person I 
meet, from my husband to my hairdresser. I just 
discovered Bedford Farms in Concord on Thoreau 
Street, much by accident trying to make the left into 
Starbucks. There’s Kimball Farm in Westford when you 
feel like playing mini golf, watching sheep, or heading 
back to the office after the Middlesex Town Clerks’ 
Association meeting. (There’s nothing more 
disappointing than getting to Kimball Farm when it’s not 
quite open for the season, as Nancy Zuelke and | did a 
few Aprils ago.) Friendly’s in Waltham on the 
Lexington line comes to mind for their huge Reese’s 
Pieces sundae. 

Not long after our visit to Lands’ End, we 
learned that Nicholas was allergic to peanuts. What does 
this have to do with ice cream, you ask? It is with 
feelings of guilt and glee, then, that my favorite ice 
cream is peanut butter cup: chocolate ice cream with a 
peanut butter ribbon. It’s a hard flavor to find, but I 
found it at Pizzi’s Farm Stand in Waltham. Unlike with 
the price of a gallon of gasoline, I pay no attention to 
prices when I need my fix. If I am going to suffer from 
the calories, fat, and guilt of eating real ice cream, it’s 
got to be great. And theirs 1s. 
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My Choice — 
Kimball’s at Bate’s Farm 


By Anita Harris 


I couldn’t understand why Betty Smith would ask 
Lincoln’s Write Stuff members to describe our favorite 
ice cream shops...when it was perfectly obvious to me - 
-and, I assumed, to everyone in the area--that Kimball’s 
at Bate’s Farm (343 Bedford Rd, Route 225), in 
Carlisle, is the best in the Boston area, if not the world. 


I live in Cambridge—walking distance from Steve’s, 
Herrell's, Lizzie’s, Toscanini’s, Emack and Boglio, 
Berry Line and even the now defunct Bailey’s, in 
Harvard Square. But none of those can compete with 
Bate's Farm for ambience, flavors, serving size or price. 


At Bate's, it’s fun to see the kids and the farm animals, 
teenagers on dates (apologies for the non-sequitor), and 
to join folks and families at outdoor picnic tables-- and 
the ice cream itself is, simply, great. More flavors than I 
can list here. I’ve forsaken coffee heath bar crunch for a 
new best friend--mocha almond assault—but the 
ostensibly health conscious can also get sherbet, sorbet 


or frozen yogurts like peanut butter fudge swirl and 


black razberry chocolate chip. The portions are huge 
(another reviewer points out the “baby” cone is actually 
the size of a baby)—and, while the prices have gone up 
considerably in the last few years, they're less 
expensive than any in Cambridge, and seem about right ( 
$3.25 for baby, $3.60 for small, $3.95, large). 


I can’t vouch for the other Kimball's --there’s one on 
Route 14 in Jaffery, NH, and another at 400 Littleton 
Rd, in Westford (which has a grill restaurant, miniature 
golf, a driving range and a bumper boat pond)—but all 
serve the same delicious, cold, rich, creamy stuff. Best 
of all, Kimball's is wonderfully dietetic. 


Because with Kimball's at Bate's Farm the closest, 
almost 20 miles from my home, I can’t get there often. 
And because what they offer is so good, I see no reason 
to go anyplace else. 
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Spring Rain 


Organic Skincare Spa 


We are your Ultimate One 
Stop Skincare. 


Clarifying Facials, AHA Fruit Pulp and 
Cellulite Elimination Treatments. 


475 Winter Street | Waltham, MA 
781.895.0010 | www.SpringRainSpa.com 
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ICE CREAM DREAMS 


By Manson Solomon 


I have to admit it was delicious. What? Do you 
really have to have the details? OK, then, creamy cappuccino 
and pineapple mix, topped with walnuts and jimmies in a 
chocolate-dipped waffle cone, and.... ‘Nuffsaid? You can 
blame my son. It was his idea. I had to go all the way to 
Hanover, NH for this? “C’mon Dad,” the Son says as we 
drive by Ben & Jerry’s on the way out, van loaded with a 
dorm room’s worth of “stuff”, “it’s my last day of the 
academic year, let’s celebrate a little.” What is this? Some 
kind of Obama-era Animal House rerun sans the Bush-era 
beer? (Or McCain Anheuser-Busch, for that matter?) 
Delicious, sure. But indulgent! I’m not even Catholic -- I 
don’t believe I have ever actually spoken to a nun -- but I have 
felt for friends, and I feel my knuckles beginning to ache. 
(Quick check: no, it’s not early onset arthritis.) This has got 
to be a sin and it is going to take a penance of an hour’s 
walking at 4 mph to work off the calories. 

Arriving home, I am assaulted by the Daughter: Hey, 
it’s nearly summer, let’s go to Dairy Joy for Soft Serve. Or is 
it “Serv”? Have to look it up. Or how about we go to Stone 
Cold Creamery in Newton. Bedford Farms. Or let’s drive out 
to that place in Carlisle at the farm where they make the ice 
cream for you on the spot. Pick one. 

JEEZ. 

Why do we have to get in the car and drive all over 
the place just to get an ice cream? What happened to the 
Good Humor truck and its gentle melodies luring us out into 
the street in the good ol’ days when the ice cream used to 
come around to us. The bell tolled for us, and all we had to do 
was go outside and get it. That was before the local anti-noise 
ordinance banned the bells. And before we took afternoon 
naps. 

Lincolnites may think of Sudbury as that other town 
which manifests its fiscal responsibility by underfunding L-S 
and leaving it to our generosity to make “grants” to the school 
system to keep quality education afloat. But I, who lived there 
once before I got wise and snuck across the border and 
immigrated, remember another great manifestation of civic 
pride. I remember the day when those Good Humor bells 
returned — in spades, the gentle melodies of yesteryear having 
been replaced by electronic shimmering which penetrated 
walls and violated the constitutional right to privacy, 
streaming unbidden into the bedrooms of peace-loving 
afternoon nappers. 

So how civic pride? Well, who could forget the 
picture in the local paper of that sadly obese little girl, aided 
and abetted by her mom who, with misplaced self- 
congratulation, had successfully lobbied for the return of the 
truck bells in the name of freedom of expression or some such 
inappropriately constitutional argument for self-indulgence. 
(One wonders to what heights she proudly took these values as 
a grownup. Did she perhaps become one of those Wall Street 
derivatives traders?) A moment of hope, though: truth be 
told, presaging the Recovery and Reinvestment Act, the local 
powers, being of napping age, did ultimately react to the crisis 
by reinstating the ban. 
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Does frozen yogurt count? There’s the Yogofina the 
Daughter had us stop at between San Fran and Yosemite. A 
bank of levers arrayed against a wall -- I think there were at 
least 20 flavors — and you slipped your cone or cup under the 
spout or spouts of your choice and pulled until your vessel was 
full. Then you topped from about a dozen bins of assorted 
goodies. And they charged you by the weight on the way 
out. (Sinful, but not as bad as the In-N-Out burger joint next 
door the Son brought us to. Shades of John Belushi’s 
“chee’borgers”?) Oh, and does the Jamba Juice smoothie 
place count? Some of their concoctions claim to be hi-protein 
healthy. But when you're hiking a dozen miles a day, does it 
matter? 

But I digress. How about we shoot closer to home. 
Can we not have our ice cream and eat it too without driving 
for miles and miles? How about Colbert’s Americone Dream 
right there in the freezer at Donelan’s? Got to be a Lincoln 
favorite if Donelan’s consistently stocks it. And wholesome. 
Surely Colbert’s values manifest themselves in the 
wholesomeness of the product. Check it out: it says here on 
the carton that it’s a “cold, bold, caramel-swirled, 
fudgecoveredwaffle-cone-loaded [sic] spoonful of Truth... 
Sweeter than the Bill of Rights . .. with twice as much 
caramel as the Louisiana Purchase.” Wow! And let’s see... 
280 calories in a % cup serving. Oy! (And I have to reserve 
space for the bagels and lox and cream cheese and donuts 
which they so generously provide at the men’s coffee at Bemis 
on Thursdays.) No, there just isn’t enough time in the day to 
work this all off. 

But wait. Look over to the right. How about those 
sugar-free popsicles there in the case? Man, you could walk 
off the 15 calories just going out to the car. Shucks, I could 
eat two or three of them while watching Jon Stewart and be 
none the worse for wear. Say, why not eat them while taking 
in Rachel Maddow and running on the treadmill at the same 
time? That’s got to be at least two birds with one stone, if not 
three. Let’s see. Sixty-minute show, minus 20 for skipping 
through the commercials (thank American inventiveness for 
the DVR), so 40 minutes net, at least 400 calories. You could 
scarf a half-dozen of the ices and still be over 300 calories to 
the good — not to mention the cardiovascular benefits. Don’t 
tell me good ol’ New England Puritanism is dead! 

Not really ice cream, you say. Please define ice 
cream. Well, the O.E.D. says it is “a compound of flavoured 
[sic] and sweetened cream, congealed by being stirred or 
revolved in a vessel surrounded by a freezing mixture.” Yes, 
but the Webster calls it “a food consisting of cream, butterfat, 
or milk, and sometimes eggs, sweetened, flavored, beaten to a 
uniform consistency, and frozen.” You can see the difference. 
On the other hand, they both involve cream, and the popsicles 
don’t. But then... 

You darn literary types, there you go again. A fella 
can’t even eat an ice cream in peace! Well, maybe just a 
teaspoon of the Colbert stuff wouldn’t be so bad... 
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Lincoln Tree 
& Landscape 
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Professionally Trained Staff of Employees 


- Certified Arborists - Landscape Architects 
- Certified Horticulturalists  - Sanitary Engineers 
- Title V Septic Installers - Licensed Carpenters 


Tree Services Excavation 


- Expert Climbing - Septic Systems 

- Structural & Aesthetic - Utility Relocation 
Pruning - Drainage Systems 

- Difficult Tree Removal - Oil Tank Removal 

- 24 hr Emergency Service 


Property Maintenance Landscaping 


- Fertilizing Programs - Landscape Design 

- Tree & Shrub Pruning - Perennial Gardens 

- Edging & Bed Maintenance - Planting 

~ Spring & Fall Clean Ups —_- Lawn Installation 

- Lawn & Field Mowing - Irrigation Systems 

- Snow Plowing & Sanding — - Poison Ivy Eradication 
- Street Sweeping 


Brick and Natural Stone Masonry 


- Custom Designed Stone Walls, Patios, Terraces 
& Walks w/ Bluestone, Fieldstone, Cobblestone, 
Brick & Granite 


(781) 259-8020 (978) 263-1967 
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Ice Cream Musings 


By Jeanne Bracken 


For a long time, whenever I told someone | 
live in Littleton, s/he would reply, “Kimball’s!” 

Well, not really. Kimball’s is in Westford, a 
little over the town line from Littleton, although 
many people approach the ice cream Mecca from 
the interstate and pass the Littleton common en 
route. Kimball’s has morphed over the decades into 
the closest thing we have to an amusement park this 
side of Canobie Lake. Golf, bumper boats, lunch 
counter, mega-mini-golf (f there is such a thing) and 
then there is that ice cream. When our daughters 
were little, we occasionally drove over to Kimball’s 
for a treat, scoped out the long line of waiting 
supplicants being devoured by mosquitoes, and 
retreated to the old Rosley Motel, which had a soft 
serve window. When the Rosley went the way of all 
Mom and Pop motels, we switched our allegiance to 
a small ice cream stand, little more than a window, 
located in half of an auto repair shop in West Acton. 
That place was eaten up (sorry!) by Idylwilde 
Farms’ need for more parking. (As the song goes, 
“paved paradise, put up a parking lot.” 

I am probably not the biggest ice cream fan 
in town, since my preferred snacks tend more to the 
crunchy/salty as opposed to the sweet/cold type. But 
when I was a kid in the Hudson Valley, we’d all 
pile into the car on hot evenings and drive down to 
the soft serve ice cream stand at the junction of 
suburb and farm town. The dog always got to go 
along for the ride—and for his own dish of ice 
cream. 

Even earlier (I was at most 5 or 6 at the 
time) I remember being treated to an ice cream cone 
at the IBM Country Club near Poughkeepsie—I 
always asked for cherry vanilla. 

For those reasons, | think of ice cream in 
terms of leisure time. A welcome break from 
whatever work or chores were hanging over us. 

And today, that break, that leisure time, comes 
when my husband and | Leave It All (or at least 
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Most Of It) Behind. We head up beyond Portland to 
Poland Spring, Maine, to a shady lakeside 
campground, and we chill out. But when we want to 
take a break from taking a break, we hop in the car 
and drive farther north on Route 26, into the Oxford 
Hills, to the town of Oxford and to the hilltop 
Crestholm Farm. 

It isn’t, strictly speaking, an ice cream stand in the 
classic sense. It’s a Maine version, though—those 
Down Easters multi-task a lot of stuff, so Crestholm 
sells local produce in season (can’t wait for the 
sweet corn!), now just beet greens and strawberries. 
But you can buy sturdy wooden lawn furniture, like 
Adirondack chairs made of recycled skis, for one. 
The attached greenhouse has seedlings, potted and 
hanging plants for sale. A few home-style baked 
goods and bottles of jam and pickles round out the 
colorful display. We’re here, though, for the ice 
cream (which despite the cows in the field is not 
made on site). They’ve got 20 kinds of “hard” ice 
cream, two low fat yogurts (chocolate butter crunch, 
oh my!), four flavors of soft ice cream, and a 
healthy (I hope!) supply of toppings and 

sprinklings. They have a few special treats; my 
favorite is the Mud Ball: coffee ice cream rolled in 
chocolate cake crumbs and topped with hot fudge 
sauce, whipped cream and a cherry. 

I say it’s my favorite, but I usually opt for a 
small dish of something not so unflattering when 
applied to my hips. While enjoying the goodies, 
families can wander along the pens on the lower 
lawn and check out the bunnies, goats, sheep, cows, 
llamas, pigs, and geese (some more pet-able than 
others, to be sure.) 

Ice cream aficionados looking for a pleasant 
three-hour ride (some portions toll) can do worse 
than heading up (down?) to Crestholm Farm. 
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LINCOLN - Shingle @ stone manse w/5 
Bedrooms, 6 baths to be finished 2010 pending 
signing '09 contract. Abuts 83 acre wood with 


miles of beautiful trails owned 100 years by pri- 
$3,100,000 


LINCOLN - Huge price reduction! 
Architect-designed home by Janovsky & 
master craftsman Eisener. Tall ceilings, ren- 
ovated '09 kitchen. Master has romantic bal- 


cony & glorious '08 bathroom. $1,395,000 
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LINCOLN - Charming Brick-end Gambrel 
Cape in the "heart" of Lincoln. Beautifully 
proportioned rooms w/FP in the living 
room, corner cupboards in dining room, 
lovely first floor library, master suite with 
walk-in closet. $865,000 


Sandra Bradlee 
617-840-2321 


Denise Bienfang 
781-259-8028 


Coldwell Banker 


LINCOLN - No wait--plans and permits in 
hand! Flat to slight slope, privacy offers 
ideal site for an important home. Large 
building area, room for barn and tennis 
court. $1,550,000 
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LINCOLN - A light filled contemporary 
farmhouse overlooking the fields & barn of 
historic Coburn Farm. Enjoy a large hot tub, 
decks & patio on spacious, level yard. Abuts 
conservation land on private cul-de-sac 


neighborhood. $1,375,000 


LINCOLN - Bright, spacious and versatile. 
This contemporary offers four bedrooms, 
2.5 baths, family room off new cherry and 
granite eat-in kitchen, and large deck over 
looking two-acre lot on a cul-de-sac. 
$820,000 


Doug Carson 
617-448-1913 


Penny Cotoni 
781-259-1070 


Residential Brokerage 


LINCOLN - Imagine the possibilities! 
Centrally located pond front 9.5 acre set- 


ting. Glorious field views. Update the archi- 
tect-designed contemporary or build anew. 
Dream location! 


$1,500,000 


LINCOLN - Sun-filled 1992 farmhouse-style 
home in lovely natural setting. A screened 
porch overlooks spacious level back yard. 
Charming open family room w/FP & kitchen 
make up the heart of the house. $949,000 
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LINCOLN - All the space you need! This 
five bedroom, three full bath, gambrel cape 
is set on 2.14 acres of open field and pasture 
abutting conservation land. Lovingly main- 


tained and ready for an updated décor. 
$799,000 
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Susan Law 
508-954-7753 


Stephanie Kornfeld 
781-795-4080 


We Advertise Your Home Where 
Are. Meek ata Lime: 


LINCOLN - Sun-splashed 5 BR Colonial in 
estate setting offers pastoral views over 
fields and meadow plus a convenient com- 
muter location. Thoughtfully designed for 
today’s lifestyle! $1,495,000 


LINCOLN - Custom 3 bedroom, 3 bath 
Contemporary on cul-de-sac. Includes Ist 
floor master suite, great room and sunroom, 
all of which open to expansive mahogany 
deck. Professionally landscaped. $865,000 
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LEXINGTON - This spacious, sun-drenched 
end-unit townhouse overlooking lawn and 
woodlands is in move-in condition! This 
unit offers an updated, fully applianced 
kitchen, Ist flr master bedroom with walk- 
in closet. $409,500 
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Karen Paradies 
781-446-0747 


Stacy Osur 
781-724-3513 


It’s more important now than ever to hire a real estate 
agent who understands the local Lincoln market yet 
has the tools and resources that expose your home to 


the most possible buyers. 


As the leading real estate company in Lincoln, 
Massachusetts, New England and beyond, that is why 
more sellers choose Coldwell Banker Residential 


Brokerage. 


NE MOVES 
Mortgage, LLC 


An Affiliate of Coldwell Banker Residential Brokerage 


COLDWCLL 


BANKCR (© 


Jeff Morgenstern 
Manager/SVP 
508-383-0241 


QU RS 


Lois Tetreault 
978-897-5264 


Diana Smith 


781-259-1822 RESIDENTIAL BROKERAGE 


BOOK REVIEW 


Two Lives—Three if You Count Bill Bryson 


By Jeanne Bracken 


While the “lazy, hazy, crazy days of 
summer” are ideal for light fiction beach reading, a 
foray into nonfiction is just as rewarding. So if 
you’re jaded with murder and mayhem in your 
mystery reading, or tired of trying to puzzle out the 
latest hot literary tome, just pick up a memoir or 
two and get the real story about real people. Two 
new books in particular show both sides of the 
biographical coin. 

Philip Si GulleySmeim. Lovegmmroumenviss 
Huddleston, and Other Inappropriate Longings of 
My Indiana’ Childhood (HarperOne) is _ the 
reminiscence of a boy raised a questioning Catholic 
who becomes a Quaker pastor. (I didn’t know 
Quakers have pastors!) Think Jean Shepard meets 
Garrison Keillor and you have the flavor of this 
delightful book that transports readers to the 
innocent ‘50s in Small Town, America. It’s laugh 
out loud funny most of the time, although there are 
poignant moments as his parents age. 

Gulley is the author of the Harmony, Indiana 
series of novels with a reputation for “gentle reads” 
that will appeal to lovers of Jan Karon’s Mitford 
series. I haven’t read either the Mitford or the 
Harmony series, but from the descriptions of 
Gulley’s books (the protagonist is a Quaker 
minister—go figure!) I’m going to check them out. 
He also has a couple of books of essays with 
humorous titles that sound intriguing as well as a 
couple of more serious theological titles I'll pass on. 
But his Indiana childhood is a place much like the 
Iowa of Bill Bryson’s youth (The Life and Times of 
the Thunderbolt Kid) and that is a fine place to visit. 
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In a later era and half a world away, Sarah 
Jane Gilman’s Undress Me in the Temple of Heaven 
(Grand Central Publishing) weaves a mesmerizing 
and edgy tale of a pair of recent Ivy League college 
graduates on an around-the-world backpacking tour. 
Not all that unusual, of course, until the year (1986) 
and the place (a newly open China) are factored it. 
The trip planning and outset read like Bill Bryson’s 
Neither Here nor There, in which Our Hero Bryson 
as a youth sets out to explore Europe in the “60s. 

Bryson’s books are among my favorite 
reading, and Neither Here nor There 1s also laugh- 
out-loud funny. (And those of us who came of age 
in the ‘60s and did the Europe on $5 a day thing 
will totally identify with Bryson and _ sigh 
nostalgically about our perhaps beer-soaked youth.) 

Undress Me in the Temple of Heaven begins 
in high good humor. Then the journey is 
transformed into a struggle for survival by onerous 
Chinese regulations, primitive conditions, and 
serious illness. Redemption comes in the form of 
the Chinese people and fellow trekkers encountered 
along the way. Gilman is an award-winning author 
who contributes to national magazines and has 
written a couple of other books I’Il be looking for. 

So toss down that Evanovich comic caper 
and the terrorist plot novel, get yourself a tall cool 
one, and hit the backyard lounge for a riveting (and 
free) trip to Indiana, China or Europe, and, most of 
all, to another era. 


Copyright 2009 Jeanne Bracken 
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If These Walls Could Talk...or Sing! 


By Jeanne Bracken, LPL Reference Librarian 


Last fall the Friends of the Lincoln Library and the 
LPL staff put together a Sunday brunch to showcase 
the library’s place in the community. They called 
the LPL “Lincoln’s Living Room.” 

The whole library was used for the event, from 
the story spaces in the Children’s Room to the 
bridge between the old and new buildings. If any 
one room of the library, though, is the town’s living 
room (or its family room or its den), it’s the 
wonderful Tarbell Room. 

Named after George Grosvenor Tarbell, who 
donated the funds for the original 19" century 
building, the room with the lovely paneled walls, 
with big windows and wooden shutters, serves as 
the real heart of the library’s varied programming. 

The fireplace is, alas, unsafe to use because of the 
chimney, but the brick wall and carved quotations 
provide a classy backdrop for speakers and other 
performers. The quotes, incidentally, come from the 
Bible (Psalm 39:3) and from Wordsworth (‘The 
Excursion, Book Fourth, Despondency Corrected, 
Argument.” 

Savvy visitors on sunny days look for rainbows 
splashed on the paneling, created by bull’s eye glass 
panes in the high windows. The room has the 
proverbial glass ceiling, with stained glass panels 
set into the plaster and lighted from above. 

It’s a rare day at the LPL when the Tarbell room 
sits empty and quiet. More likely, it’s a “happening” 
place, with author talks, book discussions, music 
performances, and a whole lot more. It’s a haven for 
all ages, from the youngest toddlers who dance to 
Ed 
Morgan’s tunes on the first Friday of each month, to 
the graying seniors whose toes have been tapping to 
jazz programs for almost 30 years. 
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Long time assistant director Ellen Sisco savors 
favorite memories from the Tarbell 
Room: Charlie Hersch’s Folk Music Series, 
including Tony Bird singing the iconic “Sorry 
Africa.” Dr. Jim May’s fascinating stories about his 
memorable plastic surgery cases. The play about 
Martha DeNormandie, written by her children, with 
anecdotes like telling Senator Kennedy’s staff her 
husband the representative was busy in the barn and 
couldn’t take the call. 

Pirates and puppets, the “Toe Jam Variety Show” 
and The Annual Mystery Monday Tea on Sunday 
Afternoon, authors and singers, opera and starships: 
all have visited the Tarbell Room’s graceful space. 

And oh! The animals! The Audubon Ark, birds of 
prey, snakes, a wolf, insects, llamas, rainforest 
critters like lizards and iguanas, and everybody’s 
favorite, Daisy the pig. Coming in August: sled 
dogs of Denali! 

Other patrons remember Heddie Kent’s plays, lots 
of cookie crumbs, images from the Photoshare 
group (no nudes—yet?) 

Sometimes the Tarbell room is also Lincoln’s 
Dining Room. When a television program was 
filmed in the room, the scent of swordfish from 
their opulent catered lunch filled the whole library 
(and the leftovers fed staff and some patrons, too.) 
Most recently, the Mystery Monday group, who 
usually celebrate summer with pizza and popcorn, 
had a Chinese feast. 

But no belly dancing—that’s at the Weston 
Library, down the road a piece. Instead we have the 
Ancient Mariners, lots of receptions and 
celebrations, and, just once, a wedding. Is there 
another living room in Lincoln that can compete 
with this stellar history? 

---copyright 2009 by the Library Bookie, Jeanne 
Bracken, who can be bribed with ice cream, 


preferably chocolate 
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Thomas Buckborough Associates 


Fine Residential Design-Build Remodeling 


it. We were at a party, and I had to 
laugh. Can’t tell you how many folks 
were talking about projects like ours 
they were having done and how many 

stories of poor workmanship I heard. I 
was glad to tell them about our experi- 
ence. Thanks again for all that you and — 
your team did.” M.S., Suapy a 


- Design - Build 


_Energy Audits _ 


Kitchens 
Additions 
Renovations RN Sree Pe 
Basements 


“Studios 
Home. Offices 


Green Remodels 


- Weatherization Services. 


A La Carte regen 
Concepts 

Product Selections 
Working Plans 


Maintenance Services 


Handyman 


Design and Construction 


Consulting for Do-it-Yourselfers 


Call Today to Discuss Your Project Ideas and Tour Our Projects 


978 - 263 - 3850 
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www.TBAdesigns.com 
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Summer @ DeCordova Sculpture Park + Museum 


Sculpture Park 2009 
DeCordova announces four new sculptures for the Sculpture Park 


June 26, 2009, Lincoln, MA — This summer, 
DeCordova Sculpture Park + Museum launches 
several new initiatives that highlight a renewed 
emphasis on the importance and value of the 
Sculpture Park. With thirty-five acres of rolling 
lawns, wooded hills, and a breathtaking view of 
Flint’s Pond, DeCordova’s Sculpture Park is an 
idyllic setting for contemporary art. Thanks to 
DeCordova’s new Sculpture Park Endowment— 
newly established with a generous lead gift of one 
million dollars from The Parker Family 
Foundation—DeCordova has established the goal of 
becoming one of the leading sculpture parks in the 
nation. Headed by Senior Curator Nick Capasso, 
DeCordova’s Sculpture Park will undergo an 
exciting multi-year transformation, beginning this 
summer with the installation of four new sculptures 
in the park. 


“DeCordova’s Sculpture Park is the largest of its 
kind in New England” said Director Dennis Kois. 
“With the Sculpture Park Endowment, DeCordova 
can continue to build and develop our campus, 
bringing in new works and innovative site-specific 
projects. Thanks to the The Parker Family 
Foundation’s generous gift, we can continue to care 
for and conserve the works and landscape that so 
strongly define our institution.” 


Earlier this spring, Kois announced that DeCordova 
would henceforth identify itself as “DeCordova 
Sculpture Park + Museum.” The change in name 
emphasizes DeCordova’s commitment to its new 
initiatives, underscoring the Park’s integral role in 
DeCordova’s mission to educate a broad and 
diverse public about modern and contemporary 
American art. 
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“By changing our name to the DeCordova Sculpture 
Park + Museum, we are literally putting first things 
first’? said Senior Curator Nick Capasso. “Our 
gorgeous thirty-five acre Sculpture Park is our 
unique resource. In this region, there are many 
indoor venues for contemporary art, but nothing 
else that compares to the Sculpture Park, its 
landscape, its artwork, and its educational 
programs. As we move into the future with new 
funding and energy, DeCordova members and 
visitors can expect to see major changes: new 
sculpture loans by prominent artists, commissioned 
site-specific installations, a full-scale maintenance 
and conservation program, synergy between the 
indoor and outdoor exhibition programs, an audio 
tour, innovative programs, and an improved overall 
landscape. We are striving to become, the best 
American venue for the exhibition and 
interpretation of outdoor sculpture within a decade.” 


This summer, DeCordova is proud to announce that 
the Sculpture Park will feature newly installed 
works by Douglas Kornfeld, Sol LeWitt, Steven 
Siegel, and the artist team Bartow + Metzgar. 


Douglas Kornfeld 

DeCordova has commissioned Kornfeld to 
construct Ozymandias, an eighteen-foot high,bright 
red sculpture inspired by Percy Shelley’s poem of 
the same name. Kornfeld’s work explores the 
relationship between cultural symbols and identity; 
his sculpture features the universal symbol of man, 
recognized in public spaces and signage, placed 
within a contemporary and verdant landscape. 
Kornfeld’s partially buried sculpture represents a 
modern-day parallel to Shelley’s poem, in which a 
traveler comes across a broken statue abandoned in 
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a desert; the traveler reads an inscription on the 
bottom of the statue exclaiming, “My names is 
Ozymandias, King of Kings: / Look on my works, 
ye Mighty, and despair’ (10-11). Kornfeld’s 
sculpture of the sinking quotidian male icon of 
today evokes thoughts of discovered ruins, asking 
the viewer to question contemporary society’s 
cultural aspirations and ideals. This sculpture has 
been funded by a generous grant from the Nathaniel 
Saltonstall Arts Fund. 


Sol LeWitt 

Considered the father of conceptual and minimal 
art, Sol LeWitt wrote that in conceptual art “the idea 
becomes the machine that makes the art.” LeWitt’s 
work and the artist’s presence live as instructions 
and texts that outline how to construct an end- 
product. This July, DeCordova will activate one of 
Sol LeWitt’s “structures” by following one set of 
the artist’s constructions to create a sixteen-foot 
high tower out of concrete blocks on DeCordova’s 
Main Lawn. The sculpture will preside over Park 
visitors as they enter the DeCordova campus. This 
installation has been funded by Museum supporters 
at the 2008 DeCordova Annual Benefit and 
Auction, Party for the Park!. 


Steven Siegel 

Siegel explores construction and decomposition, 
combining his interest in time, decay, re-use, and 
the natural environment to realize massive, outdoor 
sculptures. This July, Siegel will work with 
volunteers to construct a site-specific sculpture in 
an old barn foundation located on DeCordova’s 
campus. Siegel will construct a wooden armature in 
the landscape and fill the skeleton with overprinted 
newspapers generously supplied by the Worcester 
Telegram and Gazette. Siegel’s process results in 
beautifully resolved forms that slowly erode with 
exposure to environmental elements. 


Bartow + Metzgar 

This July, DeCordova welcomes the artist team of 
Paul Bartow and Richard Metzgar to the Sculpture 
Park to begin a two-year research project that 
explores the meaning of landscape. Bartow + 
Metzgar use the “spectacle of geology” to 
investigate specific sites as layered complexes of 
historical, geological, and visual systems and 
temporalities. Geology becomes a tool for filtering 
and experimenting with one’s relationship to the 
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world, a relationship that has become critically 
important due to the current and pressing concerns 
of rapid climate change. This summer, Bartow + 
Metzgar will construct a research structure in the 
Park; the structure’s design and form is directly 
extrapolated from the visual data the artists will 
collect on the DeCordova site. In the fall of 2010, 
their site-specific research will be on view and 
augmented by work from DeCordova’s Permanent 
Collection in Stratimentation: Investigations of 
Metamorphic Landscape. This project is part of 
DeCordova’s Platform series, which is funded in 
part by James and Audrey Foster. 


This July, DeCordova kicks-Off with a new exciting 
series of programming inspired by the four newly 
installed works. 


Events and Programs 


Sculpture Park Cell Phone Tours 

Starting in June, cell phone audio tours will be 
available for ten of the sculptures in the Sculpture 
Park! Use the convenient technology of your cell 
phone to listen to the voices of artists, curators, 
scholars, gallery owners, and installers as you make 
your way through the grounds. Look for the orange 
labels located throughout the Sculpture Park to 
begin your tour. 


Installation Tours 

This July, come and see the installation of three new 
sculptures! Join us for guided installation tours of 
new sculptures by artists Douglas Kornfeld, Sol 
LeWitt, Steven Siegel, and the artist team of Bartow 
+ Metzgar and get behind-the-scene information 
from our Museum Guides. Tours are free and open 
to the public and will meet at the Front Desk in the 
Museum. 


Scheduled Tours: 

All tours are at I pm, additional tour times 
available July 25 

July 22 July 28 

July 23 July 29 

July 24 July 30 


July 25-11 am, 1 pm, and 3 pm July 31 
July 27 
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Artist Talks 

Sunday, July 26 at 3 pm Dewey Family Gallery 

Join artist Steven Siegel as he takes a break from 
installing his new sculpture in the Sculpture Park. 
Hear him speak about other projects he’s 
completed, inspirations for his work, and _ his 
creative process. Talk will be followed by a brief 
Q&A period. Free with admission. 


Saturday, August I at 3 pm 

Join artist Kitty Wales speak about her sculpture 
Pine Sharks, 1997 currently featured in the West 
Lawn of the Sculpture Park. Talk will be followed 
by a brief Q&A period. Free with admission. Talk 
will meet at the Front Desk of the Museum. 


Collection Walk with Bartow + Metzgar 

Trained as architects, Paul Bartow and Richard 
Metzgar’s art practice engages with information as 
metaphor. They research specific sites as layered 
complexes of historical, geological, and visual 
systems and temporalities to create what they 
describe as “archi-scientific assemblages.” As part 
of this research process, they will take visitors to 
collection walks to collect data on site at 
DeCordova. Collections Walks are free with 
admission, limit eight persons per walk. Please 
RSVP to Laura Hoffman at 781/259-3604 to reserve 
your space. 


Scheduled Tours: 
All tours are at 1 pm 
August 8 

August 15 

October 17 


Looking for other fun events this summer? Enjoy 
Free Friday Nights in July from 5-9 pm. 
Admission is free after 5 pm; bring family and 
friends and enjoy roots music, family art activities, 
studio demonstrations, and tours of The Old, 
Weird America. You can also reserve boxed picnic 
dinners by Via Lago—email 
jbiffinger@decordova.org for pricing and details. 


About DeCordova 
Founded in 1950, DeCordova Sculpture Park + 


Museum was established to educate as broad and 
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diverse a public as possible about modern and 
contemporary American art. With a 35-acre 
Sculpture Park that features more than 80 works, a 
robust slate of exhibitions, the largest non-degree 
granting studio art program in New England, and 
innovative interpretive programming, DeCordova is 
at the forefront of arts education as well as an 
exciting contemporary art destination. 


DeCordova attracts more than 100,000 visitors from 
New England and tourists from around the world to 
its campus each year; trains 200 teachers in arts 
education; and enrolls 4,000 students of all ages in 
studio art classes in the Museum School. 
DeCordova has 3,500 members and a _ unique 
Corporate Art Program which loans work by 
regional contemporary artists to more than 100 
businesses in Massachusetts for public display. 


General Information: DeCordova is open Tuesday 
through Sunday, from 10 am to 5 pm and on 
selected Monday holidays. Admission is charged. 
Children age 5 and under, Lincoln residents, and 
Active Duty Military Personnel and _ their 
dependents are admitted free. The Sculpture Park is 
open year-round during daylight hours. Guided 
public tours of the Museum’s main galleries take 
place every Thursday at 1 pm and Sunday at 2 pm. 
Tours of the Sculpture Park are given on Saturday 
and Sunday at 1 pm from May to October. All 
guided public tours are free with Campus 
admission. Visit www.decordova.org or call 
781/259-8355 for further information. 
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: For Your Listening Enjoyment ! 


Commuting.....Fixing The Car 
Dusting The House.....Riding The Train 
Lying on The Beach.....Jogging 


Read by: 
Mr. Rob Todd 


Now available in the Town Library 
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Dramatic contemporary house, perfectly 


sited, thoughtfully designed with state-of- 


art materials and technology. $1,799,000 


Sun-splashed ten room Contemporary 
with spectacular kitchen on 2.5 acres. 
$1,099,000 


Sprawling |2 room custom built, shingle 
style home with lovely landscaped pool, 
vast deck and porch. $2,395,000 


Outstanding, updated Dutch Colonial 
with marvelous open floorplan & 
custom accents. $1,085,000 


Dramatic and delightful Contemporary 
in private, Zen Assoc. designed acre 
plus private refuge. $973,500 


Enormous 6,000 SF five bedroom 


Contemporary is a must see on 2+ 
acres. $1,095,000 


Elegant |3 room Colonial custom built 
with rich details in one of Lincoln’s 
finest neighborhoods. $2,390,000 


Classic brick front Colonial offers ten 
generous scale rooms on almost 3 acres 
abutting conservation land. $999,000 


Boxborough - Vacation here! 12 room 


Acorn post & beam with pool and 
tennis on 3+ acres. $1,200,000 


Glorious home on Beaver Pond with 
spectacular views. Great location, 
kayak, walk to town. $1,950,000 


Sun-filled | | room Contemporary 


Colonial offers plenty of space on 3 
levels. $1,299,000 


Wonderful four bedroom Cape with 
first floor master bedroom has a large 
eat-in kitchen. $489,000 


Stunning ten room Arts & Crafts shingle 
style home has exquisite craftsmanship 
and many custom details. $2,100,000 


Lexington - Must See! Spacious 5 
bedroom expanded Cape has 3 room 


suite for in-law or ? 


$735,000 


Breathtaking || room home with Completely renovated Cape! Designer 


dramatic design, sunken living room, kitchen and baths. Privately sited on 2 
first floor master and more! $1,725,000 acres. $1,295,000 


A rare opportunity to own a Village Refurbish an architect designed 
Condominium in Lincoln Center. Contemporary or build your dream 
Renovated antique with 2 units. $849,000 house on 8 acres. $1,595,000 


Minute Man National Historical Park Celebrates its 50™ 
Anniversary 


In 1959 the Congress of the United States established 
Minute Man Park to preserve important sites in Lincoln, 
Lexington, and Concord which are associated with the 
opening battle of the American Revolution. It was here 
that the “shot heard ‘round’ the world” was fired. 
Presently the park has 971 acres of historical sites in 
these towns which include the North Bridge, the Minute 
Man statue and the first four miles of the Battle Road. 
Today on Route 2A in Lincoln is the Visitor Center. 
Currently they are showing a new film entitled The Road 
to Revolution. 


Special Attractions & Events 


Minute Man Visitor Center 

250 North Great Road 

Lincoln 

Open daily until November 1, 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. 


Hartwell Tavern 

136 North Great Road 

Lincoln 

Open daily until November 1, 9:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 


The Wayside, Home of Authors & 

Wayside Visitor Center 

455 Lexington Road 

Concord 

Open Wednesday to Sunday 9:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. until 
November 1 

Guided House Tours at 10:00 a.m., 11:00a.m., 1:00 p.m., 
3:00 p.m., 4:30 p.m. 

Admission charged. 


North Bridge and North Bridge Visitor Center 
Frequent Ranger Programs until September 6 


The Home of Captain William Smith: Open House 
Home of the Commander of the Lincoln minute 
company 

Near Hartwell House 

Open Friday, Saturday, Sunday from 12:30 to 4:30 p.m. 
until September 6 


Special Events 
Saturday, July 18 


Hartwell Tavern, Lincoln 
The Long Arm of the Law, 12:00,1: 00 Gane & 3:00 p.m. 
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Sunday, July 19 

Hartwell Tavern, Lincoln 

Colonial Tunes with Hartwell Players, 1:00 p.m.-2:00 
p.m. 


Capt. William Smith House, Lincoln 
Abigail Adams visits Capt. William Smith, 2:30 p.m. 


Saturday, July 25 
Hartwell Tavern, Lincoln 
Reenact or Drill Competition, 10:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. 


Sunday, July 26 

Minute Man Visitor Center, Lexington 

Slave, Soldier, Citizen: The Revolutionary Story of 
Prince Estabrook 


Saturday, August 1 

Meriam House, Lexington Road, Concord 

Revolution at the Doorstep-Exploring Meriam’s Corner 
12:00 to 3:00p.m. 


Meet at Minute Man Visitor Center, Lexington 
Battle Road Trail Walk, 12:30 to 4:00 p.m. 


Hartwell Tavern, Lincoln 
Tavern Talk, 1:30 p.m. & 2:45 p.m. 


Sunday, August 2 
Hartwell Tavern, Route 2A, Lincoln 
Colonial Tunes with the Hartwell Players 


Sunday, August 16 
North Bridge Visitor’s Center, Concord 
USAF Band of Liberty, Brass Ensemble, 2:00 p.m. 


Sunday, August 23 

North Bridge Visitor’s Center, Concord 
Musketaquid: The People of the Marsh Grass River, 
1:00 p.m. 


Saturday, August 29 

North Bridge, Concord 

Middlesex County Volunteers,, Fife and Drum Concert, 
4:00 p.m. 


Saturday and Sunday, August 29 and 30 
Hartwell Tavern, Lincoln 
His Majesty’s 40" Regiment of Foot, 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 


p.m. 
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50" Anniversary 
“Honoring the Past; 


Inspiring the Future” 
1959-2009 


Realizing the Vision — photo exhibit on the history 
of the park and its landscape — National Heritage 
Museum in Lexington until October 18 


U.S. Air Force Band of Liberty Concert — featuring 
the Colonial Brass Ensemble. North Bridge Visitor 
Center’s Buttrick Gardens, August 16 


Minute Man Employee Alumni Reunion — If you are 
a former park employee please contact us. August 
29 


Middlesex County Volunteers Fifes and Drums — \n 
concert at the North Bridge — Saturday, August 29, 
4:00 


50th Anniversary Gala — This celebratory event will 
feature patriotic and colonial music, a keynote 
address by Doris Kearns Goodwin, and recognition 
of the Park’s key Partners and sponsors. Cary Hall, 
Lexington, Sunday, September 21, 6:30 


Battle Road Open House — An open house featuring 
nine of the park’s historic homes, several of which 
are not usually open to the public. Interpreters in 
period dress will relate the history of the houses and 
the lives of the families who lived there in 1775. 
National Public Lands Day, Saturday, September 
26, 10:00-4:00 


A thank you to Lou Sideris, Chief of Planning and 
Communications and Jim Hollister, Park Ranger at 
the Minute Man National Historical Park. They 
were kind enough to send us detailed information 
about happenings at the Park, including the glorious 
plans for the 50" Anniversary celebration of the 
Park taking place this summer and fall 
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STRAWBERRY SOCIAL 


Lincoln seniors at the annual Strawberry Social. They 
loved the ice cream with fresh strawberries, hot-fudge 
sauce, butterscotch, whipped cream...whatever! 


From Harold McAleer 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Tea Time for the Traditionally Built 


By Alexander McCall Smith 
(The latest No.1 Ladies’ Detective Agency Novel 


Mma Precious Ramotswe is the chief detective of 
the No. 1 Ladies’ Detective Agency in Mochudi, 
Botswana. This agency shares its offices on Zebra 
Drive with Tlokweng Road Speedy Motors. Mma 
(a term used to address a woman) Ramotswe is a 
private detective of traditional build, the character 
who keeps things moving and makes sure all is 
done right at home and work. In talking with a 
client she said, “It is my job to listen to the troubles 
of others. Did you know that?” 


What’s this ‘traditional build’ all about? In plain 
English it means “fat”. Mme Ramotswe has been in 
all ten books of Smith’s series. In “Tea Time” we 
are acquainted with the “overweight” problems of 
the human race. The author reflects the gentle 
culture of Botswana by making Mme Ramotswe a 
kind, thoughtful person. When her very old white 
van goes on the fritz, she tries walking to work. 
Parting with the van 1s difficult for her. Precious is 
delighted that her husband buys her a new car but 
disappointed the white van will not be repaired. 


The plot is flimsy but shows humor and compassion 
for others. The Assistant Director of the Detective 
Agency, Grace, discovers that Violet, her rival in 
secretarial school, is attempting to steal her fiancée 
away from her. She is selling mattresses in a bed 
store owned by Grace’s husband. Will Violet 
succeed? After all Grace wears ugly glasses and has 
a poor complexion. 
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A new customer, Mr. Molofololo, Manager and 
owner of a football team the Kalahari Swoopers, 
comes calling at the Detective Agency. The 
Swoopers had a continuous winning record but 
suddenly things turned bad. Mr. Molofololo is 
certain that a member of the team is accepting a 
bribe. However, the problem is solved and the 
reader will feel like he has drunk Red Bush tea with 
Grace and Patience. 


Is this a mystery? Alexander McCall Smith 
believes that he writes a novel about a woman who 
is a detective. And then he goes on to say maybe 
that makes the book a mystery. Beside this novel 
the author has written over fifty books including the 
Isabel Dalhousie series, the Portuguese Irregular 
Verbs series, and the 44 Scotland Street series. 
Smith was born in what is today known as 
Zimbabwe. This is near Botswana where he taught 
law at a university. Presently he is a professor 
emeritus of medical law at the University of 
Edinburgh. 


Tea Time for the Traditionally Built by Alexander 
McCall Smith (Pantheon Books/Random House). 
(#10 in the series of the No.1 Ladies’ Detective 
Agency Novels) 


Copyright 2009 Betty Smith 
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ICE CREAM FOLLIES 


By Palmer Faran 


On a hot Saturday night in summer at 
Tiverton Four Corners in Rhode Island, business at 
Gray’s Ice Cream stand is booming and the large 
parking lot is full. Pickup trucks, SUVs, Mercedes 
and the occasional convertible with top down 
jockey for position. In desperation some people 
park across the street and walk over. They sit in 
their cars or on the hoods of their cars, on the few 
benches or on the stone walls. Raucous music 
bursts from the trucks. Laughter and shouts of 
“what flavor do you want?” reverberate in the air. 

Diagonally across the street is an upscale 
deli in a handsome Victorian building with a 
mansard roof and a wrap-around porch. On the 
second floor of the building over the deli, an art 
gallery sells contemporary paintings and sculpture. 
Across the street from the deli on one corner is a 
lawyer’s office; on another corner is another gallery 
and an antiques store. About five miles down the 
road behind Gray’s is an alpaca farm where one can 
visit the babies in the spring. In the center of the 
intersection, high in the air, is the only stoplight for 
about ten miles around. 

Gray’s 1s essentially a small convenience 
store that sells sandwiches and the best ice cream in 
the world. Stretching out for miles around behind 
this unprepossessing store are old farmhouses and 
fields with cows munching on the grass. If you’re 
concerned about where your ice cream comes from, 
there are the cows. 
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The ice cream is homemade and comes in 
many flavors: butter crunch, butter pecan, 
butterscotch, cherry vanilla, chocolate walnut, 
coconut, coffee chip, cookie dough, frozen pudding, 
ginger, grapenut, lemon, maple walnut, mint 
chocolate chip, mocha chip, orange pineapple, oreo, 
peach (with fresh peaches, my favorite), peanut 
butter, peppermint, pistachio, and strawberry. 
There is also sherbet: lemon, orange, raspberry, and 
watermelon. The yoghurt flavors are black 
raspberry, chocolate, coffee, maple walnut, rum 
raisin, strawberry and vanilla. It 1s available either 
in gallons, quarts, pints, or of course, cones. You 
can also choose cups. Or if you want a milkshake, 
you will get just that, shaken milk. If you want ice 
cream in your milk, you must order a “cabinet,” an 
expression peculiar to Rhode Island. 

Tiverton Four Corners is a long way from 
Lincoln, about an hour and twenty minutes, but 
there are other sights to visit and the ocean isn’t far 
away. 


A few years ago there was a family spat about 
who owned the recipe for the ice cream - grandma, 
mama, or daughter. Somebody won, I don’t know 
who. All I care about is that nothing changed. The 
crowd still arrives, the ice cream is still delicious 
and the cows still moo in the paddock next door. 


Copyright 2009 Palmer Faran 
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Gratitude 
By Linda J. Knight 


Even though Pollyanna was considered 
way too naive and annoying back in her 
time, the modern age is suggesting that 
we keep a “gratitude journal,” writing 
down our blessings each day, even 
during our most painful challenges. 


I began writing, first being thankful for 
the “big” blessings, my life just as it is, 
my beloved sons, health, a roof over my 
head, enough food to eat, a mind that 
works, a heart that loves, feet that 

take me for a walk each day, and a 
beautiful Creation which is my home. 


Then I began expressing thanks for the 
“little” things in life, a strong cup of tea 
with my breakfast, light coming up over 
the horizon, lunch with friends, a good 
book to read, fresh air, trees in all their 
seasonal changes, and time to appreciate 
the “ordinary” moments of each day. 


When I began my gratitude journal, I 
assumed a page a day would be enough. 
But now I know that one page or a full 
notebook or even a keen memory—none 
of these is big enough to list my thanks 
for a lifetime so abundant in blessings. 


Copyright 2009 Linda J. Knight 
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ONLY NOW 


I’ve had this gift all my life, 
wrapped up tightly, moved 
from various rooms, dorms, 
apartments, houses, and condos, 
but I never opened it before. 


Too many papers to write, exams 
to take, projects to accomplish, 
children to raise, work to finish, 
parents to nurture, and years and 
years of saying, “I’m too busy.” 


Only now have I opened this gift, 
taking it out of its wrapping, turning 
it around in my hand, appreciating 
how very appropriate at this moment 
is this present, this gift, of Time. 


Only now am I living “in the now,” 
savoring the present moment and 
being grateful to the One who 
bestowed this gift upon me, 

so many long years ago. 


Copyright 2009 Linda J. Knight 
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he aS ‘ CLASSIC JAZZ AT LINCOLN LIBRARY, 2008-9 one, 
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5 2 A REVIEW OF OUR 26" SEASON fy 3 
a By Gene Darling ASSIC 
AZZ 


How time flies! It’s hard to believe that we jazz lovers have 
been gathering at the Library for more than a quarter century 
to enjoy listening to our favorite American music. But it’s 
true! 


Our 26" season was a memorable one. For the first time in 
our history, it both started and ended with a great live concert 
at Bemis Hall. To kick it off, the Henry ‘Thins’ Francis 
(piano)/John Clark (reeds) Duo treated us to a delightful 
evening of jazz classics from the 1920s and 1930s, played in 
their unique way with each player interacting with the other as 
they interwove the elements of each tune. Then the season 
ended with a rollicking evening of Dixieland music played by 
the incomparable Seacoast Stompers, which had more than 
120 people roaring with approval and even inspired one 
couple to dance. 


In between, were eight jazz presentations of considerable 
diversity, delivered in the Tarbell Room of the Library. 
Subjects included the Great, the Unknown, the Forgotten, the 
Origins, the Classical Influence, the Local and European 
Scene, and two remembrances of recently deceased pianists. 


Norm Nichols gave a wonderful audio/video talk on the life 
and times of Louis Armstrong, arguably the greatest jazz artist 
of all time. 


The music of Jabbo Smith (trumpet), an unknown 
contemporary of Louis’, was introduced to us by Bob Fuller. 


Dave Whitney reached into the archives to bring forth 
forgotten heroes of the Big Band era. 


The origins of jazz in the form of marches, rags, Jug bands and 
blues were brought to life by Peter Gerler. 


Bill Pedini showed how early classical masterpieces found 
there way into the music of Stan Kenton. 


Harold McAleer gave an entertaining audio/video sample of 
jazz performances by both local and European groups. 


Gene Darling showed a movie on the early life of the late 
great Canadian pianist, Oscar Peterson, and played selections 
of his work. 


Ed Williams devoted his entire program to the music of the 
late Dave McKenna, a local pianist well known and beloved 
by our jazz group. 


Two men did all the work required to produce a jazz season of 
such scope and diversity as our 26th: Vern Welch and Harold 
McAleer. Vern put together the entire program, including 
lining up and scheduling the speakers and making 
arrangements for the live concerts at Bemis Hall. Harold 1s our 
audio/video engineer par excellence. He produced the CDs 
and DVDs used in the presentations and made available for 
sale (handled by Eve Welts) after each program. He also 
sends out e-mail announcements in advance of each program. 
He even films parts of the presentations and posts the results 
on his e-mail site. 
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Norm Nichols 


David Whitney Peter Gerler 


Bill Pedini 


Harold McAleer 


Gene Darling 


These two guys are the heart 
and soul of Classic Jazz at 
Lincoln Library and we all owe 
them a profound debt of thanks. 


Ed Williams 


Next year promises to carry on the tradition of excellence that 
has become the reputation of this jazz series. A tentative 
schedule for 2009-10 is shown on the facing page. I hope you 
will be able to join us for some swinging evenings. 
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The “Duke” Wants You! 
CJALL IS BACK FOR 


2009-2010 
Classic Jazz at Lincoln Library 


2009-2010 Partial Presentation Schedule. 
Presentations are at the Lincoln Library at 7:30 PM 


September 9, 2009 Vern Welch The voice and Texas trombone of Jack Teagarden 

Boogie Woogie — History and More “A little 

Pinetop is always a good thing!” 

Jazz night at the movies starring Gary/Makoto, 

November 18, 2009 Gene Darling — Erroll, Ella, The Duke, The Count, The King, Dizzy 
and others 


October 14, 2009 Dean Smith 


December 9, 2009 TBD 


"The Empress and the Duke - two short films 


January 13, 2010 John Clark of Bessie Smith and Duke Ellington" 


February 10, 2010 TBD 
March 10, 2010 Dave Whitney Louis and his All Stars 
April 14, 2010 TBD 
May 12, 2010 TBD 
CJALL End of Season Live Performance 
Artist : TO BE DETERMINED 
Where: Bemis Hall - Bedford Road, Lincoln 
When: 7:30 PM — Public is Welcome!!! 
For more information about CJALL contact the Lincoln Library at 781-259-8465 


May 19, 2010 
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CONCORD OIL COMPANY 


H. B. Knowles Co. - Lincoln 
Maynard & Acton Oil Co. 
Nashoba Oil Co. 
West Oil Co. 
Weston Oil Co. 


The Local Area Energy Company 
24 Hour Service 


978-369-3333 781-259-9000 781-259-8292 


147 Lowell Road Concord 


OGILVIE’S 


It's not just our Quality Products, it’s our 
Commitment To The Community and our 
“May We Help You” greeting that makes 
our customers feel they have found the 
RIGHT PLACE. 


We carry emergency supplies - candles - flashlights - batteries - sump pumps and 
lanterns - garden supplies - Benjamin Moore paint - bird food - hay and grain - 
nails to solid brass decorative hardware - paint, paint, and more paint from 
California products. 


Heating fuel - budget payment - service contracts - 24 hr. service. 
Daily deliverys Call 781- 894-1265 


Ogilvie’s _Lumber + Hardware 781- 894-1265 


M-F 7:30 - 5:00 B.L. Ogilvie & Sons Inc. 


Heating Oil Sat 7:30 - 4:00 39 Warren Ave. Weston 
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P.O. BOX 6245 Permit No. 37 
LINCOLN, MA 01773 Lincoln, MA 
Rob & Gwyn Loud 2010/01 
64 Conant Road 
Lincoln 8, MA 01773 
df 


Mobil Service Station 
Rubbish Removal and Recycling 
Charter Buses 
Gift Certificates Available 


NorthPaint 


PRINTING SERVICES 


Pride * Vision © Excellence 


781.895.1900 


161 Lincoln Road, Lincoln, Ma. 
259-8034 


Celebrating 100 Years of Service to the Community 


Through August 15th 


FLOWER POWER: REPLANTED 


Our well-received group exhibition, 
featuring work in all media by over twenty 
artists, has been extended until August 15". 


Open by appointment only: Aug 16-Aug 31 
Mondays - Friday 7:00-4:00 
Saturday 8:00-3:00 


Clark Gallery 


145 Lincoln Road, Lincoln, MA 01773 
www.clarkgallery.com (781) 259-8303 
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BRANSFIELD 


Tree Company LLC 


Complete services for ‘Trees, Shrubs, and Lawn 


Offering fully Organic Landscape Programs 


791-237-2446 


www.bransfieldtree.com 


F ully Insured, Massachusetts Certified Arborists 


Local References available 
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Dear Readers, 


Hope the summer has treated you well. The town stay-at-homes made it through the July monsoons and 
baked in the heat and humidity of August. 

The mall is now complete and busy, except where is our elusive restaurant? Donelan's is finished and 
bustling. This summer the Whistle Stop celebrated its five years under Brian Mehigan's ownership, with a noon- 
time affair of music by the Ancient Mariners and food sold at 2004 prices. And over 100 people came to the 
farewell party in the Pierce House tent for COA director, Karen Santucci. She's off to retirement in Georgia where 
she will enjoy her family and kayaking. The town library also had a visit from three Denali huskies in an evening 
program. 

Activities are brewing for this Fall. You have in your hands the scoop on the changes at Codman Farm and 
the plans for its Fair and the plans for the Sunday afternoon at the library where Oldcomers will welcome 
Newcomers. Oh yes, the archives are opening about the time the leaves leave the trees. 

So Happy Fall to All. Betty is off to Italy and Jeanne will be sitting at the Reference Desk 
Do send us comments on what you read so we can find out how we're doing. E-mail us at ehsmith]@yahoo.com. 


Betty urd Vearne 


Cover Photograph Harold Dean Smith 
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THE 
LINCOLN REVIEW, INC. 


P. O. Box 6245 
Lincoln Center, Mass. 01773-6245 


Editors and Publishers 
Elizabeth Smith 781-259-9142 
Jeanne Bracken, Assoc. Editor 


Subscriptions 
Elizabeth Smith 


Business 
Dean Smith 


Advertising 


Graphics and Art 
Harold D. Smith 


Audio Recorder 
Rob Todd 


Associates 

Suze Craig 
Beverly Eckhardt 
Mary Terrell 


Senior Associates 
Palmer Faran 
Mary Ann Hales 
Robert Loud 
Margaret Marsh 
Stacy Osur 
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Russel Craig 


For next issue 
Articles and notes due Nov 12, 2009 
Advertisements. due Nov 12, 2009 


Subscription rate for one year (six issues) $15.00 


Address all subscription 
correspondence to 

The Lincoln Review, Subscription Mgr. 
P.O.Box 6245 

Lincoln Center, Ma.01773-6245 


The Lincoln Review, a bimonthly magazine, welcomes 
articles, stories and poems from the community. It is 
dedicated to publishing material of interest to the people of 
Lincoln. We strive for diversity of content and like to publish 
the news behind the news. We do not refuse individual 
opinions by interested people, whether or not The Lincoln 
Review agrees. Upon the request of the author, we may be 
willing to publish material unsigned. Articles are copyrighted 
in the authors' names. Photographs and art work may also be 
submitted. 


Submissions should be sent e-mail in final form to 
ehsmithl @yahoo.com. The submission may also be mailed to 


The Lincoln Review, Box 6245, Lincoln, MA 01773. 
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SHELL 


SERVICE 
CENTER 


State Inspection 
Brakes & Alignments 
Maintenance & Repairs 
Road Service and Towing 


781-899-6696 


Mike Gordon - Owner 


290 North Avenue 
Weston, MA 02493 
www.kendalgreen.com 
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Codman Community Farms: 
Upcoming Harvest Weekend 
and News from the Farm at the 


Heart of Lincoln 


Codman Community Farms (CCF) is a non-profit 
educational organization operating a working farm for 
educational purposes. CCF was founded in the 1970’s by 
townsfolk interested in preserving Lincoln’s agricultural 
heritage. Today, volunteers and staff continue that tradition, 
seeking to motivate us to participate in the stewardship of our 
agricultural past. We raise cows, goats, sheep, donkeys, 
chickens, rabbits, ducks, turkeys and even a water buffalo! 
We hay over 130 acres of conservation land leased from the 
Town of Lincoln, keeping the land in productive agricultural 
use and providing an important source of food to Codman’s 
animals. 

There is lots of interest in local farming these days, 
and lots of activity at CCF. Spring brought not only baby 
animals, but also new farmers. Peter Merrill assumed the 
Lead Farmer position in April, and David Morris took the 
position of assistant farmer in May. Farmer Pete and Farmer 
David are wonderful sources of farming knowledge and 
charm. Peter and David have visited nursery schools, run 
educational programs, and offered advice to many budding 
local farmers. They launched a roving animal program, where 
community members can lease farm animals to aid in the care 
of their property. Perhaps you have seen the Codman goats in 
your neighborhood. They clear stonewall of plants (including 
poison ivy and many invasives). Solar-powered temporary 
fencing contains the goats and is easy to move. Goats are 
busy, and they seem very happy doing such an important job! 

As we move into the harvest season, we welcome Jen 
James as the new Farm Director. Jen is known to many locals 
through her work at the Food Project and her volunteer 
involvement in the community. She will bring energy, 
enthusiasm and ideas to the newly created Farm Director 
position. We created this position out of a recognition that we 
need more focus on connecting with the community, beyond 
what the farmers are able to do. After all, the farmers are 
running a working farm! 

The next big thing at CCF is the annual Harvest 
Weekend on September 25" and 26th. The Harvest 
weekend is vital to the farm because it is an important fund- 
raiser and because it fosters the connections between the farm 
and the community. This signature weekend showcases some 
of the best of Codman Farm — celebrating the harvest and 
community connections. 

The Farmside Feast, on Friday the 25™ will be 
catered by local foodie Rebecca Leonardi and will feature 
local produce and seasonal foods. Wine and beer will be 


available for purchase, and Alter Ego will play live music after 


dinner. An evening visit to the farm in the Fall is magical — 
crisp autumn air, the moon hanging over the barn, cattle 
lowing quietly in the dark. It’s a perfect backdrop to connect 
with friends and neighbors, or to make new community 
connections. Tickets are $25 for members ($35 for non- 
members) and are on sale at the Codman Farm store or at 
www.codmanfarm.org and should be purchased in advance. 
The Farmside Feast is an adults-only event. 
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On the afternoon of Saturday September 26" Codman 
Farm will have its annual Harvest Fair from 1:00pm to 
4:30pm. There are all sorts of activities and family games, 
food and fun! Yankee Notions will provide traditional and 
contemporary New England folk music and story-telling. 
Their performance has been funded by a grant from the 
Lincoln Cultural Council with support of the Massachusetts 
Cultural Council. Yankee Notions is a Berkshire-based duo of 
Jim Douglas and Tim Van Egmond, who are accomplished 
singers, storytellers and musicians (guitar, hammered 
dulcimer, English concertina, pennywhistle, Appalachian 
dulcimer). 

A wonderful aspect of the Harvest Fair is the Harvest 
Exhibition. If you garden, raise animals, cook, bake or create 
crafts, bring the fruits of your labor to display in the main 
barn. In recent years, the Exhibition has included hand- 
painted mirrors, home-made jams and pies, “vegetable 
animals” (vegetables sculpted to look like animals), and an 
exhibit of pet rabbits. To be as inclusive as possible, the 
exhibition will not be judged. However, the sharing of ideas 
and celebration of accomplishments is encouraged. 

It’s a day to gather friends and extended family to 
celebrate the bounty of the Harvest and enjoy the beauty of 
CCF, the “Farm in the Heart of Lincoln”. Members are 
admitted for free and non-members are $10 per adult and $5 
per child. 


Codman Community Farms is a non-profit 
organization and we rely on the support of the community to 
fund our operations. If you are interested in supporting the 


farm, please: 
e Become a member of the farm 
e Foster a Farm Animal (donate funds towards the care 


of a farm animal, which you then “foster”, name, learn about, 
etc.) 

e Volunteer at the farm (look for more information in 
the fall) 

e Attend our seasonal events (sheep shearing, harvest 
fair) 

° Visit our website for more information: 
www.codmanfarm.org 


Merrill’s in 4" of July Parade. 
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Farmer Pete and Family. | 
Photographs copyright 2009 Sarah Andrysiak 
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Scenes at Codman Farm 


lennennennemnrtnacenensiecsrenne esetntonomnttnetrenenterneniitinnnnate 


Photographs copyright 2009 Harold D. Smith 
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Let me be your guide to real estate in Lincoln! 


Stacy Osur 


Coldwell Banker Residential Brokerage 
Old Town Hall 
25 Lincoln Road 


cell: 781/724-3513 


stacy.osur@nemoves.com 


COLDU 
BANKER & 


RESIDENTIAL BROKERAGE 


Salon 
wa 1OO> 


160 Lincoln Road 
Lincoln, Massachusetts 01773 


Your one stop for full service hair care - 781.259.9177 


HERBERT ( ALLEN 


Mark Allen 
617 821 9546 


Custom Real Estate Services 
at Affordable Prices 
hebertandallen@gmail.com 
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Lincoln Library 


Know Your Town!! 


Please Come toa 


NEWCOMERS-OLD TIMERS PARTY 


at the Lincoln Public Library 
Sunday, October 18, 2009 
2:00 to 5:00 p.m. 


Join us for refreshments and meet 


the ‘Selects’ and Members of 
Town Boards, Committees and Organizations 


Sponsors 
Friends of Lincoln Library 
Barrett & Co. 
Coldwell Banker 


Children are Welcome! 


Please respond to: 
781-259-8810 — Susan Sugar 
781-259-9311 —B.J. Scheff 
781-323-4115 - Pamela Caswell 
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They’re Baaaack. 
Almost: The Latest on Archival 
Survival 


By Jeanne Bracken 

After more than a year of dislocation, construction, 
and inconvenience, the Lincoln Town Archives are 
almost ready to make a splashy return. As of this 
summer, most of the collection has come home from its 
wanderings to the Thoreau Institute, the Town Offices’ 
Donaldson Room, and a warehouse somewhere in New 
England. 

So save the date: Sunday November 1. Yes, the day 
after Halloween. The Lincoln Town Archives invites the 
town to come to the library to see the new history room 
and find out what all the fuss is about. 

Our keynote speaker will be Lincoln’s own Elise 
Lemire, who was raised here. An associate professor at 
Purchase College of SUNY, she has just published a 
fascinating book called Black Walden: Slavery and its 
Aftermath in Concord, Massachusetts. She will talk 
about using archives for research. 

The library will provide copies of Black Walden for 
you to borrow or to buy, if you are so inclined, and there 
will be an opportunity to have Elise sign your book. 

A centerpiece of the day will be an exhibit by our 
talented colleague Marjorie Hilton, who engineered the 
fantastic exhibit of archival documents and artifacts for 
the informational brunch two years ago. 

We also hope to have the Eleazer Brooks scrapbook 
back from the Northeast Document Conservation Center, 
where the papers are being preserved. The restoration of 
these 18th century documents was funded by the 
Community Preservation Committee. 


Now Listen Up! 


Spending a lot of time in the car these days? Commuting? 
Carpooling? Or maybe you are cleaning out closets or working 
on that long-time-in-the-works quilt or weedy garden? 

Multitask! While your hands are busy, entertain and inform 
your mind. The Lincoln Public Library has a full run of the 
Lincoln Review on audio! Yes, narrated for your entertainment 
by Rob Loud and Rob Todd, we have earlier issues on cassette 
and the current ones on CD. Ask for them at the library and 
prepare to be dazzled. 
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FRAMES % , 


We have the perfect Frame for your Artwork ¥ 


Largest selection of wood frames 4500+Styles 
: Complete line of Nielsen metal frames 
Custom mats - Dry mounting - Shrink wrapping 
i Original Art - Prints - Posters - Custom mirrors 
Botanical and architectural engravings 

| Kodak film developing - Photo frames & albums 


Unbeatable prices - Quality fast service 
All work expertly done on the premises 


478 Boston Post Road 
Weston Center 
781-647-1249 800-742-1249 


www. florentineframes.com 


IL CAPRICCIO 


Ristorante e Bar 


Join us in our newly renovated café 
Best restaurant West of Boston 


888 Main Street 
Waltham 


Monday — Saturday 5 to 10 p.m. 
Reservations: 781-894-2234 
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Fall @ DeCordova: Exhibitions 2009 


DeCordova Sculpture Park and Museum is 
proud to announce an exciting Fall exhibition 
schedule. Opening to the public on September 26 
and running through January 3 are two photography 
shows, Lalla Essaydi: Les Femmes du Maroc and 
Jules Aarons: In the Jewish Neighborhoods, 1946- 
76, as well as the inaugural exhibition of 
DeCordova’s newest initiative: the Platform series, 
with Platform 1: Andrew Mowbray. 

Lalla Essaydi is a photographer, painter, and 
new media artist who was born and raised in 
Morocco, studied art at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in 
Paris and the School of the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston and has become an internationally exhibited 
and collected contemporary feminist Muslim artist. 

For this solo show, DeCordova will present 
an entirely new body of Essaydi’s photographs in 
their first museum exhibition: Les Femmes du 
Maroc. This series directly references 19th-century 
white, male European Orientalist paintings, and 
builds on Essaydi’s previous work addressing the 
Oppression of women in both colonial and post- 
colonial Islamic cultures. Traversing the 
geographic, political, and religious divides between 
East and West, history and the present, Essaydi’s 
photographs foster timely discourse about cross- 
cultural understanding today. Lalla Essaydi: Les 
Femmes du Maroc Organized by Senior Curator 
Nick Capasso. 

Selected from DeCordova’s Permanent 
Collection, In the Jewish Neighborhoods, 1946-76, 
the forty-five photographs by world-renowned 
photographer Jules Aarons (1921-2008) on view in 
this exhibition vary in subject, site location and 
range of the artist's oeuvre. Yet despite this variety 
among the individual photographs, the portfolio acts 
as a unifying, narrative lens through which to 
understand the images, and, as such, this exhibition 
explores the photography portfolio as a 
constructive, meaning-making agent. Jules Aarons: 
In the Jewish Neighborhoods, 1946-76 is organized 
by Koch Curatorial Fellow Nina Gara Bozicnik. 
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Platform is a new series of solo exhibitions 
by early- and mid-career artists from both the New 
England and national arts communities. These 
shows are open to all media and focus on work that 
engages with DeCordova’s unique architectural 
spaces and social, geographical, and physical 
location. All work featured in Platform exhibitions 
will be either site-oriented, created expressly for 
this program, or will be new to the New England 
region. The series is intended to serve as a support 
for creativity and expression of new ideas and as a 
catalyst for dialogue about contemporary art. 
Platform is funded in part by James and Audrey 
Foster. 

Boston-based artist Andrew Mowbray 
inaugurates the Platform program. Mowbray 
investigates the life of objects through a mixture of 
sculpture and performance, questioning the 
boundaries between body and object in the process. 
For Platform 1, Mowbray will present The Tempest 
Prognosticator, a series of works that explore our 
contemporary relationship with weather. The title of 
this exhibition 1s derived from an ornate Victorian 
device created to forecast weather conditions using 
leaches. Mowbray uses the controlled conditions of 
the gallery as a lens for observation, comparing its 
supposed sterile, objective nature to a scientific 
laboratory. He literally interjects his body into the 
process by using it as an instrument of 
measurement—wearing a human-scale anemometer 
or over-sized umbrella. 

This exhibition includes _ sculpture, 
performance video, drawing, and performative 
objects. Platform 1: Andrew Mowbray is organized 
by Assistant Curator Dina Deitsch. 

Later this Fall, DeCordova will present Out 
of the Box: Photography Portfolios from the 
Permanent Collection, which opens to the public on 
October 24, 2009 and runs through Fall, 2010. 

In collaboration with one of Boston's 
premier venues for photography, the Photographic 
Resource Center at Boston University (PRC), 
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DeCordova has invited PRC curator Leslie K. 
Brown to organize an exhibition from the museum's 
extensive photography collection. 

In addition to highlighting the history of 
photography portfolios as it relates to photo-history 
and the history of collecting multiples, Out of the 
Box emphasized the history and strengths of 
DeCordova’s permanent photography collection. 

Selections from over 10 portfolios will be 
featured, ranging from the very first photographs to 
enter the DeCordova’s collection in 1980—an 
abstract portfolio by Calvin Kowal—to well-known 
leaders in the field such as Larry Fink and Neal 
Slavin. In addition to the most recently acquired 
photographs from 2009—a portfolio by Jo 
Sandman, Out of the Box will also highlight the 
entire PRC Portfolio, published in 2008, including 
luminaries such as Emmet Gowin, Laura McPhee, 
Arno Rafael Minkkinen, Abelardo Morell, and Patti 
Smith, among others. This exhibition also initiates a 
new curatorial program: inviting guest curators and 
artists to explore DeCordova's collection and offer 
new viewpoints. Out of the Box is coordinated by 
Assistant Curator Dina Deitsch. 

DeCordova’s 2009-2010 photography 
exhibitions have been funded by a generous grant 
from The Lois and Richard England Family 
Foundation. 

General Information: DeCordova is open 
Tuesday through Sunday, from 10 am to 5 pm and 
on selected Monday holidays. General admission 
during Museum hours is $12 for adults; $8 for 
senior citizens, students, and youth ages 6—12. 
Children age 5 and under, Lincoln residents, and 
Active Duty Military Personnel and _ their 
dependents are admitted free. The Sculpture Park is 
open year-round during daylight hours. Guided 
public tours of the Museum’s main galleries take 
place every Thursday at 1 pm and Sunday at 2 pm. 
Tours of the Sculpture Park are given on Saturday 
and Sunday at | pm from May to November. All 
guided public tours are free with Campus 
admission. Visit www.decordova.org or call 
781/259-8355 for more information. 
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New England’s Most 
Unique Nursery 


20-50% o* 


All Trees, Shrubs, 
Perennials & Pottery 


Stonegate 


339 South Great Road (Rt 117) 
Lincoln, MA 01773 
(781) 259-8884 
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JUDSON B. REECE 


Independent Real Estate Broker 


Area Inventory 


Now through 2010, half of my 
brokerage income from the first 
$500,000 of every sale is donated to 
Friends of the Lincoln Council on 
Aging. 


Jud Reece: 781-259-9827 


es: MACRAE-TUNNICLIFFE 


funeral & cremation services 


74 Belknap at Thoreau ° Concord 
978-369-3388 * www.concordfuneral.com 


Caring, Compassionate Service Since 1936 
Let Us Help You With 


Services Offered 


Traditional Pre-Need Planning 
Memorial Pre-Financing 
Cremation Veterans Information 


Personalized Tributes Social Security Information 


Directors 
Glenn D. Burlamachi *¢ Edmund H. Tunnicliffe, IV 
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A distinctive Retirement Community in historic Concord. 


° 35 acres overlooking the Sudbury River * Spacious 1, 2, or 2 Bedroom w/Den Designs 
¢ 24-Hour Security * Fitness Center * Fine Dining 
© Social Activities ° Housekeeping Services 


¢ Maintenance-Free Lifestyle ° Indoor Parking 


For more information, call: (978) 369-5155. 
100 Newbury Court, Concord, MA 01742 


www.nedeaconess.com t=] Equal Housing Opportunity 


New England Deaconess Association 
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Minute Man National Park 


Lincoln, Lexington, and Concord 


50" Anniversary Events 
“Honoring the Past; Inspiring the Future” 
1959-2009 


50" Anniversary Gala. This event will feature 
patriotic and colonial music, including colonial 
dance demonstration, a keynote address by Doris 
Kearns Goodwin, and recognition of the park’s 
key partners and_ sponsors. Cary Hall, 
Lexington, Sunday, September 20, 6:30 p.m. 


Special Events in Concord, Lexington, Lincoln 
Fall 2009 


Saturday, September 5 

Battle Road Trail Walk 

Minute Man Visitor Center, Lexington 
12:30-4:00 


Sunday, September 6 

“Our Friend the Fugitive” 

Minute Man Visitor Center, Lexington 
2:00 p.m. 


Saturday, September 12 
The Long Arm of the Law 
Hartwell Tavern, Lincoln 
Noon, 1:00 & 3:00 


Sunday, September 13 

Slave, Soldier, Citizen: The Revolutionary 
Story of Prince Estabrook 

Hartwell Tavern, Lincoln 


Monday, September 21 

Celebrate the Park’s 50” Anniversary 
Minuteman and North Bridge Visitor Centers 
Noon - 4:00 p.m. 


Saturday, September 26 
Battle Road Homes — Open House 
10 a.m. - 4:00 p.m. 
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Saturday, October 3 

Battle Road Trail Walk 

Meet at Minute Man Visitor Center 
10:00 a.m. - 4:00 p.m. 


Saturday and Sunday, October 10 and 11 
His Majesty’s 1" Regiment, Foot Guards 
Hartwell Tavern, Lincoln 

10:00 a.m. — 5:00 p.m. 


Saturday, October 10 

The British Redcoat 

Minute Man Visitor Center, Lexington 
1:00 p.m. 


Saturday, October 10 

Battle Road Heroes 

Hartwell Tavern, Lincoln 
7:00-8:30 p.m. 

Tours leave every 15 minutes. 
Admission charged. 


Friday, October 16 

Halloween Tales 

In the Barn behind Hartwell Tavern 
4:45-5:45 p.m. & 7:00-9:00 p.m. 


Saturday and Sunday, October 17 and 18 
Peters’ Corps 

Hartwell Tavern, Lincoln 

9:30 a.m. — 5:00 p.m. 


Sunday, October 25 

“Our Friend the Fugitive” 

Minute Man Visitor Center, Lexington 
2:00 p.m. 


Sunday, November 8 and Sunday November 22 
U.S. Air Force Band of Liberty 

Minute Man National Historical Park 

2:00 p.m. 
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Spring Rain 


Organic Skincare Spa 


We are your Ultimate One 
Stop Skincare. 


Clarifying Facials, AHA Fruit Pulp and 
Cellulite Elimination Treatments. 


475 Winter Street | Waltham, MA 
781.895.0010 | wwwSpringRainSpa.com 


sp .) 
WN prus: Socks | 


(L_SCARNES: HATS se 


KR GUNES - Mine Si 
ME AND MUCH MOE . 


Ae 
Supplying Home and Farm Products 
to Lincoln since 1919. 


Garden Supplies Sand 

Grain Ice Melters 

Hardware Housewares 

Heating O11 Lumber 
California Paints 


fig 


Friendly service Product knowledge 


Ogilvie’ §_ bk Lumbe * Hardware 1-781-894-1265 
aa Oil M-F 7:30 ~ 5:00 
Sat 7:30 - 4:00 


LINCOLN svATION At 
LINICOLN -MA v 


oO | 259. Obst tea 
Ee 


B.L. Ogilvie & Sons Inc. 
39 Warren Ave. Weston 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Black Walden: Slavery and Its Aftermath in Concord 
Massachusetts, by Elise Lemire. University of Pennsylvania Press. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


By Palmer Faran 


The story of slavery and its aftermath in 
Concord, Massachusetts has been almost 
completely ignored and therefore forgotten. Elise 
Lemire has rectified that lack with a thoroughly 
researched and eminently readable study of slavery 
in Concord from its founding in 1635 until after the 
Revolutionary War. This important book records 
black history in a place that prides itself as the 
beginning of the Revolutionary War and the fight 
for freedom. But freedom for white colonists did 
not mean freedom for their slaves. 

Walden Woods is a large area surrounding 
Walden Pond that is located in Concord. Before 
1754 the town of Concord included Lincoln, where 
Lemire grew up, about 2 miles from Walden 
Woods. Although she refers to other slaveholding 
areas in Massachusetts and New England, her main 
focus is on Concord. 

It was on the shores of Walden Pond that 
Henry David Thoreau chose to “live deliberately.” 
His book, Walden, about his experience there, was 
published in 1854. In that book Thoreau devoted 
one chapter to the previous black settlers at 
Walden. By using quotations from Walden, 
describing the place he decided to build his cabin, 
Lemire highlights the efforts of Concord 
slaveholders as they fight for freedom for 
themselves but deny it to the slaves they owned. 
Even after these slaves achieved their freedom, their 
masters and the selectmen of Concord constricted 
their efforts to earn a living. One reason these 
former slaves settled at Walden was that the soil 
was so infertile that white colonists did not want to 
live there and so allowed the former slaves to 
“squat” there. 

Lemire focuses particularly on Brister 
Freeman, who spent 35 years as slave to John 
Cuming (anyone been to the John Cuming Building 
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at Emerson lately?). In depicting the rise of John 
Cuming’s fortunes, she points out the fact that it 
was the work of his slave Brister, tending the farm 
and the home, that enabled John Cuming to build 
his fortune. Brister is one of the few names left on 
the land, as in Brister’s Hill. 

Just as on the plantations in the South, slave 
families were broken up, children and spouses sold 
or given to other white families. Slave husbands 
and wives were not allowed to live together. This 
caused great discontent among the slaves, and in 
one instance at least, the case of John Codman of 
Charlestown, who owned several slaves, led to his 
murder by one of his slaves. 

Lemire relates the stories of other slaves 
who eventually earned their way out of slavery and 
struggled to own land and make a living for 
themselves and their families. But their lives were 
so constricted, their livelihoods so difficult to 
maintain, that the descendants of these slaves were 
unable to continue living at Walden Woods. They 
either died or moved away. The line of Brister 
Freeman died out; his grandson died of the same 
disease his grandfather had, probably aggravated by 
malnutrition. And so as the last of these black 
families vanished, their memory was forgotten and 
allowed to disappear. Concord became known as 
the “birthplace of freedom” from the beginnings of 
the Revolutionary War in the eighteenth century to 
the Abolitionist Movement in the nineteenth 
century. This important book dispels the myths 
surrounding the area of Walden and rights the 
wrongs of many years. 

Elise Lemire 1s also the author of 
“Miscegenation”’: Making Race in America. She is 
Associate Professor of Literature at Purchase 


College, State University of New York. 
Copyright 2009 Palmer Faran 


Coldwell Banker 


Residential 


LINCOLN - Stunning shingle style country 
house by Paul Eck and Lesanto Fine Homes, 
offers the finest craftsmanship and exquisite 
finishes throughout. $3,100,000 
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LINCOLN - Architect designed home by 
Janovsky & master craftsman Eisener. Tall 
ceilings, renovated ’09 kitchen. Master has 
romantic balcony & glorious ’08 bathroom. 


$1,395,000 


LINCOLN - Custom 3 bedroom, 3 bath 
Contemporary on cul-de-sac. Includes 1st 
floor master suite, great room, sunroom, all 
of which open to expansive mahogany deck. 
Professionally landscaped. $865,000 


Sandra Bradlee 
617-840-2321 


Denise Bienfang 
781-259-8028 


LINCOLN - Extraordinary waterfront estate, 
beautifully landscaped w/gorgeous views 
overlooking Beaver Pond. Architect designed 


contemporary w/top quality finishes. 
$2,950,000 
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LINCOLN - Light-filled contemporary 
farmhouse overlooking the fields & barn of 
historic Coburn Farm. Enjoy a large hot tub 
decks & patio on spacious, level yard. Abuts 


Conservation Land on private cul-de-sac 
neighborhood. $1,375,000 


LINCOLN - Lovingly maintained, 5/6 bed- 
room Deck Home set on nearly 2 % acres, 
sparkles with skylights and offers privacy in 
the midst of a naturalized setting. 

$799,000 


Doug Carson 
617-448-1913 


Penny Cotoni 
781-259-1070 


ove cle 


LINCOLN - Vacation at home in the ‘Heart 
of Lincoln’. Stylish Arts @ Crafts home 
w/water views from most rooms. Swim in 


heated pool play tennis, or relax in hot tub. 
$2,575,000 


LINCOLN - Approached by a long private 
drive, this dramatic, light-filled 5-bedroom, 
3.5-bath contemporary set on nearly two 
tranquil acres offers a celebration of materi- 
als and an integration of conveniences. 


$1,295,000 


LINCOLN - 3 bedroom classic Cape on 
totally use-able acre lined by stone walls. 
Gutted to the studs and rebuilt in 2009. New 
granite kitchen, 2 new baths, wiring & 


plumbing throughout. Includes small horse 
barn, $710,000 


Susan Law 
508-954-7753 


Stephanie Kornfeld 
781-795-4080 


Presents. 


LINCOLN - No wait - plans and permits in 
hand! Flat to slight slope, privacy offers 
ideal site for an important home. Large 


building area, room for barn and tennis 
court. $1,550,000 


LINCOLN - Stately brick front Colonial on 
2.6 acres in family neighborhood. 2-story 
foyer, large kitchen open to family room. lst 
floor bedroom. All amenities. $1,098,000 


LINCOLN - Updated sylvan multi-level 
Contemporary with custom hardwood 
moldings, renovated family baths, top 
quality windows. Master suite with 


luxury bath. $659,000 


Karen Paradies 
781-446-0747 


Stacy Osur 
781-724-3513 


LINCOLN - Imagine the possibilities! 
Centrally located pond front 9.5 acre set- 
ting. Glorious field views. Update the archi- 
tect-designed contemporary or build a new. 
Dream location! $1,500,000 


LINCOLN - Located in the heart of Lincoln’s 
Historic district, this classic Colonial has 
been significantly renovated and added on 
to. High quality finish work. Beautiful vista 
views. $944,900 


LINCOLN - Solidly built 4 bedroom Royal 
Barry Wills Cape set on private knoll. 
Beamed ceilings, updated kitchen w/garden 
views. Large master. Easy access to com- 
muter routes. $610,000 


Lois Tetreault 
978-897-5264 


Diana Smith 
781-259-1822 
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LINCOLN - Sun-splashed 5BR Colonial in 
Estate setting offers pastoral views over 
fields and meadow plus convenient com- 


muter location. Thoughtfully designed for 
today’s lifestyle. $1,440,000 


LINCOLN - Immaculate 4 bedroom, 2.5 
bath Gambrel, built in 1988. New maple & 
granite kitchen open to dining area @ fire- 


placed family room. Abuts Minuteman Nat] 
Parig $867,500 


LINCOLN - Renovated inside and out, 
4 bedroom Farmhouse on a country lane 
close to shopping, trains, museum and 


restaurant. Offer lots of living space in 
the ‘Heart of Town’. $599,000 


NE MOVES 
Mortgage, LLC 


An Affiliate of Coldwell Banker Residential Brokerage 


COLDWCLL 


@: 


Jeff Morgenstern 
Manager/SVP 
508-383-0241 
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Benny will go back to Avalon! 


If you don’t attend. 


CJALL 


2009-2010 
Classic Jazz at Lincoln Library 


2009-2010 Partial Presentation Schedule. 
Presentations are at the Lincoln Library at 7:30 PM 


September 9, 2009 VernWelch The voice and Texas trombone of Jack Teagarden | 

Boogie Woogie — History and More “A little 

Pinetop is always a good thing!” 

Jazz night at the movies starring Gary/Makoto, 

November 18, 2009 Gene Darling Erroll, Ella, The Duke, The Count, The King, Dizzy 
and others 


October 14, 2009 Dean Smith 


December 9, 2009 TBD 
“The Empress and the Duke - two short films 


J 13,20 : : i 
anuary 10 John Clark of Bessie Smith and Duke Ellington" 


February 10, 2010 TBD 
March 10, 2010 Dave Whitney Louis and his All Stars 
April 14, 2010 TBD 
May 12, 2010 TBD 


CJALL End of Season Live Performance 
Artist : TO BE DETERMINED 
Where: Bemis Hall - Bedford Road, Lincoln 
When: 7:30 PM — Public is Welcome!!! 
For more information about CJALL contact the Lincoln Library at 781-259-8465 


May 19, 2010 
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My Walden Experiment 


All around us nowadays we hear 
echoes from a past time, wisdom 
gained from a man who lived in 
a little cabin by a pond nearby. 


Simplify, simplify. 


“Eliminate your stress.” 
“Decrease your carbon footprint.” 
“Lower your blood pressure.” 
“Save the planet.” 


Simplify, simplify. 


I began by clearing off my desk 
so that I could do one project at 
a time, no longer overwhelmed 
by all my “to-do’s” to do at once. 


Simplify, simplify. 


Then I went through drawers and files, 
organizing, categorizing, prioritizing, 
recycling, and throwing away, years 
of “stuff” shredded into trash bags. 


Simplify, simplify. 


I moved on next to my bookcases, 
taking one shelf at a time, placing all 
but my basic library into circulation— 


to friends, book sales, and nursing homes. 


Simplify, simplify. 


Onward to my closets, where I filled 
huge bags for donations, knowing that 

if | hadn’t worn these items in the past, 

I wasn’t going to wear them in the future. 


Simplify, simplify. 
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I looked around at my furniture. 
I didn’t need that table or those lamps 
or a bureau or storage containers anymore, 


so I gifted them to family members who did. 


Simplify, simplify. 


Then I tackled my calendar, eliminating 
all activities not absolutely necessary, 

scheduling most of my errands together 
so that I was driving less, walking more. 


Simplify, simplify. 


I reduced former hours spent behind the 
television and computer screens and 
explored more wooded paths in town, 
appreciating trees and sun and sky. 


Simplify, simplify. 


I began by unloading “stuff,” but I was 

also shedding the “shoulds” and worries 

and anger and guilt that had cluttered up 

various households throughout the years. 
Simplify, simplify. 


Now I have room for peacefulness, love, 
and overwhelming gratitude, as I let each 
day unfold, echoing my mentor’s words, 
“Time is but the stream I go a-fishing in.” 


Simplify, simplify. 


Copyright 2009 Linda Knight 
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Glorious ten room home offers 3,800+ 
SF of light-filled, lovely interiors on 5+ 
private acres. $1,625,000 


Dramatic and delightful Contemporary Elegant | 3 room Colonial custom built Sun-filled | | room Contemporary 
in private, Zen Assoc. designed acre with rich details in one of Lincoln’s Colonial offers plenty of space on 3 
plus private refuge. $973,500 finest neighborhoods. $2,390,000 levels. $1,299,000 


Classic brick front Colonial offers ten Outstanding, updated Dutch Colonial Wonderful four bedroom Cape with 
generous scale rooms on almost 3 acres with marvelous open floorplan & first floor master bedroom has a large 


abutting conservation land. $999,000 custom accents. $1,085,000 eat-in kitchen. $489,000 


Lincoln Homes of the 
Harvest Season 


Boxborough - Vacation here! 12 room 
Acorn post & beam with pool and 
tennis on 3+ acres. $995,000 


Sun-splashed ten room Contemporary Sprawling |2 room custom built, shingle Glorious home on Beaver Pond with 
with spectacular kitchen on 2.5 acres. style home with lovely landscaped pool, spectacular views. Great location, 
$1,099,000 vast deck and porch. $2,395,000 kayak, walk to town. $1,950,000 


se 


Stunning ten room Arts & Crafts shingle Breathtaking | | room home with Completely renovated Cape! Designer 
Style home has exquisite craftsmanship dramatic design, sunken living room, kitchen and baths. Privately sited on 2 
and many custom details. $2,100,000 first floor master and more! $1,725,000 acres. $1,295,000 


Lexington - Must See! Spacious 5 A rare opportunity to own a Village Refurbish an architect designed 


bedroom expanded Cape has 3 room Condominium in Lincoln Center. Contemporary or build your dream 
suite for in-law or ? $735,000 Renovated antique with 2 units. house on 8 acres. $1,595,000 


$419,000/$429,000 


Letter to the Editor - 


I thoroughly enjoyed the July-August ‘ICE 
CREAM?’ issue of The Lincoln Review. Your article 
“Ice Cream HISTORY” and the articles, “Ice Cream 
Rambles - Dreams - Musings - Follies” and others 
instantly brought to mind related documentation I 
uncovered during genealogical research of my 
Hibben family. 


Between 1919 and 1957 my second cousin, once 
removed, Robert Cann Hibben, was associated with 
the International Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers, retiring as Executive Secretary in 
1957. Among the many interesting newspaper 
articles he wrote was a letter to the editor of The 
New York Times on July 10, 1940. The letter, 
entitled Back-Porch Ice Cream, Our Billion- 
Quart Consumption Bar to Old-Time Methods, 
stated: “Your recent editorial Ice Cream for the 
Fourth would lead one to believe that some still 
mourn the passing of the back-porch-Fourth-of-July 
ice cream freezer! ... .Progressive manufacturers 
have gone forward in a never-ceasing program of 
experiment and improvement to develop every 
factor for safeguarding ice cream purity while 
continuously improving quality. . . .Ice cream 
making has indeed gone out of the home—and 
millions more are eating it today because modern 
manufacture has developed that home product into 
the ‘world’s finest food—ice cream. . . .The people 
of the United States alone eat more than a billion 
two hundred million quarts of ice cream every 


+) 


year. 


Evidently, in those days homemade really meant - 
made in one’s home for family consumption. Today 
it means to us - made and sold by a company with a 
single or just a few sales locations, such as Lizzy’s 
or Kimball’s. I believe ‘modern manufacture’ 
statistics in 1940 included ice cream manufactured 
by thousands of small companies similar in size or 
somewhat larger than those we now define as 
makers of homemade ice cream. In those days there 
were few, if any, nationwide ice cream 
manufacturers such as Edys, Nestles, Breyers, etc. 
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Now, almost seventy years later, Donelan’s freezers 
are filled with ice cream made by ‘progressive 
manufacturers,’ yet we still prefer to scream for, as 
Anita Harris describes, that “delicious, cold, rich, 
creamy stuff’ which is handmade. 


We now think bigger in terms of gallons! Hibben’s 
articles define production in quarts produced in the 
1940s and 1950s. Production has increased four to 
six times when compared to the 2007 figure of 1.55 
billion gallons manufactured in the United States. 


Turning now to another family research discovery 
related to ice cream—another of my distant cousins, 
Samuel Galloway Hibben, used ice cream statistics 
to the dismay and resentment of Robert Cann 
Hibben of the IAICM. Samuel, the author of the 
poem, “Sky,” published last year in The Lincoln 
Review, was known as ‘the Wizard of Watts.’ He 
was the director of lighting research at 
Westinghouse and responsible for the lighting 
design of the Statue of Liberty, Holland Tunnel, 

N. Y. World’s Fair (1939), Washington Monument, 
and other places. This is the story told to me by his 
son: 

“Among his other pioneering activities in the field 
of lighting, Sam Hibben conducted a one-man 
crusade for improvement of classroom lighting in 
public schools, and he wrote and lectured at length 
on the subject. To emphasize his point, he once 
noted in an article that in America we were 
spending more per year on ice cream than on public 
school lighting. This drew a heated rebuttal from 
Robert Hibben, who headed the International 
Association of Ice Cream Manufacturers, and 
resented the inference. Father, who had been 
unaware of [his relationship to] Robert and his 
association with ice cream, repeated this story with 
much amusement.” 


George Hibben 
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THE TALE OF THE W's: THREE TRIPS IN ONE DAY 


by Geoff Moore 


Even though gas prices have fallen from the 
high levels of last year, other events have conspired 
to make life more expensive. One way to 'save' is to 
get the most out of travel by sharing a ride with 
friends or family, and packing two or three 
activities into one journey. 

A visit to a wildlife sanctuary and a 
mountain hike in the morning, followed by an 
educational tour through a small brewery, complete 
with free beer tasting (and juice for those under 21) 
later in the afternoon, can make for a rewarding day 
out. 

The fact that all can be found not more than 
five miles apart, around Princeton and Westminster, 
MA, and have a strong connection to each other 
makes it even more interesting. 

The fun starts at Mass Audubon Wachusett 
Meadows Wildlife Sanctuary, located at Goodnow 
Road, Princeton — a 60-minute drive from Lincoln, 
MA. The 1200-acre sanctuary offers wildlife 
sightings, old stonewalls, an active 80-acre beaver 
pond, and huge glacial boulders. The sanctuary has 
- 12 miles of trails such as the one that leads up to 
Browns Hill, a 1320 foot hump providing great 
views of the distant Wachusett Mountain to the 
north and the beaver flooded marshlands to the 
south. Trail maps are available at the office. All 
paths are clearly marked and color-coded and offer 
both short and longer circular walks. Admission for 
non-members of Mass Audubon is $4 for adults and 
$3 for children (2-12 years) and seniors. Details at 
can be found at the Mass Audubon website under 
the Wildlife Sanctuaries tab. 

For those seeking to add an 'out and back' 
adventure, leaving from the boundary of the 
sanctuary to the north, the Dickens Trail snakes 
gently for two miles through trilltum studded 
woodland in early season, towards the summit of 
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Mount Wachusett. Crossing the quiet Westminster 
Road, the route follows the Harrington Trail and 
climbs steadily before exploding upwards over the 
last half mile in a leg-burning, lung-busting... well 
you get the idea... climb up natural granite steps to 
reach the summit. I recommend using hiking poles 
for the descent, but they are not essential. From the 
summit, views extend to as far away as Boston, to 
the east. 

The round trip from sanctuary to Mount 
Wachusett summit is 8.2 miles, has an elevation 
gain of 1471 feet, and is achievable by any 
reasonably ambulatory person, the only variable 
being how long it will take to make it up the last 
leg. Trail maps, although not essential for this hike, 
can be found at the Massachusetts Department of 
Conservation and Recreation website - if you are 
prepared to dig deep enough through layers of 
information. 

A word of caution. Both trails are part of 
The Midstate Trail system and the ice storm of 
December 2008 severely affected the northern most 
sections. Although trail crews have cleaned up 
much of the damage, it is wise to expect sections of 
the trail to have some trees down or leaning, and 
broken treetops and limbs suspended over the trail. 
After putting in your own hard work hiking, a tour 
around the Wachusett Brewery Company in 
Westminster, which runs every hour from noon 
until 5 p.m. on Friday and Saturday 
(www.wachusettbrew.com for location and current 
details), might be considered a just reward. 

Established in 1994 and still owned by the 
original founders, Ned LaFortune, Kevin Buckler 
and Peter Quinn, all three engineering graduates 
from Worcester Polytechnic Institute, the brewery 
has grown to be the second largest packager of beer 
in Massachusetts after the Harpoon Brewery. 

Continued on page 27 
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DRAGON 


Lincoln Tree 
& Landscape 


hay Ae ~ : f 
25 Uears of {hho esstonal. Landscape Construction 
adil 


391 Boston Post Road 
Weston, Massachusetts 02493 


Professionally Trained Staff of Employees FOR READERS YOUNG 


- Certified Arborists - Landscape Architects AND OLD 
- Certified Horticulturalists _ - Sanitary Engineers 
- Title V Septic Installers - Licensed Carpenters 781-647-0043 
Tree Services Excavation 
- Expert Climbing - Septic Systems 
- Structural & Aesthetic - Utility Relocation 
Pruning - Drainage Systems 
- Difficult Tree Removal - Oil Tank Removal 


- 24 hr Emergency Service 


Property Maintenance Landscaping 


- Fertilizing Programs - Landscape Design a Ni ray AN'S 
- Tree & Shrub Pruning - Perennial Gardens : 
- Edging & Bed Maintenance - Planting 


wat SUPERMARKETS Seen | 


- Spring & Fall Clean Ups —__- Lawn Installation 


- Lawn & Field Mowing - Irrigation Systems 
- Snow Plowing & Sanding — - Poison Ivy Eradication 
- Street Sweeping Come see our newly 


Brick and Natural Stone Masonry penne 


- Custom Designed Stone Walls, Patios, Terraces 
& Walks w/ Bluestone, Fieldstone, Cobblestone, 
Brick & Granite 


(781) 259-8020 (978) 263-1967 


Larger store with 
Many new items 


Lincoln Station, Lincoln 
Open Mon. through Fri. 7 am - 9 pm 
Sat. 8 am - 8 pm, Sun. 8 am - 8 pm 


Other stores located in 
Littleton, Acton, Groton, 
Pepperell and Wayland 
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Although The Boston Beer Company, brewer of 
Sam Adams, is the largest brewer, they conduct all 
bottling operations outside of the State. 

The tour is informative (thanks to brewer, 
Dave Higgins who led our 50 minute visit) and 
covers all aspects of brewing, which requires a 
mastery of chemistry, cooking, production 
engineering and art, to go from grains, hops, yeast 
and water to the keg or bottle. 

There is no charge for the tour. Voluntary 
contributions are donated to the Westminster 
Benefit Fund, a local charity helping families in 
need for more than 19 years. 

Of course, for those who want to indulge 
further, the brewery sells its refillable growlers, 
which, although pricey for the initial purchase of 
the 'glass' (a work of art), offers true recycling by 
reuse. 


It's just a pity that Wachusett is not an easy bike 
ride away, but that only provides further incentive 
to plan another hike when the beer runs out. 


Copyright 2009 Geoff Moore 


A version of this article first appeared in the 
Appalachian Mountain Club Boston Chapter 
Charles River Mud in June 2009 Geoff is the editor 
of The Mud, a monthly magazine for Boston 
Chapter members. 


Hiker on Brown's Hill with Mount Wachusett in 
background (by J Varney) 
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Erratic boulder on trail Wachusett Meadows (by 
J Varney) 


Web addresses of interest 


http://www.massaudubon.org/Nature_Connection/S 
anctuaries/Wachusett_Meadow/index.php 
http://www.mass.gov/dcr/parks/trails/print/Wachuse 
ttMtn.pdf 
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Thomas Buckborough Associates 
Fine Residential Design-Build Remodeling 


Design - Build 
Kitchens 
Additions 
Renovations 
Basements 
Studios 

Home Offices 
Green Remodels 


Eco-Friendly Kitchen 
and Bath Products 


Weatherization Services 


A La Carte Design 
Concepts 

Product Selections 
Working Plans 


_ Maintenance Services. eee 
Handyman 


Design and Construction 
Consulting for Do-it- Yourselfers- 


“Once we started talking about. price, 
Thomas said something you want to hear 
but rarely do...”the price is the price...there 
won't be any surprises”. Knowing exactly 
what the project would cost was a huge 
relief.” R.H., Concord 


“Thomas understands how to mix and 
match materials and textures in a way that 


the whole is so much better than the 
sum of its parts. D.D., Sudbury 


Call Today to Discuss Your Project Ideas and Tour Our Projects 
STARS Pacis) (Sites 3) tah my (6. www.TBAdesigns.com 
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THE WINTER GARDEN 


Malinda Hatch, Stonegate Gardens 


Perhaps because of the summer's plentiful 
rainfall, I have an abundance of flowers in the garden. 
Pink, lilac, white, buttery yellow, apricot -- all of this 
color produces a physical sensation like eating 
something delicious as I look out the window, and come 
and go from the house. But alas, that momentary 
pleasure gives way to a dark thought: the time is coming 
when the color in the garden will be gray, white, and 
shades of brown, and I think about how to keep the 
garden feeding my spirit then. 

In the transition time of fall, the color comes 
_ from the intense blue of the sky setting off the gold, 
russet and orange of leaf foliage and grasses, and from 
the color of flowers like toad lily, chrysanthemum, aster, 
Nippon daisy, monkshood, anemone, and sedum 
spectabile. Fall flowering signals the end of a long- 
seasonal parade, and the time to cut down the summer- 
flowering perennials. Suddenly visible are the structure 
and balance in the garden created by evergreens and 
focal elements, and there is an opportunity to take a 
close look at what the garden will look like in winter. 

Some times people say they don't care about the 
winter garden, since they are not out in it then, but since, 
loosely-defined, winter in New England is roughly four 
and a half months of the year, the winter garden can be a 
comforting reminder that the summer garden is only 
asleep, not dead. 

Among the important aspects of the winter 
garden is shape - columnar, globe, pendulous, or vase 
shapes, for example; texture and color of bark, stems, 
and leaves; branching habit, and groundcover. Layering 
adds interest. Just as it is pleasing in the growing season 
to see the different layers made by trees, shrubs, 

_ perennials, and groundcover, so it is in winter. It is 
especially nice to avoid large expanses of hard, bare 
ground. In preparation for winter structure, plants like 
the columnar forms of boxwood - narrow buxus 
sempervirens Graham Blandy or Buxus x ‘Green 
Mountain’ are two good ones - or a round form, or a 
backdrop of holly, or a groundcover form of euonymus, 
can be added to the perennial border. These won't mind 
being shaded by riotous perennials, and will add interest 
in winter. 

As an example of planting for shrub color in 
winter consider the Andromeda combined with a 
compact red-twig Dogwood. The red winter bud set of 
the evergreen shrub Pierius Dorothy Wykof 
(Andromeda) complements the red twigs of Cornus alba 
‘Ivory halo' (Dogwood), while its evergreen foliage 
offsets the stems. In summer, the variegated foliage of 
the Dogwood is a nice contrast to the green foliage of 
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the Andromeda. Evergreen conifers with blue foliage, 
like dwarf blue spruce, chamaecyperus Curly Tops, or 
Blue Star Juniper, contrast nicely with the deep 
burgundy winter color of some rhododendrons like the 
cultivar Midnight Ruby. The steely bluish green of some 
ornamental pines offsets the gold of certain junipers 
(Mother Lode or Saybrook Gold, for example) or 
chamaecyperus pisifera Mops. 

For branching interest, there are outstanding 
contorted forms like Corylus avellana Harry Lauder's 
“Walking Stick,' and trees with beautiful form, like the 
mature Kousa Dogwood or the craggy head of Sargent 
crabapple. The latter has persistent small red fruit that 
lasts well into winter. The hollys, evergreen and 
deciduous, offer red and yellow fruit, and some of the 
evergreen forms have variegated foliage. 

Some of the most beautiful bark is found on the 
birches. The river birch Heritage nigra has peeling, 
cinnamon - colored bark. Canoe birch and the Japanese 
hybrids Whitespire and Jacquemonti are prized for their 
white bark. A large shrub, Heptacodium, has striking, 
ghostly white bark. Visit Tower Hill Botanical Gardens 
in Western Massachusetts to see a beautiful specimen 
grown as a small tree. Some other trees remarkable for 
their bark are paper bark maple (Acer griseum), cherry, 
Kousa Dogwood, Styrax bassia, and Stewartia among 
shrubs, Physocarpus (ninebark), Kerria, and some 
Dogwoods are stand-outs for stem colors 

Evergreen ground covers are especially 
appreciated at the end of winter. Though they can look 
bedraggled for a short while, they are much nicer than 
bare ground, and recover quickly. Ground covers are 
usually thought of as vinca or Pachysandra, but low- 
growing shrubs like variegated euonymus or 
Yakushimanum rhododendron Ken Janek can be used 
under trees, or on slopes. Winter groundcover interest 
can also be found in the bushy, yellowish branches of 
Dwarf Forsythia, or in the dried papery leaves of the low 
bamboo Sasa vecchia (but only plant this in a contained 
space -- it's a spreader). 

I've left out so much: flowering trees like Cornus 
mas (Cornelian Cherry) and hamamelis, the late winter 
flowers of perennials like Hellebore and bulbs like 
Aconitum and Galanthus, dried grasses, the pointed 
spears of yucca. While travelling around this winter, 
observation of what is enjoyable in the landscape, and 
what holds up well in tough conditions, can be helpful in 
spring garden planning. And, there is still time to plant 
before the season closes in. 


R 
Copyright 2009 Malinda Hatch 
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The Library Bookie 
Kate’s Mystery Books, RIP 


This Bookie is “borrowed” from my blog at 
www.writersplot.typepad.com with my permission 
Jeanne Bracken 


Another great independent mystery book 
store has closed its doors. Kate's Mystery Books on 
Mass. Ave. in Cambridge was a fixture of the 
Boston mystery scene since 1983. Owner Kate 
Mattes has been the godmother to new and 
established authors from Bill Tapply and Jane 
Langton to Linda Barnes and Dennis Lehane. 

The red Victorian building is a standout on 
the street, with fake gravestones in the yard. It was 
sort of perpetually Halloween there, with Kate's 
signature black cat collection scattered around the 
crammed store. New books, used books, signed 
books, shelves of hardcovers, shelves of 
paperbacks, piles of books--a lot of the time it was 
impossible to walk the aisles without bumping into 
books, books, books. 

But what fun it was to poke around!. Unlike 
the staff in the big box stores, Kate knows her stuff. 
Her shelving system was interesting--she put the 
books into categories: strong women sleuths and so 
forth. Browsing was the name of the game; for me, 
finding a specific book usually meant asking Kate 
where to look. That was all nght, though. She has 
an amazing grasp of the whole mystery and 
detective fiction genre, the amateur sleuths, the hard 
boiled dudes, the behatted ladies with cups of tea. 

I remember a story, probably in the Reader's Digest 

years ago, about a fellow who won some money and 
spent all of it at the Ritz bar so he could say the 
famous bartender knew him by name. Having Kate 
Mattes know my name is every bit as special. Kate 
seems to know everybody, from Bill Bryson to Don 
Imus. 

She was a founder of Sisters in Crime (an 
organization to gain women authors more reviews 
in the old boy mystery community) and hosted a lot 
of meetings in her back 
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rooms. Author signings were a standard feature 
there, and the place could be crammed with fans 
sitting on the floor or standing along the wall 
shelves for, say, Nevada Barr. 

Kate's Holiday Party was a classic. The store 
would be absolutely jammed for a couple of hours 
with authors and readers. Trying to reach the food 
and wine tables could involve stepping on Robert B. 
Parker's toes, bumping into Katherine Hall Page, 
having a too-close encounter with Barbara Neely 
(and I admit I was tongue-tied when I met her). It 
was a great scene, although not for the 
claustrophobic or those inordinately concerned 
about personal space issues. 

Kate has done so much for the mystery 
community: book launch parties, signings, some 
publishing, newsletter reviews, hand selling 
favorites often written by new or emerging authors. 
I have been lucky enough to present with Kate two 
programs on mystery collection development to the 
local library community--which is great fun and I 
always learn as much as I teach. 

Kate promises that she is not going away. 
While the physical store has closed, she plans to sell 
books online and to continue to throw those great 
parties--although I have no idea what venue she 
might choose to replicate the everybody's-here- 
crush of the holiday bash. Perhaps a car on the 
MBTA red line at rush hour? 

I can't wait to see where she goes from here. 
Maybe we can take our popular dog-and-pony show 
on the road. Oh, wait--I'm not retired yet. Drat. 
Whatever Kate does next, her legacy in the Boston 
area iS assured, and we are all the richer for 
knowing her. 


Copyright 2009 by Jeanne Munn Bracken, the Library Bookie 
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The Mall at L 
ew and Old 


incoln Station 


The Lincoln Review 


New building, location of U. S. Post Office. 


Old view of back of Post Office, Something Special 
and on to Clark Gallery. 


New building, with potential restaurant and office 
rental space. 
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Present appearance of Something Special and Clark Old view of Something Special and Clark Gallery. 
Gallery 


Old passageway through to courtyard at old 
Donelan’s entrance. 


New passageway entrance to Donelan’s on the left. Appearance of old Clark Gallery entrance. 
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Old stores at parking lot 
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CONCORD OIL COMPANY 


H. B. Knowles Co. - Lincoln 
Maynard & Acton Oil Co. 
Nashoba Oil Co. 
West Oil Co. 


Weston Oil Co. 


The Local Area Energy Company 
24 Hour Service 


978-369-3333 781-259-9000 781-259-8292 


147 Lowell Road Concord 


DEE FUNERAL HOME 
& CREMATION SERVICE 


Serving All Faiths Since 1868 = Concord!s Oldest & Largest Funeral Home 


1-800-942-1868 = 1-978-369-2030 
www.lincolncremations.com » www.deefuneralhome.com 
i eee 2) eee 7 27 Bedford Street = Concord, Massachusetts 


For Your Listening Enj oyment | Please call us for assistance with: 
Simple Cremation 
Advanced Planning 
Memorials Celebrating Life 
Traditional Funeral Service 
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1 Client 41 YFrainer 41 Geoal 


Dear Jason, Ken and Kristy at Fitness 
Together (Lincoln, MA)., 
I can't begin to express the gratitude I have 
toward you and your team at Fitness Together 
(Lincoln, MA) for the results you have assist- 
ed me in achieving toward my overall health 
and fitness goals. 
I have struggled with weight issues for most 
of my adult life. Once I hit forty years of age 
the struggle became even harder and I began 
accepting the fact that I was losing the weight 
loss battle. 
I saw the Fitness Together advertisements and mailers but continually ignored 
them until April of this year when I finally dragged myself out of the house 
and over to the fitness studio in Lincoln to meet with Jason and his team. After 
only several minutes with Jason, I felt a tremendous level of trust and confi- 
dence that my fitness goals are as important to Jason and his team as they are 
to me. This confidence helped to renew my enthusiasm and dedication toward 
my new fitness goals. 
The program they created for me of resistance training, anaerobic exercise and 
cardio has been intense and sometimes grueling, but my trainer Ken (with the 
help of Kristy or Jason on occasion) keeps it entertaining, challenging and 
more importantly he has been a great motivator. Even when I was able to put 
together, on my own, consecutive weeks or even months of diet and exercise, 
I have never come close to the results that I am experiencing from the short 
time that I've been working with Ken in Lincoln, MA. I joined Fitness 
Together at the end of April 2009, and in just over three months I have shed 
almost 40 Ibs, reduced my body fat by 10%, decreased my waist size by four 
inches and I'm actually seeing muscle definition for the first time in a long 
time. Most importantly, | can run and play with my two young children for 
hours without my body giving out. That to me has been the most rewarding 
factor (of course the "Vinny, you look great" comments haven't hurt either!!!) 
Again, thank you Jason, Ken and Kristy. My only regret is that I didn't take 
advantage of your services sooner. I look forward to even more challenging 
and rewarding fitness sessions for years to come! 
Sincerely, 
Vinny Pietropaolo 


Private Training Rooms One-On-One_ 


The Focus Is On You! 
“Call me today to discuss your fitness goals and schedule a free session!” 
- Jason Hartz, Owner 


145 Lincoln Rd., Lincoln ¢ 781.259.8806 
www.ftconcord.com 
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Christopher Armstrong 
Don Kirby . 


Opening Reception & Book Signing 
Saturday, Sept. 12 from 4-6om 


Kids Art at Clark 
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www.clarkgallery.com (781) 259-8303 
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BRANSFIELD 


Tree Company LLC 


Complete services for ‘Trees, Shrubs, and Lawn 


Offering fully Organic Landscape Programs _ 


781-237-2446 


www.bransfieldtree.com 


Fully Insured, Massachusetts Certified Arborists 
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Dear Readers, 


Good to have our roads being fixed up before the snow flies. As I write this letter, I can hear the leaf (not 
snow) blower on Old Sudbury Road. 

A thank you to the writers who contributed to the section " 'Tis the Season for Menories." It starts with 
apple picking and goes on to Columbus Day and Thanksgiving. Then we have the big ones in December. We hope 
next year you will contribute. 

Do us a favor. Soon half of you will receive a renewal notice to The Review. We hope this year you will 
consider giving a gift subscription to a neighbor or a friend who has moved. You can check the address label and 
see when your subscription runs out. Do remember that you may have a two-year subscription and will not receive 
a notice. I know it all sounds complicated 

Please let our advertisers know that you saw their ad in this magazine when you shop in their store or use 
their service. 


Happy Holidays to all 
Betty nad Verne 


Cover art by Jane Cooper 
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Booked for the Holidays: Recommended Kids’ Books 
Books chosen by Amy Gavilis 
Reviews written by Jeanne Bracken 


The Library Bookie concentrates on the adult side of 
the Lincoln Public Library, but the juvenile side is at 
least as lively (and even louder). Children’s Librarian 
Amy Gavalis suggests some books to get in the spirit of 
the holidays, and the Bookie provides brief reviews to 
_ whet your appetite. 

Let’s go in order of appearance, as the playwright says. 
Hanukkah comes first (beginning on Saturday December 
ED): 

Eric Kimmel’s Hershel and the Hanukkah 
Goblins, illustrated by Trina Schart Hyman, was a 
Caldecott Honor Book from the 1980s that has not lost 
any charm over the years. Hershel of Ostropol wanders 
into a village where Hanukkah isn’t celebrated because 
the synagogue is haunted with Hanukkah-hating goblins. 
Hershel fools them and restores the holiday with 
candles, menorah, dreid! and, of course, latkes. 

Another pairing of beloved author and illustrator 
has Sholem Aleichem writing Hanukah Money with 
pictures by Uri Shulevitz. As with the Kimmel book, the 
art is reminiscent of a Russian stet/. This picture book 
has Father and others reciting the prayers while Mother 
and the cook Breineh (‘a dark woman with a 
moustache”) make latkes. (Extra credit if you noticed 
that the authors spell Hanukah differently in their titles.) 

Moving on to Christmas (which falls on 
December 25 but the “season” begins around 
. Hallowe’en). Even the youngest revelers will appreciate 
Janet Morgan Stoeke’s Minerva Louise on Christmas 
Eve, wherein the befuddled chicken tries to figure out 
why there are goats on the roof and a farmer dressed in 
red is unpacking in her farmer’s house—and putting his 
things in their socks! Good for a cackle or two. 

Author-illustrator Allen Say was born in Japan 
and writes books that meld cultures. In Tree of Cranes, a 
young boy in Japan celebrates his first Christmas with 
his American-born mother’s customs and an Asian 
accent. 

Phyllis Reynolds Naylor and illustrator Patricia 
Montgomery Newton teamed up with Old Sadie and the 
Christmas Bear. Amos wakens from hibernation and 
wanders into the village where Old Sadie, whose 
eyesight is so poor she thinks he is a Christmas stranger, 
shares her celebration with him. 


A new classic Christmas story is Chris van 
Allsburg’s The Polar Express, a Caldecott Medal Book 
that was stretched into a movie starring Tom Hanks in 
multiple roles. If you get a chance to see it in Imax 3D, 
don’t miss it. The book still carries its own magic as the 
boy boards a train bound for the North Pole and gets his 
Christmas wish, only to lose it. Or did he? 

Two beloved children’s book characters have 
their own holiday stories for the very young. Ian 
Falconer’s Olivia Helps with Christmas has the little 
piglet pitching in with Christmas Eve preparations, of 
dubious “help.” Little jokes in the illustrations punch up 
the story even more. Rosemary Wells’ little bunny Max 
and his sister Ruby spend an antsy Christmas Eve 
waiting for Santa in Max’s Christmas. 

Trina Schart Hyman also illustrated Louise 
Moeri’s Star Mother's Youngest Child, a meaning-of- 
Christmas tale featuring a cranky old woman and a truly 
ugly child who share the holiday. This story will appeal 
to all kids as a read-aloud. Trina Schart Hyman also 
visited Wales to research her version of Dylan Thomas’ 
A Child’s Christmas in Wales, the lovely poetic memory 
that probably appeals more to adults but with charming 
pictures of another place and time. 

An all-time favorite for older readers or as a 
read-aloud is Barbara Robinson’s The Best Christmas 
Pageant Ever, wherein the horrible Herdman family 
takes over the annual church play, with hilarious and 
memorable results. It was made into a movie, too, with 
Loretta Swit as the mother. Not easy to find, but a real 
hoot; several Minuteman Network libraries have the 
video. 

These are just to get you started. Don’t forget 4 
Visit from Saint Nicholas (Moore), A Christmas Carol 
(Dickens), and all those other favorites. Share your 
holidays with the kids in your life. Enjoy! 


Copyright 2009 Jeanne Bracken 
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Let me be your guide to real estate in Lincoln! 


Stacy Osur 


Coldwell Banker Residential Brokerage 
Old Town Hall 
25 Lincoln Road 


cell: 781/724-3513 


stacy.osur@nemoves.com 
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Directors 
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‘Tis the Season for Memories 


Columbus Day in Massachusetts — 


By Harold McAleer — 1978 


It’s not just the color, actually. After all, the 
colors are all bunched on one side of the color wheel — 
greens, and yellows and oranges and reds. And it’s not 
just the brilliance, mostly pastel — although shafts of 
occasional sunlight do make the colors glow. What it is 
is the surprise of it all. 

The same thing that makes a Fred Allen joke, or 

a Fats Waller solo, or a Sinatra song — the unexpected 
twist. You round a bend or top a rise and there it is, 
- visual overload. A field of weeds backed up by a row of 
pines and maples, a rather bland vista during most of the 
year, now shimmers and vibrates, shouting at the senses 
and tugging at the tear ducts. 

Even the dull old oak tree assumes a saucy 
demeanor, as if the washerwoman had suddenly become 
Kim Novak. And the gnarled and stunted apple tree is 
transformed into a tapestry. 

Your entire span of awareness becomes an 
event, a happening, and this remarkable feeling gets 
branded into your memory. It fades, however gradually, 
until almost forgotten. Then when you find it again in a 
later season, it returns with that sudden rush and the 
poignance that accompanies a sweet surprise. 


Words come close but pictures don’t. You have to see it. 
Copyright 2009 Harold McAleer 


PLL BE WITH YOU IN APPLE 
BLOSSOM TIME 


By Manson Solomon 


Valse Moderato (3/4:) 


I'll be with you in apple blossom time, 

I'll be with you to change your name to mine. 
One day in May, 

I'll come and say, 

“Happy the bride the sun shines on today.” 


What a wonderful wedding there will be, 
What a wonderful day for you and me, 
Church bells will chime, 

You will be mine, 


In apple blossom time. 
Fleeson / Von Tilzer 


Seriously. That’s how they wrote in 1920. 


Nevertheless, it’s still the case that if it’s Fall it 
must be apple time. Picking if not blossoms. Lord 
knows why one had to pick apples, except that when Fall 
arrived it was mandatory. Pile into the van and schlep 
out to Littleton to pick-ur-own. Up an’ at ‘em. 


When you got right down to it, it wasn’t even 
that much fun really. Didn’t begin to compare with the 
harvesting I’d done as a student during summer break, 
up there in the canopy — well, branches anyway — 
teetering on the top of the ultra-lightweight aluminum 
ladder, you know, balancing on the step two rungs above 
the one marked “Do not stand higher than this step.” 
What did we care what labels some tort-challenged 
uptight corporate lawyer made the ladder manufacturer 
stick on its products? We were young, we were cool 
(no, maybe not “cool”-- not a word then -- perhaps 
“farout’?) We were invincible, none of us fell off, at 
least not all the way to the ground, anyway. Up there in 
the canopy (let’s not destroy the illusion), teetering as 
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we reached out at full stretch and grabbed for the apples, 
pears, oranges, whatever was on the list for the day. 
Grabbed the way we had been instructed to: don’t 
squeeze, don’t yank, grip gently and twist. We were 
experts, we knew the trade blindfold. In fact, dare ya to 
pick with yer eyes closed! 


And if you were really good and fast, the 
supervisor might let you drive the tractor which pulled 
the wagon into which we dumped (gently) the contents 
of our baskets when they were full. Or, better yet, you 
might be assigned to move the gigantic irrigation pipes 
which were laid between the rows of trees. Every couple 
of hours or so the pipes had to be dismantled into 20 foot 
lengths, carted over to the next row, reassembled, the 
water turned back on again. A job for Superman. Lift, 
swing, stride, heave-ho, grunt, twist, while the others 
wobbled up there on their ladders, singing away. 


Oh, did I not mention the singing? 


We were a motley international bunch, students 
from all over — Britain, France, Australia, Germany, 
Holland, and from all over the U.S. of course, you name 
it — and up there among the branches we competed in 
full voice for the pride of our native songs. (As far as I 
can recall, no one had the gall to evoke anything like the 
charming old Valse Moderato of the epigraph above. 
Except perhaps for that wuss from Oxford who insisted 
on whistling, yes whistling, Beethoven’s Violin 
Concerto in D major. Showoff! Poor lad, but we knew, 
since he told us on numerous occasions, that his father 
was a prestigious economics professor and his mother a 
concert pianist, so we forgave him. I think.) 


But back to Littleton, Mass. So we’d pile into 
the van, head out to the orchards, and pick apples like 
there was no tomorrow. Then we’d bring our brimming 
baskets to the counter to be weighed, and trudge off 
home with more apples than we could use in a year. 
We’d bake a few highly caloric pies, and leave the rest 
for Round II — which never came. I’m sure there is a 
way to store apples forever in a root cellar, but we never 
did. Eventually they would soften and rot, and then they 
could go out on the compost, and we could go back to 
Donelans to buy only those we could actually use. 


Pardon me, boy 
Is that the Chattanooga Choo-Choo? 


But that’s a whole ‘nother story. 


Copyright 2009 Manson Solomon 
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A Spinning Wheel for Christmas 
By Betty Smith 


Our family liked to vacation in New Hampshire 
in the summertime in the Forties. My father was a 
salesman so even during the war we were able to 
combine work and vacation thanks to the “A” gas sticker 
on the car windshield. The Ford sedan he owned was 
filled only with Amoco gas at the station in West 
Newton. I actually would have preferred travelling in 
my uncle’s station wagon that had wooden doors as I 
could ride in an overstuffed livingroom chair placed in 
the back! 

My parents liked to go antiquing in the old New 
England towns. We would stay in an inn and sometimes 
hike a mountain—well, really a hill. This particular 
summer Mom badly wanted a spinning wheel that was 
for sale in a dusty old barn near Lake Sunapee. We went 
back several times to check it out. It was really not an 
antique of any quality. I wanted it as Pilgrims always 
had one in front of their fire place. Probably at that 
point I would have liked Plymouth Rock, too. I was 
only seven years old. Dad thought otherwise and that 
was that. The spinning wheel was beat up but I figured 
Dad could scrape and stain it in our darkened basement 
during the practice air raids. Dad was an air raid warden 
and had fixed up an area that we could hide in during a 
raid. It had canned goods, sleeping rolls, and oil lamps. 

As Christmas approached that year, Dad would 
leave the house for a few hours many evenings. He 
finally whispered a secret to me. He was fixing up a 
spinning wheel in a neighbor’s basement as a Christmas 
present for Mom. I could hardly believe my ears as I 
knew she wanted it even though it was a luxury. She 
liked to knit and often neighbors would spin wool for 
her. She just wanted her own. 

As Christmas neared I was pretty excited. 
Christmas morning could not come soon enough. Dad 
told me he would go late at night on Christmas Eve and 
carry the spinning wheel back from the neighbor’s 
basement. He said he planned to place it under the tree 
and I was not to peek. 

Well, I didn’t go downstairs Christmas day until 
breakfast was ready and then I could not believe my 
eyes. The spinning wheel had turned into a two-wheeler 
bicycle for me! It was red and white, had a basket on the 
handlebars and a stand on the back wheel. 


I still wonder if Mom was disappointed! 


Copyright 2009 Betty Smith 
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Christmas in Colombia 
By Carmela D’Elia 


My recollection of Christmas in Cal? 
Colombia, is a fond memory. The Duque family 
lived on our block. As an only child, I eagerly 
joined the nine children of their family and all the 
children in the neighborhood to celebrate Advent or 
the coming of Christmas. The Duque house was 
decorated with festive lights. For a month we 
gathered around the pesebre, or manger, every 
evening at 6:30 p.m. before dinner in anticipation of 
~ the new baby. 

The pesebre took up one whole room. The 
design of this home-made village started with 
stacked up cardboard boxes covered over with a 
textured material that looked like rich soil. The 
Duque children and their dad collected moss and 
small plants from the countryside to add to the 
rustic scene. Little houses were made from 
cardboard, and the roofs were covered with straw. 
Figurines of people and animals were arranged 
appropriately--shepherds, sheep and dogs. Round 
mirrors were used for lakes, and aluminum foil was 
lined up to make streams. The arrangements were 
put together by little hands of children anxious for 
the daily evening celebration in anticipation of 
Christmas. 

I still befriend two of the Duque children, 
Lucia and Marta, who refer to that time in our 
childhood with nostalgia as delicious. Our senses 
were thrilled with joy. As children our sense of 
wonder was transformed by our collective presence 
- surrounding the pesebre with our lighted candles, 
reciting the Novena or prayers for Advent, singing 
villancicos (Christmas Carols) accompanied by 
maracas, pitos (small flutes) and tambourines. We 
relished the postres (sweet deserts) and melocotones 
(candies). 

At the grand finale were the volcanes-- 
strong vibrant firecrackers that the Duques’ father 
dared to light outside the house to end the evening 
with a bang! 

These memories transformed my life as a child. 


Copyright 2009 Carmela D’Elia 


Thanksgiving Celebrations 
By Amy Fripp 


Dad was a rolling stone and had no home 
suitable for celebrations, so for Thanksgiving my 
two brothers, nephew with date and I with a date, 
would all meet Dad at some posh restaurant . 

A few years before Dad passed, we sat all at 
the table with its white linen tablecloths, silverware 
and imitation crystal water glasses. The cornbread 
and butter having just been served, my brother, 
Glenway, requested that we go around the table and 
say what we were thankful for. We never were a 
praying family, so that is a close to prayer we would 
ever get. This tradition made us all reflect on the 
year and take measure of what was good in our 
lives. Far better than some rote prayer which meant 
nothing to at least half of the people seated at that 
table. 

Since I enjoy cooking a delectable meal, 
including turkey, stuffing, cranberry chutney and of 
course, some sort of sinful dessert, after Dad 
passed, Thanksgiving fell to me. So now 
Thanksgiving is two rickety tables covered with one 
big table cloth, purchased at a yard sale, an 
assortment of silverware and plate ware, wine 
glasses and dessert plates, some borrowed, some my 
own and a very chaotic kitchen. Usually there are 
between six to ten guests, some family, some 
friends and some strays, with no other home to go 
to. All that and a big home cooked meal with 
contributions from all attending be it wine, smoked 
salmon, or the gravy. Just before forks and knives 
dive into the carbohydrate-laden plates, I ask 
everyone to pause and share what they are most 
thankful for. Then I know Dad 1s sitting amongst us. 


Copyright 2009 Amy Fripp 
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Best restaurant West of Boston 
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Mom’s Trees—A Christmas Memory Memories of Last December 


By Jeanne Bracken By Harold Dean Smith 


The “holiday season” when I was a kid—well, 
we never knew quite what would happen. Thanksgiving 
could be at home or with distant cousins, the only ones 
who lived within easy driving distance after we moved 
to rural New Hampshire. The New Year celebration was 
usually low-key (always a good thing when you live 
with an alcoholic). 


But Christmas—well, we had bang-up 
traditional Christmases, and the best of all was the tree. 
My folks would tromp out into the woods and cut down 
a tree, which was lovingly decorated with family 
heirloom ornaments and a layer of tinsel, carefully 
applied strand by strand. Some of the heirloom 
ornaments, alas, didn’t survive having the tree pulled 
down by my little brother, and the rest of the old 
ornaments bit the dust when one of the cats chased a 
terrified flying squirrel (which had found its way into the 
house via the chimney) up the tree. 


Photograph copyright 2009 Harold D. Smith 


So the year I was in Germany, I sent home a 
number of wooden ornaments; they would travel well 
and they were indestructible. Those colorful balls and 
angels have had pride of place on family Christmas trees 
for the past 43 years. 


When her grandchildren were toddlers, Mom 
came up with a great idea. She and Dad would tramp out 
into the woods and cut two trees. The big one was our 
traditional tree. The small one was for the kids to set up 
and decorate with ornaments that they could play with— TOWN C LE AN a RS 
various plastic Santa boots and reindeer, fabric stockings 
and wreaths, and always the wooden German angels and 
balls--and no tinsel. ‘Dry Cleaning + Shirt Laundering 

- Alterations 

As Mom got older and the holidays were harder 
on her, she stopped having Christmas trees and divided 
the ornaments among her three children. Last year, after 
a couple of years of failing health, Mom died on her 89th : Monday - Friday: 8am-6pm 
Christmas. 

Some things don't change, though. Again this 
year, my family will put up a tree and hang the German 
ornaments on low branches--because cats are just as X 162 Lincoln Rd, Lincoln 
inquisitive as toddlers. We did give up on tinsel, though, 
after finding the stuff in laundry baskets or still snagged call us at 781-259-8225 
in the carpet around Easter. 


Saturday: 8am-4pm 


Copyright 2009 Jeanne Bracken 
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¢ 24-Hour Security * Fitness Center * Fine Dining 
© Social Activities ° Housekeeping Services 


¢ Maintenance-Free Lifestyle © Indoor Parking = Wig Poy 
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Newbury Court 
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100 Newbury Court, Concord, MA 01742 
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Remembering Salisbury and Christmas 
By Beverly Eckhardt 


I grew up in Salisbury Vermont, a village in 
the west central part of the state on the eastern edge 
of the Champlain Valley. It once had mills run on 
water power, but when I came on the scene the 
mills were no longer in operation. Dairy farms 
were a major source of income. The town’s 
population was about 300 in the winter and 600 or 
so in the summer when the hotel, cottages and four 
children’s camps along Lake Dunmore were full of 
vacationers. Along the street that ran through 
the middle of the village were a small convenience 
store, a blacksmith shop, the post office, a grocery 
store, a barber shop, a small hardware store, and an 
auto repair service. The Congregational Church in 
the center of the village was a focal point of social 
life for many villagers and particularly for my 
friends and I who sang in the choir. 

Our congregation was led by a family 
named Seeley who lived in East Middlebury just 
north of Salisbury. The father, Cassius, was a 
successful dairy farmer. His son, Winston, directed 
the Sunday School, and his wife, Eva, taught my 
class and was also the church organist. Daughter 
Helen directed the choir, and the youngest of the 
family, Dave, who had a strong tenor voice, was an 
enthusiastic member of the choir of 12 to 14 
members. The Seeleys were sincere and dedicated 
_ in service to the church. They showed lots of 
patience with us young people, especially with me 
as I questioned every doctrine. Looking back, I 
realize the big influence they had on my 
development. 

Services in our church were simple and 
keyed to the seasons. Christmas and Easter were the 
two significant holidays of our church calendar. 

On the day before Christmas, our neighbor 
Pearl, mother of my good friend Margaret, gathered 
as many young people as she could to clean the 
church and put up decorations, including a small 
Christmas tree in the vestibule. 


The Christmas Eve service started at 7 
PM with a congregational hymn sing, followed by a 
reading of one of the accounts from the Gospels, 
and ending with a cantata by the choir. I can still 
hear Mary West’s clear soprano in the role of the 
Virgin Mary, and the male voices belting out the 
song of the Three Kings, “Where is He that is born 
King of the Jews?”. Candles were then passed to 
everyone, the lights extinguished, and we recessed 
singing “Silent Night.” 

After the service, the choir regrouped and 
decided on a list of carols - all the traditional ones 
and a few popular ones, with songs like “Here 
Comes Santa Claus” and “Up on the Rooftop” for 
families with little kids. We then walked to one end 
of the main street and stopped at each house along 
the way that had lights on inside. Some of the 
families came to the door with popcorn and cookies 
that we gobbled up with thanks. 

Once at the end of the street, we went back 
to the church and got into cars to take us for some 
more distant carol stops, with my house the last in 
line. Then over to the Seeley’s farmhouse for hot 
cocoa and more popcorn and cookies in front of 
their enormous stone fireplace and finally back 
home exhausted. 

Time has brought many changes to the 
village where I grew up. The stores and shops are 
all out of business, though most of the buildings 
remain. The church still has Sunday services, but 
few attend. Only one of the Seeley family from 
those days survives - Dave, our choir‘s tenor.. In 
the year some of my friends celebrated their 50 
reunion from Middlebury High School (I went to 
Brandon), Dave got the idea of an annual reunion 
of our former choir members with their spouses/ 
partners at the cottage he inherited from his family. 
on Lake Dunmore. This year fourteen of us came 
from California, Delaware, New Jersey and New 
England to reminisce about Christmases past and 
the village we knew and to toast our surviving 
friendship. 


Copyright 2009 Beverly Eckhardt 
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Snow Fall 


By Tom Szekely 


The road from Waltham to Lincoln narrows just 
as it gets to the bridge that crosses the Cambridge 
Reservoir. This stretch of road is rough: the last piece of 
a paving job left unfinished for what feels like months. 
It's a terrible stretch of road but it’s the only way home. 
Maybe the reason it has not yet been paved has 
something to do with politics and agencies and the rules 
of law that govern and protect the clear sparkling waters 
on either side of this road, rules meant to keep the 
reservoir as pollution-free as possible. But these rules 
leave the road rough and bumpy. 

Just as you finish crossing over this beautiful 
body of dark, drinkable water, the road veers as it passes 
by what must be the small beginnings of some 
decorative traffic control structure: a roughed out circle 
surrounded by protective orange traffic cones, like tiny 
toy soldiers guarding ‘the first loosely-laid large grey 
bricks. Is this where a future fountain will one day flow? 
Perhaps a statue of a fish? Just after the cones, the road 
steps back up onto smooth pavement and climbs a long 
hill, up past the Peace Barn and the new asphalt-formed 
curbs that bookend the freshly-pressed black road. 

Driving up this hill as dusk settles on both land 
and sky I am struck by the starkness of the barren 
wooded landscape: the leaves and their showy splashes 
of color have all gone — or are all brown — but the people 
living in the houses lining this road have yet to put out 
any decorative lights. We are in an in between space of 
calendar time: Cold and not so well lit. A time when 
darkness grabs hold and squeezes everything away. Still 
mid-November plows along, snow-less, while snow- 

__ plow drivers smoke and re-oil and re-check their 
hydraulics and their own auxiliary lighting — lights 
mounted on the plow — waiting for their time to shine, 
waiting for weathermen to show pictures of Buffalo 
buried under feet and feet and feet of snow, for cartoon 
caricatures of falling white flakes, and for their phones 
to ring — waiting for their calling. The sky shades darker 
as you look away from the West, look more towards the 
longer nights creeping up and into the months ahead. 

Every house along the road has its kitchen lights 
on and some have driveway lights lighting the way in 
but one house stands alone. One house has already 
bridged the seasons. One house has its strings of white 
Christmas lights up, with glowing sparkly bushes 
shining brightly out of the dark saying that Winter is 
here, almost singing out “Winter is here!” The first 
snow-to-stick may still be many weeks away but this 
home is ready. Someone inside is calling for Winter to 


begin: their cross-country skis are already waxed and 
leaning against the back of the barn; maybe their 
snowshoes are ready too, lined up by the back door. 
Mittens are in baskets. Marshmallows and cocoa wait 
their turns in the cupboards stocked full of assorted 
soups. And the ice melt is neatly stacked in the garage in 
50 pound bags: probably six of them. 

But maybe they are merely testing out last year's 
lights, lights left out on the bushes all Summer long and 
ever so vulnerable to landscaper's pruning shears. Maybe 
their skis are lost somewhere in storage, mismatched 
poles mixed up with golf clubs and tennis rackets. 
Maybe their plans for a long, snowy Winter are far from 
even being roughed out: Maybe they are just catching up 
to the idea of Winter, and it is one that is coming far too 
soon, after a Summer that flew past quicker than the last 
pair of Canada Geese squeaking by over a darkening 
field. 

Driving past these lights is driving home. The 
car's headlights and windshield give a brief look at 
where we are going, a window through the darkness, a 
glimpse of a single moment in place. What we see 
through the front piece of glass of any car on any road is 
a world that is changing, a world that shifts as we watch. 
Tonight these lights dance past. Soon they are gone. 
Then our headlights find only dark trees and dark stone 
walls and dark houses. Silently we close the windows 
and turn on the heat. 


Copyright 2009 Tom Szekely 


The Fruitcake 
By Susan Coppock 


Aunt Martha is sitting next to me as I| drive, looking 
like Mount Rushmore on a stormy day. What is it now? I 
wonder. Is it my children who forgot to send a thank you 
note? Is it my husband who moved 1500 miles away 
leaving her alone as she reminds us frequently? Is it me, 
and who knows where to begin with me and all of my 
un-Midwestern faults. Let’s see. Is it the fact that I wear 
slacks to church? That I don’t teach something “normal” 
but teach French? That I eat my beef rare and my 
scrambled eggs soft? That my earrings are too big and 
my faith too small? 

This Thanksgiving visit from her was the worst ever, 
and as I try to pick apart what went wrong and why, I 
see that the arrival of the fruitcake a week before Martha 
was an ill omen. You know, of course, that there really is 
only one fruitcake in the world and it makes its way 
from one house to another, still in the tin, passed on to 
someone you can’t stand and received from someone 
who can’t stand you. It is not a gift-it’s a message. 
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So on the heels of the leaden fruitcake arrived Martha 
- all 300 pounds of her with her Midwestern certainty on 
every subject from salad bars to the correct way to raise 
children. Needless to say, I am not doing it right. The 
law may someday have to get involved. 

Having set an apocalyptic tone from the start, she 
proceeded to zing each one of us. It was fascinating to 
watch her progress through the whole lot of us- sort of 
like watching a politician work a room. He doesn’t miss 
anyone and neither did she. 

After dinner one night, she sang out in that piercing 
nasal twang, “Why, Selena, you’re the only child here 
who isn’t lazy.” This while her older sister was leaving 
the room but was still within earshot. Two birds with 
one stone, I’d say. The busy, popular 17 year old has 
been put on notice that she’s lazy, and her younger sister 
has been “complimented” as in “You have pretty hands 
for a fat girl.” 

To my husband, her nephew, “I guess that over the 
years I’ve wasted a lot of money on gifts for you all that 
nobody liked.” Care to respond to that one? Anyone? 

And to me, mindful of age and gravity and flab as 
only a 50 year old can be, “Why, Susan, as far as that 
picture of you on the beach goes, you look downright 
dowdy and matronly. It doesn’t do you justice.” Ah but, 
Martha, the sting is, maybe it does. 

So to the granite profile of Aunt Martha (as we drive 
to the airport, hermetically sealed in the Buick, the 
silence a third presence) I say “Be on the lookout, 
Martha. For the fruitcake. It’s in the mail.” 


Copyright 2009 Susan Coppock 


When Parkinson's, a Yankee and a 
Christmas-Tree Stand Collide 


Christmas 2008 
By Barbara Slayter 


It all began in early December, actually on 
Saturday December 6, when Henry and I noticed many 
cars en route home with a Christmas tree on the roof. I 
thought it would be a good idea to get our tree the next 
day and keep it at home for a week before putting it up. 
That way we would have a reasonably good selection. 
So Sunday afternoon, despite chill and drizzle, we drove 
to Nine-Acre Corner and stopped at Brigham’s' Farm 
Stand to select a tree. There weren't many people there 
and the woman in charge was very helpful. We found an 
attractive tree, somewhat smaller than we usually get, 
and purchased it. (Emphasis should be on the 
"somewhat" rather than the "smaller.") The woman 
managing the stand asked if we would like her to give 
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the trunk a fresh cut, but Henry assured her that was not 
necessary; he would do it at home. She was deft at 
getting the tree up on the car and she and Henry had it 
secured in short order. We drove home and deposited it 
upright under the cluster of pines at the end of the 
driveway. 

On Saturday, the 13th, we planned to put the tree 
up and to decorate the house. I know from a lifetime of 
experience that "getting the tree up" can be a challenge. 
At least twice while I was growing up the fully 
decorated tree, supposedly secured to the French doors 
in the dining room, fell over. Even so, for the most part, 
Mother managed to get the tree up singlehandedly. My 
former husband could be counted on to become an utter 
grump over getting the Christmas tree in place. On the 
other hand, Jim, the Green Beret-turned-graduate student 
who occupied our third floor in Newton for three years, 
could get the tree up in short order, one hand tied behind 
his back and a smile on his face the entire time. Henry, 
as I have observed over the past twenty years, was 
quietly effective at this task, and only infrequently 
complained about a non-compliant tree. 

So, for Saturday, I planned a nice dinner and 
figured we would get the tree up in the afternoon, carry 
on with decorating the house at our leisure, enjoy 
Christmas music, and our daughter Trisha's special roast 
pork dish (pork marinated in a sweet wine and herbs, 
served with braised vegetables) and make something of a 
two-person "party" of the occasion. So that Henry could 
conserve his energy for dealing with getting the tree into 
the stand, I decided to do the preliminary work myself. 
Around 3:00 pm I rearranged the furniture in the 
sunroom to accommodate the tree in its customary 
corner. Then I went outside and lugged the tree up to 
the deck and assembled the saw, screwdriver, and 
hammer. I couldn't find the tree stand. 

By then Henry was starting to get involved. We 
determined where to cut the trunk, and I got going on it 
with some assistance from Henry when the saw would 
get stuck. That successfully accomplished, we went off 
to the garage to search for the stand. This is a stand that 
has been used for Christmases for at least the past twenty 
years and probably for the last 45. It consists of a rusty 
two-pound coffee can that rests on a base platform of 
two pieces of wood. The coffee can is held in place by 
several nails pounded around it into the wood. The tree 
is held in place by four struts nailed to the wood 
platform and eventually nailed to the tree. This is all a 
very trustworthy, homemade, Yankee operation and has 
worked for us for many years. However, the tree stand 
had disintegrated. We finally found the coffee can with 
other "stuff" in it, rescued it and then searched for the 
rest of the stand. Soon the platform appeared under a 
pile somewhere or other in the garage and with it were 
two struts. The other two could not be found, but Henry 
had some ideas for substitutions. 
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So, with remnants of the tree stand, we 
proceeded with the next steps of getting the tree into 
place. I brought it in and thus commenced a multi-hour 
effort of me trying to hold the tree in place while Henry 
tried to negotiate arrangements with the stand. We 
would work a while and then Parkinson's fatigue would 
kick in, or Henry would freeze. Then we would stop, get 
the pills, rest, and begin again. Each time we thought we 
had the tree "almost up" and "almost straight", it would 
slide down on its side. We continued with this process 
until around 8:00 pm. During that time relatives of 
neighbors, for whom we were providing spare bedroom 
accommodations for a few nights, arrived from Logan 
and disappeared across the street; we took several phone 
calls; and we "broke" for tea. I was ready to pitch the 
tree over the balcony of the deck and decorate the ficus 
plant instead. Eventually, it seemed a good idea to 
abandon the project for a while and have dinner. This, 
however, was not the cheerful celebratory occasion I had 
envisioned. We were both rather glum and conversation 
was pretty much limited to observations that the food 
was delicious. 

After dinner, Henry dozed, I cleaned up and then 
I hit the Home Depot website for information on 
Christmas tree stands. They had a good selection on 
their website and the store nearest us would be open at 
8:00 Sunday morning. I was hopeful. The tree was 
languishing on its side splayed out in the sunroom but 
might not be there indefinitely. 

The next morning I was up early and at 7:45 am 
I announced that I was heading to Home Depot to get a 
tree stand. Henry - true to his Yankee instincts - urged 
me to hold off and do that next year. He was sure he 
could repair this one with just a little more effort. 
However, not being a Yankee, I was not to be dissuaded 
and resolutely went off determined to be at Home Depot 
when the doors opened, which I was. When I asked 
about the whereabouts of the Christmas tree stands, the 
man behind the desk at customer service said, "If there 
are any left, they will be in the garden area by the check 
out." I hurried in that direction, arrived at the check- out 
booth and could not see a single Christmas tree stand. 
Finally, I spotted one being used as a receptacle for work 
gloves. I dumped out the work gloves and inspected the 
stand. There was no price tag and it probably wasn't 
intended to be sold, but it looked as if it would work and 
I headed off to the only check out - the one for 
contractors - where there was a human being. He looked 
up the price and for a mere $12.50 I was the proud 
owner of an honest-to-goodness 21st century tree stand. 


It had a largish plastic bucket and heavy screws to 
tighten against the trunk and hold the tree into place. 
Looked simple, but it should work. And, in any case, it 
was the very last one in the entire store. I wasn't going 
to leave the store without it! 

I returned home jubilant. One of our guests was 
up and about. He and Henry hoisted the tree into the 
new stand. I got down on the floor and screwed in the 
bolts to hold it in place. And, Voila! It stood straight as 
could be with no one holding on to be sure it did not 
cascade to the floor. We maneuvered it into position and 
that was that. I was delighted. Henry was somewhat 
more philosophical. "We have substituted plastic for 
wood," he lamented. As for me, it was a fine tradeoff, 
and I was glad to reclaim Sunday for decorating an 
upright - and beautiful - tree. The stand, by the way, 
works well, holds lots of water, and should be 
indestructible for the next 20 years! 
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DRAGON 
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— 


391 Boston Post Road 
Weston, Massachusetts 02493 


FOR READERS YOUNG 
AND OLD 


781-647-0043 
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Lincoln Tree 
& Landscape 


ie PE LONG RH "av alt 
25 Vears of Professional Landscape Construction 


Professionally Trained Staff of Employees 


- Certified Arborists - Landscape Architects 
- Certified Horticulturalists  - Sanitary Engineers 
- Title V Septic Installers - Licensed Carpenters 


Tree Services Excavation 

- Expert Climbing - Septic Systems 

- Structural & Aesthetic - Utility Relocation 
Pruning - Drainage Systems 

- Difficult Tree Removal - Oil Tank Removal 

- 24 hr Emergency Service 


Property Maintenance Landscaping 


- Fertilizing Programs - Landscape Design 

- Tree & Shrub Pruning - Perennial Gardens 

- Edging & Bed Maintenance - Planting 

- Spring & FallClean Ups —_- Lawn Installation 

- Lawn & Field Mowing - Irrigation Systems 

- Snow Plowing & Sanding _ - Poison Ivy Eradication 
- Street Sweeping 


Brick and Natural Stone Masonry 


- Custom Designed Stone Walls, Patios, Terraces 
& Walks w/ Bluestone, Fieldstone, Cobblestone, 
Brick & Granite 


(781) 259-8020 


(978) 263-1967 


((JONELAN'S 


mea SUPERMARKETS Sees 


Come see our newly 
re modeled store 


Larger store with 
many new items 


Lincoln Station, Lincoln 
Open Mon. through Fri. 7 am - 9 pm 
Sat. 8 am - 8 pm, Sun. 8 am - 8 pm 


Other stores located in 
Littleton, Acton, Groton, 
Pepperell and Wayland 


JUDSON B. REECE 


Independent Real Estate Broker 


Area Inventory 


Now through 2010, half of my 


brokerage income from the first 
$500,000 of every sale is donated to 
Friends of the Lincoln Council on 
Aging. 


Jud Reece: 781-259-9827 
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A Rainy Afternoon, 
Remembering 


by Linda J. Knight 


Today’s scene would not be featured 
on a pictorial calendar, showing early 
autumn in Vermont, each tree bright 
in red or orange or gold. No, today is 
muted and even drab, bare branches 
in brown and black and gray. There is 
no village in this scene, no red barn in 
the background or white church spire 
reaching up above the trees. Bereft of 
early autumn dress, these trees outline 


a sky of gray. It has rained all day. 


You have the Oldies station on your 
radio, reminding you of a past love, 
another time. You are watching old 
home videos, with the whole family 
smiling and waving from the porch. 
You’re told you must not live in the 
past, and most of the time, you don’t, 
but on a rainy afternoon like this, it’s 
déja vu all over again. You remember. 
You are not at the age when the past 
is your most vivid reality, but you can 
foresee the time when memories will 
surround your life more and more, 
Nature’s way of Closure, of letting 
you look at both joyful and sorrowful 
days, formerly many pieces of fabric, 


now quilted into a beautiful WHOLE. 
Copyright 2009 Linda J. Knight 


NO TIME FOR YULETIDE 


JOY 


By Henry A. Haroian 


Did anyone hear the voices of terrified children 
Huddled against shattered building walls? 
They died when the bombs fell. 

“Silent night — Holy night.” 


Did anyone feel the anguish of mothers comforting 
children 
Amidst ruins of what was once their home? 
They died when the missiles struck. 


“All is quiet — all is bright.” 


Did anyone hear the sirens’ mournful wail, 
Feel the parental fear seeking shelter for loved ones? 
They died when the rockets hit. 


“glorious streams from heaver afar.” 


Tell me, world leaders and clergy of all faiths, 


Are you aware of what is happening? 


When will your united voices demand a stop to killing? 
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“Sleep in heavenly peace.” 


Happy New Year - - - anyone??? 


Copyright 2009 Henry A. Haroian 
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LINCOLN - Shingle @& stone manse with 5 
bedrooms, 6 baths to be finished 2010 pending 
buyers signing builder contract. Flat to slight 
slope offers ideal siting for an important home. 


Room for barn, or tennis court and pool. 
Developer will build to suit. $3,100,000 


Pe 


LINCOLN - A ee filled contemporary farmhouse 


overlooking the fields and barn of historic Coburn 
Farm. Enjoy a large hot tub, decks and patio on spa- 
cious, level yard. Lovely perennial gardens abut con- 
servation land on private cul-de-sac neighborhood. 
Flexible floor plan allows for easy entertaining both 
indoors and out. $1,375,000 


Coldwell Banker 


LINCOLN - No wait--permits in hand! Neighborhood 
of well built 6500-8,000 s.f. homes on 2,3, 12 acres. 
Stone walls surround ultra private setting with spectac- 
ular arrival off 1000' drive used/maintained by the three 


LINCOLN - Located in the heart of Lincoln's 
Historic district, this classic colonial has been sig- 
nificantly renovated and added on to. The renova- 
tion incorporates high quality finish work, mate- 
rial and architectural detail from moldings to the 
coffered ceiling in the new kitchen. $944,900 


Residential Brokerage 


LINCOLN - Private yet centrally located, this 
rarely available pond-front 9+ acre property offers 
serene field views and seasonal pond views. 
Update this architect-designed Contemporary or 
build anew. 


$1,500,000 


LINCOLN - Where else can you have a nicely ren- 
ovated farmhouse on a country lane that is a very 
short stroll to Shopping, Trains and restaurant? 
This spacious home offers a nice big grassy yard 
and lots of living space right in the heart of town. 
Recently renovated inside and out. This is a great 


price! seni $599,000 


LINCOLN - This spacious unit has one of the best 
waterviews at Lincoln Ridge. With a floor plan 
that allows either a first or second floor master 
bedroom, it’s great for all ages. The walk out lower 
level gets lots of light and has a great big space for 
| games and recreation. One car garage plus a deed- 
ed parking space. 


Sandra Bradlee 
617-840-2321 


Denise Bienfang 
781-259-8028 


Doug Carson 
617-448-1913 


el Posyyer eletl | 


Penny Cotoni 
781-259-1070 


LINCOLN - Neighborhood of two recently built 
homes offers a third and last lot at the end of the 
cul de sac, once part of Hobbs Brook Farm. A pri- 
vate drive leads to three acres alongside large 
tracts of conserved land held by Cambridge 
Reservoir, right of the street and abutting the 


property. $485,000 


Susan Law 
508-954-7753 


Stephanie Kornfeld 
781-795-4080 


Presents... 


Coldwell Banker Residential 
Brokerage listings are promoted 
on the following websites: 


e NewEnglandMoves.com 


LINCOLN - Custom designed for today’s lifestyle, ® 
this sun-splashed 5 bedroom Colonial offers clas- Realtor.com 
sic character, long vistas, and captivating setting 

for the most discriminating buyer. Surrounded by e 

400+ acres of conservation land. $1,375,000 Boston.com 


e OpenHouse.com 


e ColdwellBanker.com 
e NYTimes.com 
e Trulia.com 
Ea ¢ GoogleBase.com 
LINCOLN - Crisp condition, updated millwork, ® ColdwellBankerPreviews.com 
recently refurbished kitchen and lovely pond 


views! This 2500SF 3 bedroom home with well 


appointed living and family rooms offer walls of e [IHT.com 
) windows and FP’s. Gleaming Brazilian cherry : 
et dircitaene’. ses 008 International Herald Tribune 
| e RealEstate. Yahoo.com 
Hive a J0fé ¢ FrontDoor.com 
A: Powered by HGTV 
e Zillow.com 
e WSJ.com 
Season Wall Street Journal 


NE MOVES 
Mortgage, LLC. 


An Affiliate of Coldwell Banker Residential Brokerage 


| 
i) 


COLDWCLL 


| 


BA 


Stacy Osur Karen Paradies Diana Smith Lois Tetreault Vita Theriault Jeff Morgenstern 


781-724-3513 781-446-0747 781-259-1822 978-897-5264 617-438-4315 MAnaSer/SVE _esipENTIAL BROKERAGE 


BANKCR © 


eyes bsnivioves 


Banik el sate LIC An Fal Opportunity frye. Ea Housing Oporty, wned an cperced by NREL 
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AZZ AZZ 


Bunny Berigan 
Just Can't Get Started! 


If you don’t attend. 


CJALL 2009-2010 
Classic Jazz at Lincoln Library 


Presentations are at the Lincoln Library at 7:30 PM 


September 9, 2009 Vern Welch The voice and Texas trombone of Jack Teagarden 

Boogie Woogie — History and More “A little Pinetop is 

always a good thing!” 

Jazz night at the movies starring Gary/Makoto, 

Gene Darling Erroll, Ella, The Duke, The Count, The King, Dizzy 
and others 

December 9, 2009 Peter Gerler What is this thing we call Swing? 

The Empress and the Duke - two short films of 

Bessie Smith and Duke Ellington 

February 10,2010 Harold McAleer “Video Vignettes” 

March 10, 2010 Dave Whitney Louis and his All Stars 


October 14, 2009 Dean Smith 


November 18, 
2009 


January 13,2010 John Clark 


April 14, 2010 Bob Fuller International Participants in Traditional Jazz 
May 12, 2010 Norm Nichols Lighten Up 

CJALL End of Season Live Performance - Artist : To Be Determined 
May 19, 2010 Where: Bemis Hall - Bedford Road, Lincoln 


When: 7:30 PM — Public is Welcome!!! 
For more information about CJALL contact the Lincoln Library at 781-259-8465 
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Classic Jazz at Lincoln Library (CJALL) is a loose group of jazz fans that gathers at the library in the evening every 2nd Wednesday of the 
month, starting in September and ending in May. Programs consist of an audio or video presentation and discussion of classic jazz. The final 
meeting in May is a live concert. During the past 26 years, there have been more than 309 jazz programs at the library. CJALL gatherings are 
friendly occasions where jazz lovers can meet and enjoy our wonderful American music. Meetings are open to the public. The articles 
below describe the November and December programs. We hope to see you there! 


Jazz Night at the Movies 
By: Gene Darling 


November 18, 2009 


I confess to being captivated by the new dimension 
that Harold McAleer introduced into our classic jazz programs 
two years ago when he showed the first collection of jazz 
videos. After listening to our favorite jazz music for a quarter 
century, we could at last watch the players at work. Dean 
Smith advanced the art even further this October with his 
wonderful Boogie Woogie documentary. 

I ventured into video myself last year with my Oscar 
Peterson talk, but I must admit that Harold produced most of it 
as I had not learned how to use the computer programs 
involved. But now, after countless hours of patient instruction 
from Harold, I have mastered the technology to the point where 
I can produce a video program entirely by myself. Moreover, I 
have written a manual on how to do it, which I would be happy 
to share with anyone interested in learning the methodology. It 
is only moderately hard to do. 

My program is divided into two parts: The Piano Set 

and Live at Lincoln Center, 1972. ‘ 
My favorite instrument is the piano, which I learned to play as 
a boy, so it is not surprising that my very first CJALL 
presentation on November 7, 1984 was titled, Quintessential 
Jazz Piano. (Coincidently, the first pianist in this program, 
Makoto Ozone, was also featured in my talk 26 years ago. At 
that time, he was a handsome, slender kid in his early 20s, 
performing at Ephrams in Sudbury on Sunday afternoons in 
1984-6.) Here, Makoto is joined by Gary Burton on vibes in a 
concert at Montreaux in 2002. 

Next comes Erroll Garner, who has always been one 
of my favorites. His zany introductions to each piece, together 
with his lagging style are unique. The 89 year old Hank Jones 
follows, performing in a jazz master class at NYU. His 
playing is sensational and is nearly matched by the 
performance of a student at the school. 

Live at Lincoln Center features a galaxy of jazz 
luminaries, including Ella Fitzgerald, Count Basie, Duke 
Ellington and the only video appearance of the original Benny 
Goodman quartet. Especially noteworthy is Ella’s singing style 
which she adapts to each of the three tunes she sings: the first 
in scat, the second lively and straight, the last, a sad poetic 
legato. 
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What Is This Thing Called Swing? 
By: Peter Gerler 


December 9, 2009 


I first saw the word "swing" on the Benny Goodman 
LP of his 1938 Carnegie Hall Jazz Concert—a cultural sea 
change if ever there was one. The music came from the "Swing 
Era,” heralded by Goodman, Artie Shaw, Count Basie, and the 
rest. We've all heard the terms--"swing music," "swing 
dancing," the "King of Swing." My thought then was that it 
came from big bands. 

But note that in the above usages, "swing" functions 
as an adjective, or a noun. We may think of the word as 
defining a kind of music. ("Do you like swing?") 

But to a student of jazz, the word means no such 
thing. In Webster's New World Dictionary, definition #1 reads 
"to sway or move backward and forward with regular 
movement, as a freely hanging object...." The word, in short, 
suggests action. It is a verb. 

Jazz musicians talk about, "Man, can he swing!" or 
"That band really swings." Do they mean big bands or a 
forgotten era or style? Absolutely not: they are talking about 
this moment—which really means in between the moments: 
Now. To swing means to live and breathe. 

I have heard a Scottish drum band swing like there 
was no tomorrow. I have heard a Mozambique work song that 
swung like the world had just begun. I have heard a Bar 
Mitzvah boy swing his Torah reading. (I learned later he was a 
trumpet player.) I have heard a Balkan fiddler who froze me in 
the moment. 

And then I heard the New Orleanians—Louis 
Armstrong, Joe Oliver, Sidney Bechet, Jelly Roll Morton, A. J. 
Piron—who 20 and 30 years before the "swing era" mixed 
European harmony with African pulse to make a new music— 
entirely American—which we call "jazz." 

Swing came from the swamp. It showed up in 
plantation ring shouts, sanctified church hollerings, down-and- 
dirty dance hall stomps, and brass band "second-line" parades 
where, as the great Satchmo remembered, "All the people 
would leave their troubles behind." Had we not swung, we 
would have had no swing era. 
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Spring Rain 


Organic Skincare Spa 


We are your Ultimate One 
Stop Skincare. 


Clarifying Facials, AHA Fruit Pulp and 
Cellulite Elimination Treatments. 


475 Winter Street | Waltham, MA 
781.895.0010 | www-SpringRainSpa.com 


DEE FUNERAL HOME 
& CREMATION SERVICE 


Serving All Faiths Since 1868 = Concord’s Oldest & Largest Funeral Home 


1-800-942-1868 = 1-978-369-2030 
www.lincolncremations.com = www.deefuneralhome.com 
27 Bedford Street = Concord, Massachusetts 


Please call us for assistance with: 
Simple Cremation 
Advanced Planning 

Memorials Celebrating Life 
Traditional Funeral Service 
Personalization a Specialty 


Charles W. Dee Susan M. Dee 
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For Your Listening Enjoyment 


Commuting.....Fixing The Car 
Dusting The House.....Riding The Train 
Lying on The Beach.....Jogging 


The Lincoln Review on CD 


Read by: 
Mr. Rob Todd 


Now available in the Town Library 
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A GRANDMOTHER’S 
GUIDE TO SWADDLING 


By Rhoda Taschioglou 


Despite impeccable biblical credentials, 
swaddling, the technique of wrapping a baby 
snugly in a blanket for warmth and security, 
languished in the American neonatal cultural 
wilderness for several generations. Now it is 
enjoying a well documented renaissance. 

Advocates stress that it promotes more 
peaceful sleep by helping to settle down an over- 
stimulated baby who may be missing the tightness 
and security of the womb. Skeptics caution, 
however, that a swaddled baby loses several 
months of finger activity that could cause a slower 
learning curve for important life skills such as text 
messaging, thereby reducing the competitive edge 
of American children in today’s fast-paced world. 

For those new parents and grandparents 
who have never learned the swaddling technique, 
here is a simple guide. ( Alternate directions for 
male caregivers are included in italics.) 


1. Lay (*note 1) a blanket on a flat surface and 
fold down the top-right (northern) corner 
about 6 inches. 


2. Place your baby on his/her (*note 2) back 
with his/her head on the fold. 


3. Pull the corner near your baby’s left 
(western) hand across his/her body and 
tuck the leading edge under his/her back 
on the right (eastern) side under the arm. 


4. Pull the bottom (southern) corner up under 
your baby’s chin. 


5. Bring the loose corner over the baby’s right 
(eastern) arm and tuck it under the back on 
his/her left (western) side. 


Should your baby urinate immediately after 
you have completed the procedure, summon an 
alternate caregiver to change the diaper and 
reswaddle the child while you depart to indulge in 
your favorite regressive behavior. 


NOTES 
1. Lay, a transitive verb meaning to put or 
place, takes a direct object. It is often 
confused with lie, meaning to rest or recline. 
Please do not EVER say your baby is 
“laying” in bed. 


2. Itis important to support gender neutrality 
in scientific discourse even though it makes 
the material ridiculously cumbersome to 
read. 
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Book Review 
By Betty Smith 


Down to Earth with Common Sense 


Written by Lew Russell 
Published by John C. Maclean, July 2009 


This book takes you into the thoughtful life of 
Lew Russell who was part of the Russell Garden Center 
before he was born. He just grew up with dirt under his 
feet and family around him. About a decade ago Lew 
wrote Russell’s Thru the Years and in the introduction 
says “Russell’s is one of the few old historic farms 
(1876) to make the transition through four generations 
from small-time farm and grocery store to kind of large 
Garden Center.” Although Lew has stepped down (that’s 
called becoming president emeritus) from running the 
business, he does his share of work there. Today son-in- 
law Tim Skehan is the CEO and daughter Elizabeth the 
president. 

In his second book Down to Earth with Common 
Sense, Lew lays out his convictions on how the world 
should be run. Whether you agree or not, he makes you 
think. He says we live in one of the few countries that 
subsidizes gas and driving. He says that “our military 
spending is almost equal to that of all the rest of the 
world put together.” He also feels that he is both a 
Republican and a Liberal. Just depends on the issue 

When Lew is not challenging the reader with 
his “political” viewpoints, he takes you on travels with 
his wife Charlotte and family members. Fifty years ago 
this writer worked in an M.I.T. office across the hall 
from Charlotte. Our paths now cross frequently in a 
locker room and on a tennis court. Charlotte, Lew and 
family like to travel which includes the Bahamas, as well 
as Maine and Nantucket. He enjoys biking and beaches. 

The first book Lew wrote was published in 1998 
by Heritage Press run by Mary Ann Hales. When Lew 
finished writing this one he contacted Mary Ann. 
However, she had left the publishing business and 
Lincoln’s own John C. MacLean at her suggestion 
agreed to be the publisher. 

Down to Earth is now for sale at Russell’s 
Garden Center on Route 20 in Wayland - $8.95. Lew’s 
first book Russell’s Thru the Years is available in the 
Minuteman Network. 
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Open 
House 


Sat., November 28 
10:00 am- 2:00 pm 


Opening 
Late 
Spring 2010 
See how far 
we've come. 


a 62+ Residential Community 


Features designed 
to enhance your lifestyle 


for cider €» donuts Elegant Dining 
Fitness Center & Pool 
RSVP to Amanda at Wellness Center 
781-259-0800 1&2 Bedroom Residences 
www.grovesinlincoln.org Maintenance-free living 


Bi a 


Take a tour and join us 


Directions 
The Groves in Lincoln is 
located off Route 2 (Cambridge 
Turnpike), at #19 Cambridge 
| Turnpike, just east of Crosby's 
Corner. The best way to enter 
is off Sandy Pond Rd. 
¢ Coming from the West on 
Route 2, turn right onto Sandy 
Pond Rd., travel .5 miles and 
look for The Groves signage. 
¢ Traveling from the East, come 
into the center of Lincoln and 
at the five-way stop, take Sandy 
Pond Rd. going West. Follow 
Sandy Pond Rd. until you see 


in Lincoln The Groves signage. 


our new home iZ 
: A DEACONESS Abundant Live 


OMMUNIT 
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On My Way to the Forum 


By Jane Cooper 


that is the Greening of Lincoln, I was thinking 
on this glorious day no one will want to go inside Bemis 
Hall. Sixty some people chose, out of a heightened sense 
of curiosity, to attend The Greening of Lincoln Forum, 
October 25, The forum was organized by the town Green 
Energy Technology Committee, and encouraged to 
educate and enable changes in life style and energy 
efficiency in our every day life 

John Snell, chair of the GETC, acknowledged 
that we are a committee set up by the Selectmen to reach 
out to attendees to share their green energy and 
environmental experiences and priorities. We are to help 
them identify the next steps to take to address the green 
priorities. John said how amazed he was at the attention 
given energy efficiency at the state and national level. 
Yet recent polls indicate that individuals who believe 
that climate change is happening is at its lowest level in 
three years. 

I saw a sense of pride and enthusiasm in the 
folks who shared singularly their green accomplishments 
in the one minute presentations. 

Next, the reports from the March Forum were 
given. Elizabeth Cherniack spoke about MCAN, the 
Mass Climate Action Network. Our town has become a 
member, a chapter called Greening Lincoln. A person 
talked about finding and plugging areas in a house that 
allow cold air drafts. An architect discussed how to 
create a home with more efficient energy and to design 
one’s house to follow its function. He spoke on how to 
live more frugally when dependent on the automobile. 
The director of Codman Farm spoke about sustainable 
agriculture, landscaping and a community kitchen 
facility. A group wanted to study and to improve the 
Lincoln recycling process and another one organized a 
~ Low Carbon Living Group. Group initiatives will 
continue to discuss issues and to take action. 

Some entertaining skits (bring your own bag 
when shopping and save water when brushing teeth) 
were acted out by the Girl Scouts, Lincoln’s fifth grade, 
led by Barbara Rhines. The photo shows all five Girl 
Scouts ending their skit. I am, as so many other citizens 
are, happy to see our youth taking on the responsibility 
for their future such as sharing their decision to research 
how the recycling process happens in public school. 

During the forum a person requested future 
workshops that addressed strategies for remodeling 
one’s house in an energy efficient way including 
“sreening” one’s home in order to sell it. How about a 


“show and tell” green fair with tables manned by 
vendors and Lincoln people? Another suggestion was to 
explain different heating techniques and efficient 
lighting. Also, there was an interest in having a 
workshop to explore eating locally emphasizing the use 
of canvas shopping bags to transport groceries as a way 
to cut fewer trees and reduce the need for paper bags.A 
focus could be to promote bulk buying, reducing the cost 
for packaging food and thus saving energy. 

Since the forum, there has been a meeting of the 
Low Carbon Diet initiative. There was such an interest 
that those present, on Nov. 3™, divided into two groups, 
one led by Laura Berland and the other by Lynne 
Smyth. Her group will meet on December 2 if you are 
interested. 
How fortunate we are to live in Lincoln! 
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More information available at 
www/lincolntown.org/greenenergycomm.hmt 


Lincoln Greentech Forum 


a 


A group of 5" grade Girl Scouts from the Lincoln School 
perform the finale for their two skits (which recommended 
shopping bags and saving water) presented at the Lincoln 
Tech Forum. 


Lillian Bennett, Iris Bennett, Helen Rhines, Kara Bolli, Kate 
Whalan 


Photographer — Ed Wintam 
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Thomas Buckborough Associates 


Fine Residential Design-Build Remodeling 


Kitchens 
Additions 
~-Renovations 
Basements 
Studios | 
Home Offices 
Green Remodels 


Eco-Friendly Kitchen 
and Bath Products 


Weatherization Services 


A La Carte Design 
Concepts 

Product Selections 
Working Plans 


_Maintenance Services  .._—_—si_. 
Mang yin, 


Design and Construction : ees ee 
Ne tll ‘ce De; bh Yourselfers 


“Once. we started. talking about. price, 
Thomas said something you want to hear 
but rarely do...”the price is the price...there 
-won’'t.be.any. surprises”... Knowing.exactly. 
what the project would cost was a huge 
relief.” R. H., Concord 


Thomas understands how to mix and 
match materials and textures in a way that 
the-whole.is.so much.-better.than-the 

sum of its parts. D.D., Sudbury 


Call Today to Discuss Your Project Ideas and Tour Our Projects 
el 7 ts) = Aa ley She Shitse sy (8 www.TBAdesigns.com 
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The Library Bookie 
Looking Backward, Looking Ahead 


By Jeanne Bracken 


Winter may be upon us, but Sunday 
November 1 felt like spring. Not necessarily the 
weather, although it was benign, but because the 
Grand Re-Opening of the Lincoln Town Archives 
finally took place—a new beginning. 

It was a long time coming. Lest readers 
think these things happen overnight, let’s look at the 
process and who has been involved. 

A huge blunder at the event was our failure 
to recognize Town Historian Peg Martin’s role in 
the archival renovations. 

Some time around 2001, Peg wrote a letter 
to The Bookie, who was wearing her Reference 
Librarian/Archivist hat, recommending that the 
then-upcoming 250" Celebration of Lincoln’s 
founding in 2004 should focus on the archives. At 
that time, the library’s vault was crammed and in 
some disarray, which often proved dismaying to 
-those seeking information but did provide job 
security to librarians who could find things there. 

Emily Althausen was on the library’s Board 
of Trustees at that time and _ enthusiastically 
embraced Peg’s idea. She gathered a committee that 
collected donations to start a Vault fund. 

Those funds allowed us to hire William 
Carroll, a certified archivist, to process a lot of our 
existing collection. Not only has he created finding 
aids to access our many boxes and folders, but he 
also spent time at the Town Offices working on 
records generated by all of the town departments. 

That extension of his work to the Town 
Offices marked the collaboration that makes the 
archives truly town-wide, not just library-oriented. 
We are now the Lincoln Town Archives, jointly 


supervised by Town Clerk Susan Brooks and 
Library Director Barbara Myles. 

As the town 250" celebration approached, 
then passed, the archives geared up for other major 
changes. In the fall of 2007 we threw an October 
kickoff brunch to raise the town’s awareness of the 
archives. An exhibit by our faithful volunteer 
Margie Hilton and the Bookie (wearing a “curator” 
hat) showcased some of the most interesting and 
valuable documents and items from the collection— 
most of which are kept under lock and key for 
security and environmental reasons. 

Thus awakened, the town voted for our 
renovations and in the late summer of 2008, we 
divided the archives among four locations, 
depending on the need for access. during 
construction versus security requirements. Some 
documents stayed here, some went to the town 
offices for processing, some went to the Thoreau 
Institute for safekeeping and limited access, and the 
rest spent the year in a secure warehouse. The 
Bookie, who had decided what to store in which 
venue, was relieved when only one request over the 
course of the year could not be filled because the 
materials were inaccessible. 

As the construction began, the newly 
combined archives reached out into the community 
for advice. A Town Archives Advisory Committee 
was formed with a cadre of experienced and 
interested folks from historical organizations, the 
national park, the Thoreau Institute, the and others. 
The TAAC is helping to formulate policies for the 
newly enhanced security of the collections. 
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Meanwhile, we hired our first staff archivist, 
Marie Wasnock, who splits her paltry 5 hours a 
week between the library’s collection and the files 
at the town offices. Further bolstering the 
collaboration between the Town Clerk and the 
Library, the Bookie and the archivist used the 
Donaldson Room at the Town Offices as “archives 
in exile” during the renovations, giving us a chance 
to work more closely with TO staff—a nice bonus. 
Marie continues to divide her time between the 
library and the Town Offices. 

Toward the end of the summer, as 
construction was completed on the library’s history 
room and vault, we brought documents back from 
their various storage places and got to work 
arranging the new space. By the end of October, we 
were up and running—we had new shelving in the 
smaller history room and a refinished bookcase 
from the original history room. Once the open stack 
collections (local authors and local history) were in 
place, we had a professional locksmith change the 
combination lock on the 900-pound vault door, and 
we were in business. 

For the Grand Re-Opening, we put together 
an excellent program. Former Trustee Emily 
Althausen, now retired and living in South Carolina, 
was invited back to the festivities and was presented 
with a plaque recognizing her many contributions to 
the Town Archives. We were lucky to have Elise 
Lemire, Lincoln native and author of the new book 
Black Walden: Slavery and its Aftermath in 
Concord, Massachusetts as our speaker on the use 
of archives in research. (Disclaimer: She used the 
Concord Free Public Library archives a lot in her 
research.) 

There were two exhibits at the library 
honoring the Grand Re-Opening. One in the gallery 
by Margie Hilton, now a freelance exhibit designer, 
showcased the library’s evolution from an idea to 
the building (and institution) it is today. Because the 
gallery is booked years ahead of time, our exhibit 
could only be up for a week, which is much too 
short a time span for the work involved. So—ta 
DAH!—our exhibit is going on the road! First stop: 
Town Offices. After that, maybe Bemis Hall? The 
Lincoln Schools? Who knows? Keep an eye out for 
it. 
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The other exhibit, in the glass case by the 
circulation desk, was put together on the fly by the 
Bookie, using documents from the newly preserved 
Eleazer Brooks Scrapbook, from the vault 
collection. The Community Preservation Committee 
(CPC) funded the restoration of the 100-some 
documents from the 18" century. Several have 
actual John Hancock signatures. Some are deeds; a 
note in the exhibit pointed out that the earlier deeds 
read “In the sixteenth year of the reign of George 
II...” while later ones state “In the eighth year of 
Independence of the United States of America.” 
These items are too valuable and fragile to leave the 
building, so they are now stowed back in the new 
vault. 

The staff is also pleased to have a genuine 
archivist’s office where projects can be kept secure 
between working days. Some of our visitors 
commented that the office looks like a closet; 
nope—it was hewn from two closets. 

Among the neat features of the new local 
history area is the wood paneling that frames the 
archivist’s office window. Architect Karl Packard 
matched that to the paneling in the Tarbell Room 
upstairs. Very classy. 

Many people helped make the Grand Re- 
Opening a grand success. Besides the folks already 
mentioned, Trustee Chair Jacqueline Apsler, 
Maggie Hsu, the Lincoln Journal, the CPC, the 
Friends of the Lincoln Library, and Embassy 
Trophy of Waltham played roles we gratefully 
acknowledge. 

While our local history “service” is back up 
and running, we are waiting for two more items: 
plaques that will recognize those (including Emily 
and Alex Althausen) whose donations made the 
renovations possible. These plaques will have pride 
of place on the wall near the archivist’s office. 

Lincoln History Rocks! 

EEE COnyright 2009 by Reference Librarian and 
Bookie Jeanne Bracken, who recommends Black 
Walden as a good read. 
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Something for Everyone at DeCordova Sculpture Park and 
Museum 


If you’re looking for a break as you prepare for 


_ the busy holiday season, DeCordova Sculpture Park and 
Museum is sure to have an exhibition, talk, family 
activity, tour, or shopping opportunity for everyone in 
your family to enjoy. 


November 9 through 20, PLATFORM 2 artist, 


_ Eric Hongisto, will be installing his work: The Black 
_ Swan Event in the Second Floor Window Gallery. Don’t 


miss this rare opportunity to catch a behind the scenes 


view of art in the making. Hongisto will be on site to 
answer questions about concept, method, and anything 


else you may want to ask. The Black Swan Event is a 
site-specific, immersive installation based on financial 
charts and graphs that visualizes human hubris and 
society's futile efforts to predict and control our world. 
Hongisto's installation will play with the architecture of 
the Window Gallery to create a spatial game of reveal 
and conceal as a metaphor for the transparency, or lack 


thereof, operative in our financial and communication 


systems. Hongisto will also be holding an Artist Talk on 


Saturday, November 14, at 3:00 pm in the Second Floor 
Window Gallery. The talk is open to the public and free 
with museum admission. 

On Saturday, November 21 at 3:00 pm, Senior 


Curator, Nick Capasso, will speak about DeCordova’s 
_ current exhibition, which he curated: Lalla Essaydi’s Les 


Femmes du Maroc. Les Femmes du Maroc is an 
extensive series of photographs that directly reference 


_ the composition and subjects of 19th-century Orientalist 
| paintings and which build on Essaydi's previous work 


_ addressing the oppression of women in both colonial and 


post-colonial Islamic cultures. Along with discussing 


_ Essaydi’s work, Capasso will shed light on the curatorial 


process that goes into staging a full-scale museum show. 
The talk takes place in the Joyce and Edward Linde 
Gallery, is open to the public, and is free with museum 
admission. 

Saturday, November 14, 10 — 11 am, DeCordova 
welcomes families for a special story hour and art 


activity. Join story teller, Sally Kindleberger, as she tells 


tales in the Dr. Kenneth Germeshausen Art 
ExperienCenter, then move to the DeNormandie Library 
for snacks and an art activity. This drop-in program has 
been designed in conjunction with the Lincoln Library. 


Ideal for families with children ages 3 - 6. This program 


is free with museum admission. Reservations are not 


November 14 through December 23 The Store 
@ DeCordova opens its annual Artist Market. The vast 
selection of pottery, glass, home goods, wearable art, 
and ornaments that supplements The Store's regular 
offerings is designed to make your visit to DeCordova 
one-stop-shopping! For those making their list and 
checking it twice, The Store offers a perfect escape from 
the mall crowds. The Store will have extended hours: 
Monday — Thursday: 9:30am - 9:30pm; Fnday — 
Saturday: 9:30am - 5:30pm; Sunday: 10:30am - 5:30pm; 
Open Christmas Eve 9:30am - 5:30pm. 

Looking for a unique kids activity? Sunday, 
December 6, from 1 to 3 pm, artist Andrew Mowbray, 
whose show Tempest Prognosticator, the inaugural 
PLATFORM show, is currently up at DeCordova will 
host a special Eye Wonder program for children. Eye 
Wonder focuses on “seeing” and “doing” in art museums 
and combines careful looking with creative art projects 
centered around the changing exhibitions. Each month, 
Eye Wonder has a different focus that celebrates the 
uniqueness of contemporary artists and their processes 
with family-friendly guided tours and hands-on art 
activities. This drop-in program is perfect for families 
with children ages 6 and up. Mowbray will talk about his 
work, which that explores our contemporary relationship 
with weather, and lead the group in an art activity 
centered around environmental drawings. 

General Information: DeCordova is _ open 
Tuesday through Sunday, from 10 am to 5 pm and on 
selected Monday holidays. General admission during 
Museum hours is $12 for adults; $8 for senior citizens, 
students, and youth ages 6—12. Children age 5 and under, 
Lincoln residents, and Active Duty Military Personnel 
and their dependents are admitted free. The Sculpture 
Park is open year-round during daylight hours. Guided 
public tours of the Museum’s main galleries take place 
every Thursday at 1 pm and Sunday at 2 pm. Tours of 
the Sculpture Park are given on Saturday and Sunday at 
1 pm from May to November. All guided public tours 
are free with | Campus admission. Visit 
www.decordova.org or call 781/259-8355 for more 
information. 


required, but are recommended at 781-259-3604 or 
edassistant@decordova.org. 
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Lincoln 


Be 


om home built in 


Rarertable 12 ie 


2001. Exceptional cabinetry, handcrafted 
mouldings, Mahogany floors! $3,175,000 


HERE 


WEEE se 


Newly painted three bedroom 
Townhouse. Beautiful, private end unit. 
Walk to train and stores. $429,000 


or the 


Milton - Spectacular waterfront acre 


with panoramic vistas of the Boston 
skyline. $799,000 


2S = 


Wonderful three bedroom, two and 
a half bath town house is impeccable! 
In a convenient location. $365,000 


New - Green - Unique - Wonderful! 
Multi-level floor plan allows for a 
variety of lifestyles. $1,325,000 


Unique post and beam passive solar 


contemporary on 2.7 acres. Property 
is being sold “as is.” $675,000 


Lincoln 


Elegant and airy define this four 
bedroom home on two acres. Updated 
kitchen and baths. $1,149,000 


se i 


Sun-splashed ten room Contemporary 
with spectacular kitchen on 2.5 acres. 
$1,099,000 


Stunning ten room Arts & Crafts shingle 
style home has exquisite craftsmanship 
and many custom details. $1,995,000 


Classic brick front Colonial offers ten 
generous scale rooms on almost 3 acres 
abutting conservation land. $999,000 


¥ Scie 


Lincoln 


Outstanding two year old, builders 
own home set on 3.8 acres! Gorgeous 
materials, built-ins, layout! $1,795,000 


Sprawling 12 room custom built, shingle 
style home with lovely landscaped pool, 
vast deck and porch. $2,395,000 


Breathtaking | | room home with 
dramatic design, sunken living room, 
first floor master and more! $1,399,000 


Wonderful four bedroom Cape with 
first floor master bedroom has a large 
eat-in kitchen. $489,000 


Lincoln 


Bright, Spacious four bedroom Family 
Colonial on private lot in the ideal 
commuter location. $499,000 


Lincoln 


Elegant 13 room Colonial custom built 
with rich details in one of Lincoln’s 
finest neighborhoods. $2,390,000 


Lincoln 


ob: 


Completely renovated Cape! Designer 
kitchen and baths. Privately sited on 2 
acres. $1,235,000 


Refurbish an architect designed 
Contemporary or build your dream 
house on 8 acres. $1,595,000 


Anatolia, Anatolia 


Excerpted from a talk at the Lincoln Academy on March 
30, 2009 by 
Kemon Taschioglou 


In 1963, the movie director, Elia Kazan wrote 
and directed a film called ““America, America.” 
Somewhat autobiographical, it was the story of the 
adventurous journey of a young man, an Anatolian 
Greek in the Ottoman Empire sometime around the turn 
of the 19" century, trying successfully to get to fabled 
America with its opportunity for freedom and for wealth. 

I was much taken by “America, America”, in 
particular because it showed so many things: 
expressions, dress, furniture, family customs of Ottoman 
Turkey, and because for the first time I saw an accurate 
mirror of my childhood home here in the US. 

I was born in Boston, the offspring of immigrant 
Anatolian Greek parents, and I grew up in Winthrop, 
Massachusetts. I was intrigued with the film also 
because I had discovered that Elia Kazan was a Greek 
whose name originally was Kazan-oglou. 

My name also had an oglou suffix, but except 
for an uncle and aunt also here in the US, I knew no 
other Greek “oglou’s”. Most of the other Greek 
immigrants and their American offspring had opulos, 
akis, or ides or a papas in their surnames. Oglou is a 
common Turkish suffix meaning “son of...” The first 
part of my name, “tas-che” means “stone cutter” in 
Turkish. 

It is identity, personal, national, and ethnic, that 
I will be talking about today in the context of Anatolia. I 
hope to convey insights and understanding I have gained 
through deep inquiry into the fascinating history of my 
recent ancestral origins. I have begun to appreciate, 
understand, and accept the conflicting, ambiguous 
aspirations, and confusing self-identities of peoples of 
the Middle East, particularly of the Balkans, Greece, and 
Turkey. 

Where is Anatolia? Since ancient times, 
Anatolia has been the name of the peninsula that 
comprises Turkey today. A common Greek word, 
“anatoli,” means east; in Turkish the word is “andalou”’. 
The Romans called the peninsula Asia Minor which is 
still in common usage. And like the Romans and the 
ancient Greeks, we confront Turkey from the west 
toward the east. Before I delve into relevant history, a 
story here regarding Turkey and its struggle to join the 
European Union might further set the stage. 

Two years ago, Rhoda and IJ had dinner in 
France with a French school classmate and a much 
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younger Turkish couple from Istanbul. The background 
of these folks is relevant to the point of the story. The 
classmate is a French aristocrat, brother of a former 
president of France; the lady of the couple is a university 
anthropologist. 

The French aristocrat had asked the Turkish 
anthropologist, “Why do you want to join the European 
Union? You are not European, you are not even 
Christian.” The lady began her answer by drawing a 
sketch of Turkey today on anapkin. She pointed out 
that Turkic tribes migrating west into Anatolia from 
central Asia won a decisive battle over the Byzantines at 
Manzikert in Armenia in the year 1071. One of the 
subsequent Islamic Ottoman sultans in the 12" century 
married himself a Christian Byzantine princess. The 
marriage went badly. It was the last such marriage. 
After that, Sultans maintained their individual 
ethnically-diverse harems, but did not marry outside. 

The Ottomans took over Anatolia and spread 
beyond into Europe. They established self-governing 
enclaves of ethnic peoples — most significantly in 
Anatolia of Jews, Greeks, and Armenians -- thereby 
allowing those folks to preserve their cultural identities 
and religions. 

These enclaves were subject to the authoritarian 
dictates of the Sultanate, yet protected with enforced 
order from Istanbul, they flourished. Four hundred years 
later in the 18™ century, the highly successful Ottoman 
Empire started to crumble, and the fires of nationalism 
began to embrace the Turks. And with it began what 
we call today, “ethnic cleansing”, a path toward the 
Islamic sovereign nation of Turkey today. 

“Successively,” the Turkish lady relates, “We 
(Turks) got rid of all our cultured, educated groups: the 
Armenians starting in 1865 and finalizing with the 
massacres of 1915; the Greeks, through deportations 
during WWI and the great population exchanges of 1923 
and the pogrom of 1955; and Jews through various 
oppressive measures.” 

She explained, “We got rid of our culture! 
That’s why we want to join the European Union! We 
want Western culture- its democratic government, 
education systems, arts, commerce!” Related in a casual 
conversation by a cultured, proud, in-her-thirties lady 
tells us a lot about views of Turkish identity. 

In my upbringing, I was told I was a Greek- 
American. We had strong nationalistic ties to Greece. 
Among my childhood friends in the 30's, I was a Greek. 
My first language was Greek, while in Winthrop I was 
sent after school for several years to join other first- 
generation Greek kids in Greek school to learn to read 
and write grammar-school level Greek. 

I was baptized Greek Orthodox and went to a 
Greek Orthodox Sunday School. Many of my parents’ 
friends coming out of the Greek community were also 
Armenian immigrants, and I soon noticed that my 
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mother could speak Armenian. Both my parents spoke 
Turkish to each other, but never to my brother and me. 

By the time I was a teenager, I had learned that 
my father came to the US in 1913, literally escaping 
from Turkey to avoid the draft for the Second Balkan 
War --whatever that was. And my mother was sent here 
- -also an adventurous story -- from Istanbul in 1923. 
Remember that date. Why it’s important I will come to 
later. She was sent by her parents on an arrangement to 
marry my father. 

It was not until I was an adult that I began to ask 
about the Turkish beginnings. I could not explain to 
others how I could have a Turkish name, with my 
parents coming from Turkey, and still be Greek. That 
Greeks and Turks did not get along was, and is, the 
conventional wisdom. Getting details about my parents’ 


| upbringing came hard. They did not want to talk about 


it. It was not until much later, only in the past decade, 
delving deep into the history on my own that I began 
really understand why they couldn’t talk about it as a 
matter of history. 

And it is a matter of loss, loss of homeland, loss 
of home, and to some extent a matter of shame, shame of 
having lost a war which offered great promise of return 
of homeland, and of return of the home base of their 
religion - Constantinople. Identity was paramount. 
They were Greek, Christian Greek Orthodox. How did 
this home that was lost and the shame that came with it 
come about? Let me show you, if I can. 

As I said earlier, Anatolian history has layers, many 
layers in time and culture-- and each layer provides an 
ingredient of the identity comprising the peoples of that 
region today: the early Hittites, later the Lydians, 
Persians, Greeks, Armenians, Romans, Byzantines, 
Suljaks, Jews, Ottomans, contributed to today’s 
Republic of Turkey. 

Constantine established the Christian Eastern 
side of the Roman Empire with its see in the town of 


_. Byzantium. He managed to name it after himself as 


Constantinople. The local folks referred to over the 
centuries as we would refer to Boston as “In Town”-- 
from the Greek expression “Ees steen poli. The Islamic 
Ottomans, throwing in their own accents, called it 
Istanbul. Songs have even been written about this 
ambiguity. 

An important note here in my groping for 
identity is that the Greek speaking, Christianized peoples 
of Asia Minor called themselves Romans, “Rhomaei” in 
Greek, and the eastern end of the Roman empire became 
known as the Byzantine empire. The Ottomans then 
moved west, north, and south creating their vast empire, 
and in its hey-day getting as far as the gates of Vienna in 
1683. 

The Byzantines actually produced their finest in 
religious art and literature during the last years of the 
empire. It was finally eliminated by Osmanli Turks, 
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later to be known as the Ottomans, who took 
Constantinople in 1453. We can also thank the 
dissolution of Byzantine Empire to the Christian 
Crusaders who sacked Constantinople during one of 
their four escapades into the Levant. 

Historians credit much of the great success and 
culture of the Ottomans for over 400 years to its political 
structure of the millet system, the preservation of its 
ethnic enclaves - not only Greek, Jewish, and Armenian, 
as described by our Turkish anthropologist, earlier. I 
don’t include the Kurds, another very significant group, 
because I believe, as Moslems, they were more 
integrated into Ottoman Anatolia. 

Some Greek enclaves picked up the Turkish 
language, but they would write in Greek script, much 
easier than the uncodified Ottoman Arabic. These 
Turkish-speaking Greek Orthodox became known as 
Karamanli, after the name of the area and today, the city 
of Karaman. I=11 come to why this is important in a few 
minutes. 

The Ottoman Empire started its slow down-hill 
slide about the turn of the 19" century. and the slide was 
fed by the fever of nationalism of the French Revolution 
of 1790-1800, giving rise to successive revolutions 
across the empire. The Ottoman Empire came to be 
known as “the sick man of Europe.” 

First came the Greek War of Independence of 
1821, independence from the Ottomans and its 
expansion later with the Balkan Wars just before World 
War I. In the middle of the 19" century, there emerged 
among Greeks the irredentist concept of the Megali Idea. 
Megali means great in Greek. This Great Idea was to 
revive the Byzantine Empire and to build a greater Greek 
state encompassing all ethnic Greeks from Ionian Sea 
over to Pontus on the Black Sea, Thrace, Macedonia, 
Epirus, Crete, and Cyprus. The capital of this great state 
would, of course, be Constantinople. This concept is 
what drove the disasters to come later in 1922. 

Progressive Turks, too, caught the bug of 
nationalism as they saw their empire gradually falling 
apart. How about a Turkish nation comprising only 
Turks? Thus began internecine battles within the 
empire, the first of what I said called ethnic cleansing, 
the several massacres of Armenians in 1865 and 1895. 

Now, let us turn to the time of World War I in 
that area, to highly significant and tragic events so little 
known about in the US. I did not know this history 
myself until I started digging into my personal history in 
the past decade. Coming out of it was a stew of identity 
confusion, spiced with traces of racism. 

The Ottomans joined the Central Powers in 
World War I mainly to gain support of Germany in 
fighting off the Russians to the East--also to protect 
themselves from the hungry ambitions of the French, 
Italians and British on the Aegean Islands, the 
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Bosporus—and , of course, the route through Anatolia to 
the oil of Iraq. 

In 1915, years before they won that war, the 
Allies created the plan of how Anatolia was to be carved 
up. This remarkably arrogant concept was codified in 
the Treaty of Sevres in 1920, but as we shall see, never 
got anywhere. How is that for jumbling up the self- 
identities of the diverse ethnicities of Anatolia? 1915 
was the same year that began the massive massacre and 
deportation of over one million Armenians in Anatolia. 

In 1919, a Greek army encouraged and 
supported by England and France landed in the 
fashionable resort city and commercial center of Smyrna 
(now called Izmir) on the Aegean coast of Turkey and 
over the next two years fought and pillaged its way 
across Anatolia almost to 

By 1921, Greek army supply lines were 
overextended, and the British and French withdrew their 
material and political support. A Turkish revolutionary 
military officer named Mustapha Kemal, later known as 
Ataturk, unified remnants of the Ottoman armies and 
pushed the Greeks back through the Smyrna into the 
Aegean. The result was the complete burning of highly 
cultured, commercial and resort city of Smyrna, and the 
death of over 100,000 civilians, mostly Greeks, Jews, 
and Armenians. 

Many Greek-Americans that most of you know 
are descendents of the survivors of Smyrna. 

Thus ended the dream of the Megali Idea. The Turks 
call it “The War of Independence”, and with the ensuing 
Treaty of Lausanne, the Greeks call it the “Asia Minor 
Catastrophe.” Lausanne established the boundaries of 
the nation of today’s Turkey. 

And with it, with the agreement of both Greece 
and Turkey, came the practical elimination of Hellenism 
in Anatolia --with the compulsory population exchange 
of about 1.3 million ethnic Greeks (counting the earlier 
deportations) from all parts of Anatolia back to the 
Greek mainland and about 400,000 Greek-speaking 
Muslims from Crete, Macedonia, and Thrace to Turkey. 

This massive uprooting of peoples who had 
homeland roots going back millennia was a disaster for 
both countries with profound ramifications that continue 
today. But, in fact, it was bountiful for Greece decades 
later. For in the exchange, Greece received into 
citizenry, a literate middle-class of merchants, skilled 
craftsmen, and professionals. 

But a deeply felt human suffering tragedy on 
both sides was so explicitly and brilliantly told by Bruce 
Clark in his book Twice A Stranger, the metaphor in the 
title highlighting the fact that the immigrating refugees 
on both sides were generally not well received by the 
natives. Asia Minor Greeks with their different accents 
and oriental ways were referred to as “Turkosporie” 
(Turkish seeds). Ambiguous identity prevailed. 
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Let me quote from a review or Clark’s book by 
Theodore Dalrymple in a blog “City Journal. “ “In 
deciding who was a Greek and who was a Turk, the 
criterion used was religious: a Turkish-speaking 
Orthodox Christian who knew no Greek was thus a 
Greek, and expelled to Greece: while a Greek-speaking 
Muslim who knew no Turkish was expelled to Turkey. 

“Even when those expelled spoke the language 
of their country, they seldom felt entirely at home in 
their allegedly ‘national’ homeland. On the contrary, 
they felt a strong sense of nostalgia for the ‘enemy’ 
country that they had left behind, where life had been far 
from the catalogue of misery and hatred.” As Clark 
amply demonstrates, the Greek and Turkish nationalistic 
assertion that Greek and Turk could only have 
antagonistic relations was simply not true. But it was a 
necessary tenet of nationalistic historiography. 

And this leads me to the story I am in the 
process of learning about my immediate forbears. 
Thirty-five years ago, I got my mother, then 72 years 
old, to sit down with me and a tape recorder as I 
questioned her about her childhood. In my previous 
questioning, I could only get so far--a few simple 
descriptive sentences--and then a change of subject. I 
learned she came from a well-to-do, religiously Greek 
Orthodox family in town called Denek Maden, now 
called Keskin, about 30 miles southeast of Ankara. She 
also lived for a time in Kirsehir. That puts the family in 
Cappadocia. 

I learned details. The family had servants, live- 
in relatives, horses, in a gated, walled-in, what might be 
a typical upper-middle class Ottoman house. Her father, 
Constantine Tosounoglou, (notice the oglou) who was 
called Costaki was a lawyer, and some kind of Ottoman 
administrator, or mayor of either Kirsehir or Keskin. He 
also ran a public Turkish bath, a hanam, on the property. 

In 1915, Costaki was told by his official Turkish 
friends he had better leave the area because it was going 
to be rough not only for Armenians (remember that’s the 
year the terrible massacres started), but for all Christians 
as well. So, Costaki, left his wonderful villa behind, 
took his family by horse-drawn coach provided by the 
Turkish Gendarmee to Ankara to live with relatives for a 
few months, and later moved to Constantinople to live 
probably in Pera, the Greek community. 

Mother told of witnessing a couple of horror 
stories of the massacres, and she remembered seeing 
“bodies, bodies in the roads” on the way out of Denek 
Maden. About life in Istanbul I know little, except that 
Costaki did manage a grocery store, that he owned a 
white horse, and that he was jailed for a while for 
political reasons. There is a report that he was raising 
money for the Greek battleship, Averoff, and for the 
Rhomaei. That’s what Greeks in Istanbul still call 
themselves even today. I am trying to chase down these 
stories with the help of relatives and historians. 
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In 1923, the Greeks in Istanbul were exempted 
from the population exchange, for the time being, but 
Istanbul was in chaos in the aftermath of the war and 
having been engulfed by hundreds of thousands of Greek 
refugees from the Pontus area. But Costaki did not stay 
in Istanbul. He shipped one daughter off to the US on an 
arranged marriage to marry my father, who had been 
here in Boston since 1913, and moved the rest of his 
family, I believe, to Thessaloniki, probably to live in one 
of the vast refugee camps. 

I have a formal 1916 photograph of the 
Tossounoglou family. On the back is written an 
inscription dated 1924. Although I can read modern 
Greek, I could not make out what Costaki had written in 
his flowery European script. Just a year ago, I sent a 
copy to a cousin in Greece asking for her translation. 

I was amazed to be told it was not Greek, but 
Turkish written with Greek letters. She got a translation 
from her Turkish house keeper. It read, ATo our dearest 
lost Despina (my mother), kind words and love, etc.” It 
was Karamanli! We were Karamanlides! My mother 
never told me this. Or if she did, it went right over my 
head. We were probably decedents of the folks who 
built the churches in the caves in Cappadocia. So, the 
question of my identity continues to unravel, and I 
continue in my exploration. 

Now to conclude, a note on Turkey today. 

Once, Mustapha Kemal finally helped dispose of most of 
the remaining non-Turks and led Turkey into forming 
itself as a self-proclaimed republic, he set about the 
remarkable process of Westernizing and modernizing 
Turkey. Traveling around Turkey, you will see banners, 
statues, monuments, posters — everywhere — dedicated to 
this man, self-named and known as Ataturk, Farther of 
Turks. 

Using dictatorial fiat, he eliminated the Muslim 
caliphate, removed any aspect of religion from the 
government, changed what people wore, and eliminated 


.the fez in favor of the western fedora, eliminated as 


much he could the woman’s chador and veil, eliminated 
the Ottoman Arabic script and introduced the Latin 
alphabet. He built schools and railroads and built a 
republic. And he hanged a few dissenters in the decade- 
long process. 

Since his death in 1938, Turkey has gone 
through a number of power changes and coups , the 
basic dichotomy remaining through several political 
parties between Islamists (the religious) and Kemalists 
(the secular). Throughout, the Turkish Army has 


_ managed to prevent the Islamists from departing too far 


from the constraints of Ataturk. 

As a final note regarding my family before 
conclude with a brief note on Turkey today: 
They were among the 100,000 or so Greeks who stayed 
in Istanbul after the population exchange. In 1953, the 


500" anniversary of the taking of Constantinople by the 
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Ottomans--which I mentioned earlier--the Turkish 
government sponsored year-long celebrations. An 
aftermath of the fever raised by those events gave rise to 
the Turkish pogroms of 1955 in which hundreds of 
Greek homes and churches were destroyed by mobs in 
Istanbul. A good proportion of the remaining Greeks 
then left for Greece and the US. This pogrom is briefly 
depicted in Noble Laureate Orhan Pamuk’s book, 
Istanbul. 

In 1965, the Turkish government, in retribution 
for the action of Greece to bring Cyprus into Greece, 
arranged for the deportation again of thousands of 
Turkish citizens who also had Greek passports. This is 
the story depicted in the delightful Greek film of three 
years ago, “A Touch of Spice.” 

Today, Prime Minister Recip Erdogan, an 
avowed Islamist, is doing, contrarily, what the 
Kemalists would do in building the country. The 
religious side is developing trade, working toward 
joining the European Union. It draws a fine line 
between allowing the symbols of head scarves and 
restricting religious freedom. This problematic 
contradiction --The Islamists seem to be the 
Progressives, and the Kemalists, the conservatives --adds 
to the ambiguity and enigma and the millennia-old 
identity issues of Anatolia. 

Today, three big international relation issues 
confronting Erdogan are the European Union; what to do 
about the Kurdish question; and the Armenian genocide 
definition issue. An excellent introductory book on the 
subject of Turkish identity crisis is Stephen Kinzer’s 
Crescent and Star, Turkey Between Two Worlds, even 
though it was written in 2001. 

% Clark, Bruce Twice a Stranger: The Mass 
Expulsions that Forged Modern Greece and Turkey. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 2006 

Kinzer, Stephen, Crescent and Star: Turkey Between 
Two Worlds New York: Farrar, Straus and Giroux, 2001 
Pamuk, Orhan /stanbul New York: Vintage 
International, 2006 

All of the books are available from the Lincoln Public 
Library 

A video of “America America” is available through the 
Minuteman Library Network. 


Copyright 2009 Kemon Taschioglou 
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CONCORD OIL COMPANY 


H. B. Knowles Co. - Lincoln 
Maynard & Acton Oil Co. 
Nashoba Oil Co. 
West Oil Co. 
Weston Oil Co. 


The Local Area Energy Company 
24 Hour Service 


978-369-3333 781-259-9000 781-259-8292 


147 Lowell Road Concord 


OGILVIE’S 


It's not just our Quality Products, it's our 
Commitment To The Community and our 
“May We Help You” greeting that makes 
our customers feel they have found the 
RIGHT PLACE. 


We carry emergency supplies - candles - flashlights - batteries - sump pumps and 
lanterns - garden supplies - Benjamin Moore paint - bird food - hay and grain - 
nails to solid brass decorative hardware - paint, paint, and more paint from 
California products. 


Heating fuel - budget payment - service contracts - 24 hr. service. 
Daily deliverys Cail 781- 894-1265 


Ogilvie’s Lumber ¢ Hardware 781- 894-1265 


H ina Oil M-F 7:30 - 5:00 B.L. Ogilvie & Sons Inc. 
came Sat 7:30 - 4:00 39 Warren Ave. Weston 
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As a very active and recently retired lawyer 
interested in staying in shape for long- 
dreamed-of retirement activities, I have 
looked at a number of health clubs. There are 
a lot of them out there. Many have fancy quar- 
ters, acres of equipment, pools, bath facilities 
to rival the Roman baths, and squads of staff. 
When I answered a mailer five years ago, I 
was amused at how modest the facilities were. 
In the complimentary session, Jason was very 
careful to show me exactly how to perform 
the exercise, and watched my every move. He 
commented on my technique, he corrected my 
posture, my hand position, and he cheered me 
on. I realized immediately that what I needed 
was not the sauna, whirlpool, and steam 
room, but rather a knowledgeable, caring 
trainer, one that would stay at my side and see 
that I did it right and motivate me to do better. 
Not too heavy, not too light, just right! I need- 
ed someone to push my limits, but do it sensi- 
bly, for, after all, I was a retired lawyer, not the 
‘ governor of California. Jason and his staff do 
that very well in the modest quarters in Millbrook Tarry. 


I have been a satisfied customer of Fitness Together in Concord since February, 2004. 
I am pleased and amazed with the knowledge, patience and good humor of the staff 
Jason Hartz has assembled in his training center. I am pleased because I know that I 
am getting full attention every minute of the time I am there and I am amazed that 
these young professionals so obviously care deeply about how an old codger like me 
is doing. My schedule takes me there twice a week for a 45 minute session. I really 
look forward to the session, and I know my strength and stamina has improved. I am 
fortunate enough to have a number of younger friends who allow me to join their 
adventure trips - heli-skiing, randonee skiing, hiking, bicycling, sailing. | am 
confident that with the help and support I am getting at Fitness Together, I cannot only 
keep up, but lead these young rascals! 
David Ries 
Lincoln, MA 


Private Training Rooms One-On-One 
The Focus Is On You! 


“Call me today to discuss your fitness goals and schedule a free session!” 
- Jason Hartz, Owner 


145 Lincoln Rd, Lincoln ¢ 781.259.8806 
www.ftconcord.com 
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Rubbish Removal and Recycling 
Charter Buses 


Gift Certificates Available N O r T bh ay al t | | 


PRINTING SERVICES © 
Pride ° 


161 Lincoln Road, Lincoln, Ma. 
259-8034 


Vision * Excellence 


781.895.1900 


SALON SHOW 


annual group exhibition 


Festive Opening Reception 
Saturday, Dec. 5 from 4-6o0m 


Kids Art at Clark 
Wednesday, Dec. ? from 1:30-3pm 


Clark Gallery 


145 Lincoln Road, Lincoln, MA 01773 
www.clarkgallery.com (781) 259-8303 


Mondays - Friday 7:00-4:00. r | 
Saturday 8:00-3:00 ; 
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